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Foreword 


es zieht ein Mondenschatten 
als mein Gefcihrte mit 

W. Muller 


To perfect his bread he experimented for years with different recipes, at last arriving 
at an ideal wholegrain loaf that he baked every Saturday morning. To play Bach 
properly in his living room he built himself a (red) harpsichord there. To walk 
the road to Compostela, a traditional pilgrim's route traversing Spain from east 
to west, he taught himself Spanish and read every pilgrim's account or bit of lore 
available. To teach the ancient Greek poets he made himself a master of every aspect 
of classical philology - from metrics, papyrology, epigraphy to mythography and 
matters of taste. ER was a teacher of much more than ancient Greek. Not only to 
those of us fortunate enough to be his students hut to everyone who knew him 
he taught what a difference it makes if you go at things with your whole heart. 
Whether the task was bread or Bach or pilgrimage or explaining the moral unity 
of a poem of Aleman, he held nothing back. 

The field of facts that he navigates so calmly was and is as deep and diverse as 
that of any classicist alive. Yet to read, teach, and understand the ancient Greek 
poets requires more than a mastery of data and a zest for method. It takes tact. 
A kind of attunement: maybe the Greek word would be harmonia. Many a clever 
person can parse information and construct polished arguments. Far more rare is 
the capacity to tune one's own learning to the intention of the original text, to 
hear what it is saying from its side. There is a quotient of humility in this and a 
dazzle of intuition. ER's beautiful essay on 'Sappho, Aphrodite, and the Muses' is a 
good example. It begins by summarizing how scholars have puzzled over Sappho's 
relation to goddess and to cult, gradually sifting out ER's own very distinct picture 
of the intimate communion between Aphrodite and Sappho. 'The poetry burns with 
the sense of a woman who lives easily and confidently with her divinity at all times,' 
he says (129). It is not the usual view of Sappho. Unusual too is his emphasis on 
'the shadow side' of Sappho's mentality and practice; he finds bittersweetness even 
in a poem conventionally read as joyous, the so-called epithalamium of Hector and 
Andromache (fr. 44), for he cannot help but see this brilliant couple's wedding day 
against the background of their fate. All of Sappho's eroticism strikes him so. 'My 
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reading simply sees poetry of passion as poetry of suffering,' he says (131). He 
understands pain as the mechanism by which Sappho opens out a personal erotic 
moment onto the larger rhythms of human life. He prefers (with Rilke) to translate 
Alcaeus' epithet for her ( ioplok ') as 'weaver of darkness' (131). His attunement to 
her sensibility is especially in evidence here, weighing the balance of darkness and 
light in the poet's attitude. No one else reads Sappho this way, no one else strikes 
through to the heart of her religiosity, its profound chiaroscuro. 

ER's Sapphic essay culminates in a unique interpretation of fr. 2. He says this poem 
evokes no real garden, picnic, banquet, communal celebration, or sexual encounter 
but rather 'the imaginative garden where a devotee and her divinity meet' (135). It 
is a seasonless and uncanny location blended of religious and erotic enchantments, 
to which he compares the mystic orchard of Rumi and the garden where John of 
the Cross experiences his dark night of the soul - analogies that might seem remote 
or unconvincing until a third text is adduced, from Gregory of Nazianzus. It is a 
poem in which Gregory sits alone in a garden longing for God. The garden is so 
very like Sappho's that it contains the same unusual word as Sappho uses for the 
deep mood of religious attention that pours through both their souls as they wait 
(. koma ). Both poets, he argues, are talking about the same kind of soul's tension 
and release; both imagine it happening in an unearthly scenario of rustling trees 
and divine consolation. Both look to a divinity who will redeem the poor human 
moment with an hour of gold. 'What I most wish to emphasize (he concludes) is that 
the religion of Aphrodite is not only personal but that it foretokens, in its ability 
to instill peace or bliss, a world beyond death and pain' (139). The interpretation is 
passionate and particular, the argument limpid, the tact perfect. There is something 
almost debonair about the way he arrives at his end. 

What exactly is it we learn from the teachers who change our lives? Facts and the 
respect for facts, method and its exactitudes, style and the restraint of style, are 
all part of it. But more than these, like Cheiron the centaur, ER taught a way of 
being. Pindar tells us that once when Apollo asked Cheiron a trick question the 
centaur laughed a clear little laugh and said, 'Well okay, if I have to measure myself 
against one who is wise. I'll answer you' (Pythian 9.50). It would be a bold thing, 
to laugh at Apollo. But deepminded Cheiron knew exactly whereof he spoke. There 
is something almost debonair in the way he holds his knowledge up to the light of 
the god. 

ER and I had more than one conversation about the word 'debonair' on the road to 
Compostela in 1984 (I walked across Spain with him). It was one of his favourite 
words that summer. Etymologically de bon air means something like 'having the 
right atmosphere around one.' The right atmosphere might include sweetness, 
aptness, elegance. But also, he insisted, 'there must be an integrity of person that 
includes the knowledge of one's own real place.' How many of us know our own 
real place. Or can take the measure of things starting with ourself. When he said 
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this I remember we were sitting by the side of the road outside a town called 
Najera, eating blood oranges. Blood oranges are quick to eat but tricky to peel. ER 
had two knives, for different sizes of oranges. 

Anne Carson (2011) 
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Preface 


Emmet Robbins, former Chair of Classics at the University of Toronto, is acknowl¬ 
edged internationally as a major contributor to scholarship on Greek poetry. Also a 
musician and someone well-versed in several languages and literatures, Robbins's 
rich cultural background enabled him to bring a wide perspective to the Classical 
field, delving into comparisons between Greek poetry and later European literature 
and music, including opera. 

Emmet Robbins's published work, from 1975-1999, reflects a close reading of 
ancient Greek poetic texts, together with a grasp of their literary, historical and 
mythological contexts. He has long been admired for his penetrating studies of the 
work of Pindar, perhaps the most difficult of the Greek poets. His work has enjoyed 
a reputation for being permanently fresh and informative: none of it has gone out of 
date, and several of the seminal ideas he was the first to venture have been confirmed 
by subsequent interpretations. That he became one of the foremost scholars in the 
field of Greek poetry is attested by the fact that he was asked to supply all the articles 
on Greek poets for Der Neae Pauly (the new version of the standard encyclopedia 
for Classics, the Realencyclopddie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft ) and the 
chapter on publicly-performed poetry for A Companion to the Greek Lyric Poets 
(Brill 1997). 

Emmet Robbins's writing displays a calm mastery of virtually all facets of 
the discipline of Classics. Securely grounded in philology, he turns to metrics, 
history, papyrology, epigraphy and mythography — all in the interest of offering 
an interpretation that both makes sense and taps into the depths of the poetry. With 
a particular sensitivity to the chiaroscuro nature of human existence he connects 
us to the elegiac moments in many of the poems he studies, and supplies parallels 
from some of the richest writers to succeed their classical forbears - a Sufi mystic, 
St John of the Cross, Rilke, Hofsmannsthal. Music, which conveyed Greek lyric in 
its first performances, is embedded in Robbins's interpretations, with figures such 
as Mozart's Countess Almaviva ( Marriage of Figaro ) or music that recalls Sappho 
such as Debussy's setting of the masterly artifice of Pierre Louys. 
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Robbins's work is penetrating and comprehensive, but for the most part confined 
to a reading of a single text, and has been appropriately disseminated in the form 
of articles, book chapters etc. It is now time to gather the work of Emmet Robbins 
into a single volume, for students and scholars to be to able consult his views on 
the major and minor questions that continue to present themselves in this field. 
I have chosen to present this material in chronological order (although arranging 
the Pindaric articles in the traditional order of the poet's work). Robbins' essays on 
Aleman, Stesichorus, Simonides, Pindar, and Bacchylides that appeared in the Brill 
handbook precede these. 

Cheiron, the centaur-teacher of heroes, was a figure to whom Robbins returned 
on many occasions ('The Education of Achilles,' Cyrene and Cheiron,' 'Jason and 
Cheiron,' 'The Broken Wall,' and 'The Gifts of the Gods'). This figure, who has 
received scant attention from other scholars, was for Robbins as he was for Pindar 
an important figure - a healer, prophet and teacher who exemplified the civilizing 
arts along with the raw power of nature. Robbins had a deep respect for both 
dimensions of life, and conveyed this to his students. 

In 'The Education of Achilles' Robbins traces the tradition of the Greek hero at 
Troy as both killer and healer back to his mentoring by the centaur - like Achilles 
a semi-feral creature. Robbins draws attention to Achilles' hands, which feature so 
strongly in the Iliad as instruments of both bloodshed and healing, and connects 
this with the etymology of Cheiron's name. In 'Cyrene and Cheiron: the Myth of 
Pindar's Ninth Pythian' Robbins examines the poetic account of Apollo's wooing 
of the eponymous nymph Cyrene. Hands figure here too, but in a gentler mode. 
The request of the god for advice about how to begin the courtship with the nymph 
is phrased as a question whether to place his hand on Cyrene. This elicits a smile 
from the centaur, and the exchange is characterized, as Robbins notes, by courtesy, 
affection, and intimacy. The centaur embodied something central to early Greek 
thinking, namely the inseparability of polarities, articulating the most significant 
features of human life. The offspring of the union of Cyrene and Apollo, Aristaeus, 
would embody this unity-in-polarity, as Pindar says. Agreus and nomios, he was 
engaged in both the wild and tame aspects of nature. (Here Robbins identifies a 
particularly fruitful link between voyos [traditional belief and social behaviour] and 
voyos [the pastoral, solitary life]). The Ninth Pythian calls forth Robbins's musical 
sensibilities, and he describes it as being full of happy harmonies, like a sonata in 
a major key. 

The form of Pindar's Fourth Pythian is not so tidy, and in 'Jason and Cheiron' 
Robbins appeals to Cheiron's cheirourgia to resolve a structural problem in the ode 
whose resolution has long eluded critics. Since antiquity readers have struggled 
to see the relevance of the lengthy mythical narration of Jason's quest for the 
Golden Fleece to the celebration of the victory of the king of Cyrene. Despite 
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the poem's reputation for being unsurpassed in the Pindaric corpus for its length 
and brilliance, it is anomalous in making scant reference to the victory or victor. 
Robbins manages to read in the mythical narrative an implied message to the king, 
and Jason's acknowledgement of his debt to the centaur supplies a resolution for 
the long-standing dilemma. The veiled message would be rendered more effective 
by the extent and vividness of the narrative. 

In 'The Broken Wall, the Burning Roof and Tower: Pindar, Ol. 8.31-46,' Robbins 
once again directs attention to Cheiron in order to clarify confusion brought about 
by the attempt to link the mythical account to praise of the victor. Critics have 
condemned Pindar for altering the Homeric account of the role of the Aeacids in 
both the construction and destruction of Troy. Robbins challenges the view of the 
poem as a curious amalgam of badly co-ordinated elements by shifting the focus 
to the motif of collaboration, in both the myth and the victory. Collaboration in 
fulfilling the will of the gods makes sense of the Aeacids' work at Troy as well as the 
victor's achievement, and Cheiron's mentorship of heroes serves as paradigmatic of 
a joint enterprise with divine sponsorship. 

That Pindar attributed victory in the games to an athlete's <pva, his inherited 
talent and skill, is not a new observation, but to identify the importance of mothers 
in an ode feels un-Pindaric, where patronymics and the masculine world of the 
games are the usual backdrop for a victor's performance. In Nemean 5, three 
generations of Aeginetan victors are celebrated with a mythical account of Aeacid 
heroes, highlighting the excellence of the maternal family and praise for the island 
Aegina as the athletes' mother. In 'Nereids with Golden Distaffs: Pindar, Nem. 5,' 
Robbins follows the thread common to the Aeacids' and the victors' successes: in 
all cases the maternal inheritance is an essential component, but it will only issue 
in renown when the hero/athlete severs the umbilical cord. 

The relationship between mother and son is the focus of 'Achilles to Thetis: Iliad 
1.365^112.' The hero's extended outburst to Thetis after Agamemnon's decision to 
take his concubine for himself is in Robbins's view not, as readers like Kirk would 
have it, of little value. It both establishes Achilles' dependence on the one figure 
who will be a sympathetic advocate for him throughout the poem and provides 
important factual information, crucial for understanding the actions of some of the 
principal players in the battlefield drama. 

The death of Agamemnon when he returned from Troy was the subject of the 
first play in Aeschylus' trilogy, the Oresteia. In the second and third plays it is 
the revenge killing of Clytemnestra by her son and its aftermath that occupies 
the stage. This narrative also appears in the mythical section of Pindar's Eleventh 
Pythian, and in 'Pindar's Oresteia and the Tragedians,' Robbins makes a compelling 
case for the Aeschylean trilogy having adapted elements from Pindar's Eleventh 
Pythian. Here Robbins is taking on Farnell and others who have argued that the 
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influence was in the other direction. Another remarkable contribution in this piece is 
Robbins's demonstration of the relevance of a tale of revenge in a poem celebrating 
an athletic victory. 

Violence lurks beneath the surface of heroic performance, and not just in battle. 
The exploits of Heracles are characterized by aggression in the service of good, and 
such violence can be explicit or merely hinted at, as in Pindar's Third Olympian. In 
'Heracles, the Hyperboreans and the Hind: Pindar, Ol. 3' Robbins works with the 
different mythical traditions of Heracles' obtaining the olive tree for the Olympic 
games. He points out that Pindar's version of the story differs from other accounts 
in which the hero took the tree away from the Hyperboreans against their will. 
Heracles also obtained a hind with gilded horns from these utopian people, and 
vase-paintings appear to associate this with a violent wresting of the animal from 
a divinity. Robbins's essay focuses on ways in which the poet's treatment of both 
acquisitions suppresses the brutality that informed traditional accounts; in the Third 
Olympian the hero succeeded with -ntidoi not jdia. 

Heracles' vita included another encounter with divinity, but after his mors - 
with his apotheosis from the funeral pyre at Oeta. Robbins looks at the final chapter 
of the hero's life in 'To Be Redeemed from Fire by Fire: The Deaths of Heracles and 
Siegfried.' By comparing Gotterdcimmerung and Sophocles' Trachiniae he focuses 
not only on the two protagonists but also on the two heroines, Briinnhilde and 
Deianira. This yields Robbins some striking insights. He challenges Jebb's charac¬ 
terization of Deianira as representative of the 'perfect type of gentle womanhood' 
by looking at the features she shares with her Wagnerian counterpart - also driven 
to killing her husband out of sexual jealousy. He makes sense of Deianira's name 
('man-slayer') and builds a strong case for an affirmative answer to the vexed ques¬ 
tion, 'Did she know the true power of the love-potion?' As Briinnhilde casts light 
on Deianira, so does Siegfried on Heracles: their deaths are purifying, redeeming 
the earlier fires lit by the primal passions of jealousy and anger. But the redemption 
signifies two distinct world-views: whereas the audience of Wagner's drama could 
read Siegfried's death as signaling the end of a corrupt divine order, this is not so 
for the audience of the Trachiniae. They watched Heracles' funeral procession at 
the end of the play and heard Hyllus' comment on the abiding cruelty of the gods. 
Robbins reminds us that Nietzsche pointed out in The Birth of Tragedy that the 
Greeks could accept this as a fundamental, dark and unchanging truth of existence, 
one that gave heroism its validation. 

Robbins's recognition of the Greek understanding that 'glory comes trailing 
clouds of pain' introduces his 'The Gifts of the Gods: Pindar's Third Pythian.' This 
is one of the poet's four poems for Hieron, the powerful tyrant of Syracuse. The 
mythical sections in all of these odes focus on sinners and their punishment. In 
his study of the Third Pythian, as elsewhere, Robbins takes on critics who have 
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argued that the mythical narratives sit awkwardly or are at best irrelevant in an 
epinician. In this ode the poet refers to Coronis' punishment by immolation for 
her infidelity to Apollo, and to the thunderbolt that would kill her son Asclepius 
when he attempted to resurrect the dead. A second mythical section is no less 
dark, chronicling the unhappy fates of the children of Peleus and Cadmus. Cheiron 
cannot be called upon as a healer, for he too is dead. Robbins recognizes in these 
Pindaric accounts a re-working of the Homeric description of the dispensations 
of Zeus. Where the epic version describes these as coming from two urns, one 
distributing joys and the other pains, Pindar addresses Hieron with the ostensibly 
less comforting assertion that painful divine gifts outnumber the pleasurable ones 
by a ratio of 2:1. With myths that chronicle a movement from pain to joy then to 
more pain the poet touches on the mutability of human experience. Nonetheless, 
Robbins reads the ode as consolatory, and defends the relevance of the myths to 
the epinician experience. Hieron might in fact have lost an anticipated victory, and 
at a time when he was also suffering from ill-health, but the gift of the ode offers 
assurance to the tyrant that, since life is subject to shifting fortunes, he could 
anticipate a kinder fate in the future. 

Robbins returns to the Third Olympian in 'Intimations of Immortality: Pindar, 
Ol. 3.34-9.' The ode was composed for an Olympic victory earned by Theron, like 
Hieron a Sicilian tyrant. It was performed at a major public Acragantine festival 
for the Dioscuri, which Robbins reads as having particular relevance for celebrating 
this victor. Unlike Hieron, who feuded with his brother Polyzelus, Theron was 
close to his brother Xenocrates. Both tyrants were likely present at this festival 
for the divine twins. In the mythical section of the ode we are given the story 
of Heracles' founding of the games at Olympia and his procuring the olive tree 
from the Hyperboreans, which would offer shade for the athletes and crowns for 
the victors. Robbins sees here an appropriate means of offering tribute to Theron: 
as victor he wears a crown with links to a land of the blessed, the place where 
Heracles got a foretaste of the unending beatitude he would enjoy on Olympus. 
Noting that Pindar in this ode both incorporates the story of Heracles' parergon and 
foregrounds the Dioscuri (mediators between mortality and immortality), Robbins 
reads the Third Olympian as offering Theron a glimpse of the eschatology promised 
to the truly fortunate, described by the poet in his companion song for the same 
victory, the Second Olympian. 

The wealth of associations attached to the Dioscuri is further explored in 'The 
Divine Twins in Early Greek Poetry,' in Robbins's words 'two of the most appealing 
and memorable figures in Greek myth.' He traces some important features of the 
twins to their Vedic forbears, the Asvins, including their mutual attachment to each 
other in life and death, their solicitous attention to humankind, and their connection 
with horses and with light. The Tyndarid brothers' association with both horses 
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and light can account for their presence in the (fragmentary) mythical section of 
Aleman's Louvre Partheneion, a poem that was performed at a celebration of the 
goddess of the light at dawn. As horsemen the twins were particularly appropriate 
for songs celebrating victors in equestrian events, and appear in Pindar's First 
and Fourth Pythians, as well as his Tenth Nemean. In the Nemean ode, possibly 
Pindar's last epinician, the poet describes the twins' final conflict on earth, their fight 
with the sons of Aphareus. Castor, the mortal brother, lies dying, and Polydeukes' 
appeal to his father Zeus results in the brothers' right to share mortality and 
immortality, a choice that Robbins reads as paradigmatic of dedication, suffering 
and transfiguration. Their role as divine mediators between life and death lies just 
beneath the surface of the poignant narrative that closes this ode, and may have - 
as in the Third Olympian - offered solace to the victor, but perhaps also to Pindar 
at the end of his career. 

Another figure whom Robbins identifies as a mediator between this world and 
the next is Orpheus ('Famous Orpheus'). The title for the piece reflects the repu¬ 
tation of Orpheus not only among the Greeks but through the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance and the Early Modern Period, where his powers ranged widely - a 
lover who braved the powers of darkness, a musician, prophet and priest, an avatar 
of Christ who harrowed hell, and a central figure on the operatic stage. Tracing 
Orpheus' roots to the Argonautic saga, Robbins links the role of this figure in 
the Greek tradition with that of the shaman-traveller who returned from a voyage 
to the other side with secret knowledge, being more closely connected with the 
Underworld and the Mother Goddess than with the Olympians. In a tour de force 
Robbins links Orpheus to Tamino, the musician who charms wild animals and 
quells the darker forces in Mozart's Magic Flute. 

Among the melic poets Robbins displays a particular affinity for Aleman and 
Sappho. In 'Aleman's Partheneion: Legend and Choral Ceremony' he tackles the 
difficult question of the relation between the fragmentary mythical section de¬ 
scribing a battle between the Dioscuri and the Hippocoontids and what follows, 
a performance song of young women for a festival of the Dawn Goddess. In his 
joining of the two halves he likens the song's structure to a Petrarchan sonnet. 
Electing to read the myth as a Laconian version of a battle in which the two 
fraternal pairs quarrel over women (not cattle), Robbins is able to make sense of 
the pivotal gnome at the end of the legendary section - that grace, not force, opens 
the gates of heaven. In the battle language of the second half of the diptych he 
sees the girls engaging in playful exaggeration that leads to a triumph of grace and 
beauty over violence. 

Robbins's hermeneutics could develop an argument around a single personal 
pronoun. In "'Every Time I Look at You ...': Sappho Thirty-One" the pivotal 
neuter relative pronoun to of v. 5 is crucial for understanding the poem - perhaps 
the most famous poem to have come down to us from Greek antiquity. Robbins 
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navigates deftly through the mass of scholarship that claims to have produced a 
conclusive reading of the poem, all circulating around the vexed tov (there are 31 
citations for this in his first footnote). What provoked Sappho's famous symptoms? 
The article makes a careful assessment of the evidence, grounding its conclusions 
in the poet's concern with her own mortality. That this was a central concern to 
Sappho has been confirmed by the discovery of a new Sapphic poem (P. Koln inv. 
21351). 

Recalling Lucretius' surgit amari aliquid in 'Sappho, Aphrodite and the Muses,' 
Robbins conveys the power of love poetry - Sappho's in particular but also love 
poetry that came later in the Western tradition - to merge feelings of passion with 
those of suffering. With his close reading of Sappho's fr. 2, informed by others 
in the Sapphic corpus, Robbins makes a profound contribution to scholarship on 
this poet. Sappho, he argues, treats erotic suffering not as leading to despair but 
as making possible a vision of the larger whole. He reminds us of Rilke's words 
describing the poet as 'weaver of darkness,' and sees the poet opening up a deeper 
universe in which human pain is but a part. This same perception he attributes to 
some of the deepest thinkers among the early Greek poets, but also to mystics in 
the later tradition such as Rumi, St John of the Cross, and Gregory of Nysa. 

The same insight, as those who knew him will acknowledge, was possessed by 
Robbins himself. 

Robbins's breadth of vision characterized his approach to writing book reviews. 
His rich cultural background informed assessments of books such as the collection 
of Italian photographs of Roloff Beny and the English translation of a biography 
of Wagner (in which he was drawn to find some essential features missing from 
the German original of 900 pages). His critical appraisals, while never glossing over 
shortcomings of substance, were always balanced by praise when warranted. In his 
reviews of books about Greek poetry his stance against jargon or superficiality is 
clear, but equally obvious is his ability to accept discordant views, when argued with 
critical acumen and solid scholarship. A case in point is his comparison of Mary 
Lefkowitz' First-Person Fictions. Pindar's Poetic 'V and Leslie Kurke's The Traffic in 
Praise: Pindar and the Poetics of Social Economy ( CR 43.1 [1993] 9-10). This review 
obliged Robbins to enter the vigorous debate in Pindaric scholarship that emerged in 
the last decade of the 20th century, over whether epinicians were monodic or choral 
songs. His review respected the strengths of each side, but he did not withhold his 
personal judgement that no song can be read as unambiguously choral, excluding a 
performance that reflected the poet's own voice. This stance immediately removes 
the need for positions to be hardened on either side of the debate. Robbins's ready 
facility with Greek metre is clear in a number of his reviews, permitting him to 
challenge the colometry claimed for a fragment of Terpander, in Antonia Gostoli's 
Terpander: introdnzione, testimonianze, testo critico, traduzione e commento (CR 
42.1 [1992] 8-9), or to clarify the differences in metrical terminology used by 
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scholars in the Anglo-German tradition and the Italian practice followed in the 
Urbino school led by Bruno Gentili. His admiration for Glenn Most's Measures of 
Praise [Phoenix 44.3 (1990) 276-9] is anything but measured. Most's magisterial 
command of the philosophical and philological tools necessary to probe the integrity 
of a Pindaric text clearly struck a resonance in Robbins. 

In his reviews, his articles, in the classroom, as Department Chair - in all aspects 
of his academic life - Robbins was a Cheiron, able to balance opposing forces and 
act as a gentle and wise mentor to students and colleagues. 

At the suggestion of Emmet Robbins two of his close friends and academic col¬ 
leagues were invited to share some thoughts about the personal and professional 
influence he had on their lives and work. 

Recollections 

Father Owen Lee is Emeritus Professor of Classics, St Michael's College, University 
of Toronto, and an author and music critic. 

I have been asked to remember Emmet Robbins and 'the experiences we had 
together.' I certainly remember, in 1960, on my first day in front of a university 
lecture hall, completely miscasting an eager, smiling, bespectacled young man as 
the villainous Labrax ('The Shark') in our class traversal of Plautus' Rudens - and 
watching him tackle the tough assignment through the month to come humbly 
and with good humour. I remember, soon thereafter, recommending that he invest 
in the Flagstad/Furtwangler recording of Tristan und Isolde and the three-volume 
Lucretius by Cyril Bailey (then on sale) and seeing him explore their music and 
poetry to a degree far beyond my ken. I remember his impressive defence of his 
Ph.D. thesis ('The Concept of Inspiration in Greek Poetry') and also his Stoic 
sadness when, on the demise of the old Honour Course system at the University of 
Toronto, the four college departments of Classics clashed head-on; he was an expert 
teacher by then, and he had close friends on each campus - Leonard Woodbury at 
U.C., D.O. Robson at Victoria, Des Conacher at Trinity, and Father James Sheridan 
at St Michael's. 

I remember happily making the rounds of the pavilions at Expo 67 with him, 
attending the productions sent to Montreal by the Stockholm Opera and the Wiener 
Staatsoper, and learning from his impeccable taste and lively enthusiasm. I re¬ 
member the postcards he sent me from his travels in Europe: 'Germany is great!' 
'Edinburgh is a jewel!' 'Goodness but I love Spain!' I remember running into him 
by chance at Bayreuth in the summer of 1969, and remaining there with him to 
see seven Wagner operas in the festival city. But it was in Italy that, for some time, 
he made his home, quietly working in a Vatican department. 
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Perhaps above all I remember staying with him for three days in his modest 
apartment on the Dorotheergasse in the heart of Vienna, occupying his bed while 
he slept on a couch, feasting with him on freshly bought ham and cheese, pep¬ 
pers, tomatoes and beer, and discovering new subtleties in Mozart with him at 
the keyboard of his harpsichord. Through his eyes I saw the baroque Vienna of 
Fischer von Erlach and Lukas von Hildebrandt, the wonders of the Ringstrasse, 
and the paintings of Vermeer and Velasquez in the Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
ffe also showed me things the tourist never sees - the Freihaustheater where 
Mozart conducted his Magic Flute (a landmark even then marked for extinction) 
and what he was sure was the Faninal Palace in Der Rosenkavalier. ffe served 
my Mass in the Stephansdom and again in the Kapuzinerkirche, got a little 
sentimental with me over new wine at a ffeurige in Beethoven's Heiligenstadt, 
and took me to hear the latest Wunderkind, Alfred Brendel, play Schumann's 
Kinderszenen in the Palais Schwarzenberg. And through all this he helped me 
with an article I was writing on fforace and gave me a startling new insight into 
Aeschylus. 

I am proudest of him among all the students I have taught. I was happiest with 
him among all the departmental chairmen I have served. And I learned more, and 
in gentler ways, from him than from any other of my friends. His kindness won 
for me a teaching award from the University of Toronto. And when, even after 
his heroic pilgrimage on foot to Santiago de Campostela, illness struck him, and 
he was unable to be at the conferral of the honorary doctorate that I owed to him, 
my first words to convocation were, 

'I would like to thank Professor Emmet Robbins of the Department of Classics, 
who first recommended me for this honour. He cannot be here today, but he has 
been a blessing in my life, and it was from him that I learned that the best way to 
know God was to love many good things.' 

Owen Lee (2010) 

Margaret Visser is a well-known author and broadcaster, and also a classicist. 

Emmet taught me ancient Greek, and he taught me a great deal more besides. He 
was one of the first Canadians I ever met socially. It happened after Greek class, 
in a University College corridor. He was wearing an academic gown - a defiant 
upholding of tradition in the year 1966 - and he fixed me with his intense brown 
eyes and started asking me questions. That very first meeting convinced me that 
this was a man who knew what he thought important, and was prepared to pursue 
his interests with every ounce of his intelligence and energy. 

I was a mature student - married, the mother of a small child. I learned later 
that he thought I would never stay the academic course. I did, and it was in large 
measure because he showed me what application and what accuracy and discipline 
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meant. These were things I thought I knew. He gave them dimensions I had never 
guessed. 

He became a family friend, the godfather of our second child, and we travelled 
together in Europe and in Turkey; he visited our country house in France. Emmet 
has always been a witty and insightful companion. He loves the Greeks, Italy, 
painting, and music with all his heart - sans partage as the French say (and Emmet 
is very French Canadian) - but never sans partager. He mastered cooking as he 
mastered languages and everything else that interested him, and many are the 
excellent dinners I remember sharing with Emmet. He has always shared what he 
knows. And what he has taught me I shall never forget. 

Margaret Visser (2010) 
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Aleman 

f—. —g he oldest of the choral lyric poets of whose work something sur¬ 
vived, Aleman lived and wrote in Sparta of the 7th century. 1 

J L Previous figures are no more than names. There are two lines 
of a Delian processional hymn (prosodion) for the Messenians by Eumelus 
of Corinth: it is our oldest fragment of choral lyric (PMG 696], possi¬ 
bly as early as the 8th century. Other names to survive from the early 
Archaic period are Thaletas (or Thales), who is said to have come from 
Crete to Sparta and composed paeans and hyporchemata, and Polymnestus 
of Colophon, who was mentioned by both Aleman (145 = 225 Calame) 
and Pindar (fr. 188) and is said to have worked in Sparta too, composing 
prosodia for pipe accompaniment. 2 Arion of Corinth, who was important 
in the history of the dithyramb (Her. 1.23), is said by the Suda to have 
been a pupil of Aleman, while Sacadas of Argos is said by Plutarch to have 
taught his chorus to sing a three-part nome using three different modes 
in turn. 

From this it may be clearly seen that the earliest choral lyric poets 
are associated with the Peloponnese, and often with Sparta. Whereas the 

First published in Douglas E. Gerber (ed.) A Companion to the Greek Lyric Poets. 
Mnemosyne Supplement 173. isbn: 9004099441. Leiden/New York (1997) 223-87, under 
the heading 'Public Poetry.' 

1 In addition to PMG (Page 1962) and PMGF (Davies 1991), Aleman has been edited with 
a full collection of testimonia by Calame (1983); see also Garzya 1954. Also crucial for 
understanding the long Louvre Partheneion are Page 1951a and Puelma 1977. For further 
bibliography see Gerber 1994. 

2 The testimonia for these poets are collected and translated by Campbell 1982-1993: 
2.286-335 and 3.202-7. 
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monodic poets used their own dialects, and the elegiac poets the inter¬ 
national language of hexameter poetry, there seems to have been from 
early on a literary language with a more or less strongly marked Doric 
component that was available to the choral lyric poets. The most reasonable 
explanation of this impurity of the language is the existence of a literary 
koine in mainland Greece, parallel to the literary language of epic, and 
used by the choral lyrists, who all worked in Dorian cities. Aleman's 
language shows a strong influence of Laconian (a local Doric vernacular 
used at Sparta), but it contains some Aeolic forms, and some fragments 
even show forms that are found in Homer. In later time Stesichorus, 
Simonides, Bacchylides, and Pindar continued to use a literary language 
strongly marked by Doric elements, though in each case the influence of 
the dialect spoken in the place of their birth is evident too. 3 

What we find in Aleman is a side of Spartan society that complements 
the military picture found in Tyrtaeus. Aleman himself alludes to the 
importance of music at Sparta, saying that the playing of the lyre competes 
with martial pursuits (41 = 143 Calame), and Pindar echoes this (fr. 199). 
Aleman and Tyrtaeus were probably alive in the same Sparta. There has 
always been debate whether Aleman was born in Sparta or in Sardis. The 
former is more probable, the only piece of internal evidence we have to 
connect him with Sardis being fr. 16 (= 8 Calame), where the reference to 
Sardis is not necessarily a reference to Aleman himself. An unwillingness 
in later times to believe that the closed and militaristic society of Sparta 
could ever have produced poets will have abetted a tendency to believe that 
Tyrtaeus' birthplace was Athens and Aleman's Sardis. Aleman is placed in 
the reign of Ardys (c. 652-c. 619) by the Snda, which, however, places 
Ardys earlier in the century. Eusebius offers either 659 or 609. Aleman 
seems to have mentioned King Leotychidas (5 fr. 2 col. i.14 = 80 Calame), 
and his reign was late in the seventh century. It seems likely, then, that 
Aleman belongs to the second half of the century, and may have lived into 
the sixth. 


Poetry 

We are told in the Suda that Aleman's work comprised 'six books, lyric 
poetry and the KoAwfr/dtocrai.' It is unclear what the 'Diving Women' was, 
and whether or not the designation describes something apart from the six 
books. He was especially famous for his partheneia but may well have com¬ 
posed other types of choral poetry too. Probably because of the parochial 
nature of his poetry he was considered a difficult poet, and this explains 


3 See Calame 1983: xxxi-xxxii; Wilamowitz 1922: 101. 
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why he attracted considerable attention from scholars in antiquity. Perhaps 
for the same reason - he was not readily intelligible - time has dealt harshly 
with him, and no poem survives that is certainly complete. The remains 
show an extensive use of iambic, trochaic, and dactylic rhythms. Ancient 
metricians called the dactylic tetrameter the 'Alcmanic': fr. 27, three lines 
in this metre, is quoted by Hephaestion, who uses it as an example of 
a metre in which Alcman wrote entire strophes. It is the beginning of a 
poem, probably a partheneion, with an invocation and the actual mention 
(quite rare) of a chorus. 

The only considerable piece of Alcman we have is the Partheneion, 101 
lines in three papyrus-columns, discovered in 1855 by Mariette in Egypt 
and now in the Louvre (1 = 3 Calame). Of these three columns the first 
34 lines (column i) are badly mutilated because of the disappearance of the 
left-hand side of the column, whereas lines 35-101 (columns ii and iii) may 
be restored with almost complete confidence. A coronis opposite the fifth 
line of column iii makes it clear that the poem ended only four lines after 
our text runs out. It is not known how much is missing at the beginning 
of the poem, but if one full column of 35 lines has been lost before our 
first column the whole would have consisted of 140 lines. The strophes 
are 14 lines long, with the metrical pattern abababab ccddef. 4 There are in 
addition two damaged sets of scholia for this poem, 2A from the papyrus 
containing the poem and SB from Oxyrhynchus. 

The first column contains the remains of a myth and moral reflec¬ 
tion on the story told. The first surviving word is the name of Pollux 
(Polydeukes) and this is followed by a list of names given, apparently, 
in praeteritio (ovk ... d\eya>, 1; Trappaope'S, 12). The names after Pollux 
are those of the dead sons of the Spartan King Hippocoon. They must 
have been killed either by the sons of Tyndareus, Castor and Pollux, or 
possibly by Heracles since the later versions of the story exist in which 
Heracles gained the throne of Sparta for Tyndareus after he had been 
exiled by his brother Hippocoon. But Heracles is not mentioned in our 
fragment. The gnomic passage immediately following the catalogue (13-21) 
suggests that the story told was one of erotic violence; if this was the case, 
it is very possible that it was the story, mentioned by Euphorion, that 
the Tyndaridae were erotic rivals ( ai’Tipvrjo-Tripes ) of the Hippocoontidae. 5 

4 The first eight lines may be seen as four couplets, but if they are viewed as two identical 
strophes abab and abab, the whole may be thought of as our earliest example of triadic 
structure, with the last six lines an epode. 

5 Calame (1977b: 55-7) thinks that the rivalry between the sons of Hippocoon and the 
sons of Tyndareus had to do with Helen, sister of Castor and Pollux. 
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After this (22-34) there are no commonly accepted supplements for the 
text; there seems to be mythical narrative again, but the subject is unclear. 
It is thus uncertain whether the story told is a new one or whether it 
is a continuation of the previous story. There is mention of an arrow 
(30) and of a marble millstone (31), and of death and misconduct (27, 
31). This seems best to correspond to what we know about the fight 
of the Dioscuri, or Tyndaridae, with the Apharetidae, Idas and Lynceus. 
This myth is in some versions a story of cattle-rustling, in others a 
story of erotic rivalry. The latter well fits the tenor of the passage as a 
whole. 6 

In the better-preserved part of the papyrus, the chorus of maidens is 
engaged in a ritual presentation to a goddess. Two figures, Agido and 
Hagesichora, stand out from the choir, and are clearly not members of 
the rank and file; it may be significant that both names are derived from 
words that mean 'lead.' The object presented is named as a c fiapos (61). 
This would normally be understood to be a garment, but the scholiast 
tells us that one Sosiphanes, a commentator in antiquity, identified it as 
a plough; presumably he had some knowledge that made him say this. 
The goddess is identified as the Dawn-goddess (’Aeon?, 87) and this would 
correspond to the appellative 'Opdpicu of 61 if this word is a dative and 
not a feminine nominative plural referring to the chorus. Many candidates 
have been suggested for the goddess: Artemis (Orthia), Aphrodite, Helen, 
Eileithyia, and Phoebe. 7 Again, the relationship of Agido and Hagesichora 
is not clear. For those who follow Calame, the whole ceremony is a rite 
de passage that accompanies the transition from childhood to adulthood 
and Hagesichora is the leader supervising this ceremony. But Puelma has 
argued very persuasively for seeing Agido as the more important of two 
leaders in a religious ceremony, btvrlpa (58) is crucial to any understanding 
of the whole, but there are several candidates for second place and lack of 
agreement whether second place is opprobrious or complimentary: Agido 
is second to Hagesichora; 8 Hagesichora to Agido, but the comparison does 
not denigrate Hagesichora so much as set her in a class with her companion 
and apart from the rest of the choir; 9 'second' is a reference to the rank 
and file, who cannot compete with either of the two who are singled out; 10 
'second' is not specific in its reference but applies to any maiden who might 

6 See, e.g., Robbins 1994: 7-17 [reprinted in this volume 88-100] and Gendler 1995: 3-21. 

7 Robbins 1994: 9 nl3 [in this volume 91 nl3]. 

8 Calame 1983: 270. 

9 Puelma 1977: 29-31. 

10 Page 1951a: 90. 
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be compared to the superior two and is a rhetorical way of emphasizing 
the beauty of both Agido and Hagesichora. 11 

Who in fact are the Peleiades or 'Doves' mentioned in line 60? Many, 
following Page, 12 think that they are a rival choir. Still others take them 
to be the celebrated star-cluster with a reference here to the time of the 
performance, when these stars are visible. But it is most likely that we have 
here a reference to Agido and Hagesichora. The priestesses at Dodona were 
called 'Doves,' and other animal names are found in cult in the Greek world: 
it is well known, for instance, that the devotees of Artemis at Brauron were 
called 'Bears.' 

Is there in fact a competition and, if there is, what is the contest? 
Agonistic language is ubiquitous. For some it pits the maidens against 
the rival choir, while for Calame there is probably a footrace occurring, 
but within the group, not against a rival choir. It seems most likely, 
on balance, that the language of war is playful exaggeration, a sustained 
metaphor; the competition suits the self-deprecation of the singing chorus, 
who proclaim that their own charms cannot compete with those of Agido 
and Hagesichora. 

There is another catalogue of names at lines 70-6 and some or all of 
these must be names of members of the choir. But not all are names of 
girls present - Aenesimbrota (73), for instance, appears to be absent. The 
numbers ten and eleven seem to be important for lines 98 and 99 (with §ck- 
actually in the text and evbeKa to be restored to the text from the scholia): 
these numbers must bear some relation to the names of the catalogue at 
70-6. But solutions are very varied and no single suggestion has met with 
general approval. 

One question that deserves to be asked is what relation there is be¬ 
tween the mythical part of the poem and the occasion described in the 
less lacunose portion. Here we may hazard the conjecture that the myth 
or myths, since they probably told of erotic violence, were a foil to the 
playful competition and erotic language of the ceremony, where rivalry 
certainly exists but is not deadly. Further, such a contrast may have served 
to emphasize peaceful passage to sexual maturity as pubescent maidens 
were presented to the community as ripe for legitimate marriage. The 
contrast between force and persuasion (J3la and TTeidw) is a common one in 
Greek, and it usually works to reinforce the superior efficacy of the latter. 
The poem may enact this truth, with force (in the myth) ceding to grace 
in the ceremony, the whole underscored by a theme of competition. It is 

11 Pavese 1992: 66. 

12 Cf. Campbell 1982-1993: 2.365. 
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of particular interest in any case to note that in our first substantial piece 
of choral lyric we find the elements that we see so clearly two centuries 
later in the epinician odes of Pindar: there is a myth told, with attendant 
moralizing and theological reflection, and there is much about the occasion 
and the performance. 

Another papyrus-fragment (3 = 26 Calame), published in 1957, provides 
the much more fragmentary remains of another partheneion of Aleman. 
Here we appear to have had an original of 126 lines, 14 strophes of 9 
lines each. The myth is entirely lost, as is the second column of 23 lines, 
but we are fortunate to have the beginning, with its invocation of the 
Muse. There are many elements familiar from the Louvre Partheneion. 
The choir seems to be performing in the early morning (7); it is carrying 
an offering, in this case a garland (65), though no divinity is mentioned, 
and it may be engaged in a competition, if ayoov’ (8) means 'contest' 
and not simply 'meeting-place,' as it well may (cf. Pindar, Pyth. 10.30). 
Further, the maidens pay lavish compliment to the beauty of their leader 
Astymeloisa and play upon the etymology of her name (74). In both poems 
there is the same affectionate gaiety and delicacy. Many have emphasized 
the homoeroticism of the poetry, 13 though it is perhaps dangerous to do so, 
for we must remember that these were public performances before the city 
and meant to present to the community nubile young women ready for 
marriage and motherhood: praise of beauty is to be expected but it serves 
an encomiastic purpose that is not principally homoerotic. 14 

Of the papyrus-finds, none has caused a greater flurry than fr. 5 col. iii (= 
81 Calame), published in 1957. This is a commentary on Aleman, with short 
quotations from the text it is interpreting. The surprise was to discover 
apparent evidence that Aleman engaged in cosmogonic speculation, naming 
Thetis as a primal demiurge who organized matter out of formlessness. 
Aleman became an honorary Presocratic philosopher, despite the lack of any 
previous evidence that he belonged to this company. 15 But Most has shown 
that it was a mistake to see a cosmogonist in Aleman. 16 What we have in 
the papyrus is a commentary by a scholar of the second century ad who 
knew Aristotelian philosophy and was applying interpretative techniques 
practised in his own time, in particular that of allegory, to elicit what he 
believed were the hidden meanings of Aleman's text. What he no doubt 
had before him was a partheneion that mentioned Thetis and her changes 


13 E.g., Calame 1983: 395. 

14 Stehle 1996: 30-9 (esp. 31-3), 73-88. 

15 See, e.g., Kirk, Raven, and Schofield 1983: 47-9. 

16 Most 1987: 1-19. 
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of shape when she wrestled with Peleus and took different forms in her 
attempt to elude him (cf. Pindar, Nem. 4.62-5). He understood this to 
refer to the emergence of different elements through the agency of the 
goddess. Most's demonstration is entirely convincing and gives us, in place 
of the unknown Alcman, the familiar poet who used myths that were 
appropriate to the situation of the Spartan girls who were uttering them. 
In this lost poem too there must have been a story of erotic struggle, 
leading in this case to a celebrated wedding attended by the gods. The 
point here was in all likelihood not the condemnation of erotic violence 
but the demonstration of the inevitability of marriage, in this case of a 
fated union. 

There is little else among the other fragments of Alcman long enough to 
invite anything but the most tentative comment on possible context or to 
give us a further idea of the contents of his poetry. He was said by the Suda 
to be ipoiTiKOs ixavv eiiperris ... r wv epioriKwv p.e\oov. Fr. 58 (= 147 Calame) 
mentions the boy Eros (mu?) who descends onto flowers and plays (7raicr6«) 
there. Alcman may have been the first to introduce this figure, next found 
in Anacreon, into Greek poetry, and it has been suggested by Easterling that 
the venue here is the symposium, with the flowers those of garlands worn 
there and the passion alluded to the familiar male homoeroticism. 17 There 
are in some of the excerpts, certainly, sentiments remarkably like those we 
find in the monodists, and lines like the following resemble utterances in 
Archilochus (191), Sappho (47, 130), Anacreon (358, 413 PMG), and even 
Ibycus (287 PMG ) - the emphasis on repeated onslaught (SiyuTe) is entirely 
typical: 


’'Ejocoj ye brjiire Kibrpifios /rexcm 

y\vKvs Kartiftcov Kapbiav laivei (59[a] = 148 Calame) 

But it is not impossible that this quotation comes from a maiden-song; 
statements such as that of the Suda about his erotic poetry may be based on 
nothing more than the erotic flavour that can be detected in the partheneia. 
Athenaeus, who quotes the above fragment (13.600f), introduces it with the 
testimony of two earlier scholars, Chamaeleon and Archytas, that Alcman 
was 'a leader in erotic songs, the first to publish a licentious song, being 
prone in his habits to the pursuit of women.' Athenaeus goes on to quote 
another passage (59 [b] = 149 Calame) that is supposed to prove that Alcman 
fell wildly in love with one Megalostrata, a poetess, but the lines quoted 
refer only to Megalostrata's beauty and musical gifts and say nothing of 


17 Easterling 1974: 34-41. 
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his passion for her. They are much like the utterances we are familiar with 
from the mouths of the maidens in the partheneia. 

The well-known lines on the sleep of nature (89 = 159 Calame) have 
been much discussed. It is no longer fashionable to doubt their authenticity 
as once was the case, 18 but the abundance of apparently Homeric phrases 
is anomalous in our remains of Aleman and needs to be accounted for. 
Either we must believe that the paucity of our remains will not allow us 
to make accurate inferences about Aleman's language, or we must accept, 
with Calame, the idea that Aleman writes in an artificial poetic language 
that was never exactly coincident with his dialect and that would admit 
various admixtures of Doric, Aeolic, and Homeric phraseology. In fact 
there are no unquestionable Doric forms in the fragment as transmitted: 
editors commonly restore them (e.g., ptXiaadv for peMcrcrdov, 4) but they 
are not thoroughgoing, usually not changing the Ionic-Attic evbovcn (1, 
6 - Doric would be evdovri). Calame, for instance, writes err/pes for the 
received Qfjpes of line 4. Whether or not this is correct, it is a valuable 
reminder that the texts of all our lyric poetry date from a period when 
the dialects in which there were composed were no longer understood, 
and that modern editors, who have a better knowledge of the dialects 
than did Alexandrian scholars, often have difficult decisions to make, since 
the temptation to restore a 'correct' form in a passage may not take into 
account a deliberate use by a poet of a form that was available in a literary 
dialect. 19 

The poem on the sleep of nature is probably incomplete, though the 
ring-composition of the lines, framed by evdoven in the first and last lines, 
suggests that the six lines form a unit. It is tempting to see in them 
a passage that contrasts the quiet of nature, describing all animate and 
inanimate nature asleep in a peaceful night (though night is not explicitly 
mentioned), with human restlessness. The opening of Iliad 2 foreshadows 
this contrast, and it becomes a commonplace in Hellenistic literature and 
Roman poetry; 20 some have even thought that the poem of Aleman must 
have been the archetype of the later passages. Moreover, the passage bears 


18 E.g. Wilamowitz, Maas, Frankel, and Latte: see Calame 1983: 574. 

19 It is in fact ironic that the epigraphical evidence suggests that Or/pes, which is the Homeric 
form, is in fact the form that would be used in the Laconian of Aleman's day, the a for 
6 being a convention that was established after the fourth century bc. But since our 
earliest evidence, the papyri, have a for 6 (cf. the Louvre Partheneion passim) and since 
all our citations must go back to the Alexandrian edition, there was never an attempt 
made to restore what must have been the earliest written form of the text. 

20 Cf. Apoll. Rhod. 3.744 ff.; Theocr. 2.38 ff.; Virg. Aen. 4.522. 
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a similarity to Ibycus 286, where the quiet of a natural setting is juxta¬ 
posed with the turbulence in the poet's heart. The other explanation of 
the lines that is most often entertained is that they describe the hush of 
the landscape that precedes the appearance of a god; the parallel adduced 
is Eur. Bacch. 1084 ff. If the lines are part of the description of a ritual, 
including an epiphany, it may be in honour of Artemis 21 or, as in the 
passage from Euripides, Dionysus. Some substance is lent to the latter 
hypothesis by fr. 56 (= 125 Calame), where a habitual scene with female 
devotees on a mountain peak is described, with activities that seem to be 
Dionysiac. 


Stesichorus 

The notice in the Sudci says that he was called Stesichorus 'because he was 
the first to establish a chorus of singers to the cithara' {TTpcoros ladapcpbiq 
Xopov ctmjcrei') and that his name was originally Tisias. 22 It is as a composer 
of choral poetry that he has traditionally been described in accounts of 
Greek literature. But with the coming to light in the past thirty years 
of papyrus fragments that give us a much better idea of the extent and 
nature of his poetry the emphasis has shifted: the number of those who 
think of him as a composer of choral song is diminishing and there is an 
increasing tendency now to place him in a citharodic tradition. 2 ' The model 
most frequently cited is Demodocus in Odyssey 8.256-60, who plays the 
phorminx while Phaeacian youths dance. 24 There remains the possibility 
that Stesichorus' career began with the composition of choral poetry and 
that he turned at a later point in life to citharodic narrative, 25 but there is 
no evidence in the remains for such a development and it is thus a very 


21 See Calame 1983: 574. 

22 In addition to Davies PMGF and Page PMG and SLG, see Viirtheim 1919. For the 
so-called Lille fragment, see Parsons 1977: 7-36, and Bremer 1987: 128-74. For further 
bibliography, see Gerber 1994: 50-89. [Note that fragments preceded by "S " are to be 
found in SLG.] 

23 For instance, Gentili 1988: 125; Lerza 1982: 28-9; West 1971: 307-13. See the remarks 
of Davies 1988: 52-3. 

24 Iliad 18.604-6 provides a similar scene, with singer playing the lyre while a chorus 
dances. The line mentioning the lyre-singer is not in the manuscripts because it was 
deleted by Aristarchus and so the case is not clear-cut. But if it is removed the dancers 
are left with no music at all and hence it should probably be retained. 

25 Segal 1989: 146. 
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dubious hypothesis to posit that he composed different sorts of poetry at 
different stages in his career. 26 

The most famous name in early citharodic poetry is that of Terpander. 
Originally from Lesbos, he was active in Sparta of the early seventh cen¬ 
tury. Very few, if any, fragments of his work have survived. 27 He seems to 
have been an important innovator in music, for he is credited with having 
increased the number of strings of the lyre from four to seven and to 
have established musical nomes to which he sang poetry, Homer's, and 
perhaps his own. It is possible that he used metres that are forerunners 
of the dactylo-epitrite. 28 This metre, of such importance in the poetry of 
Pindar, is found, perhaps for the first time in Greek poetry, in Stesichorus. 29 
It is a loose combination of dactylic units with units containing a single 
short (usually analyzed as cretics) to form lines that may vary in length 
and from each other. The so-called asynarteta of Archilochus (e.g., frr. 
168-71, 191), with their individual combinations of dactylic and iambic 
or trochaic elements, show a similar fusion of cola with two shorts and 
one short. 30 This seems to have been an important and early develop¬ 
ment in early Greek verse: in Aleman, for instance, dactylic lines combine 
with trochaic. Thus from the very beginning we see poetry that combines 
trochees or iambs with dactyls (or anapaests) as well as the unmixed forms 
- the dactylic hexameter and the iambic trimeter. 31 The dactylo-epitrite 
lends itself especially well to narration, and the poetry of Stesichorus was 
classified in antiquity as tTi'i], for it was suited to epic themes. Stesichorus 
was, in Quintilian's famous phrase, epici carminis onera lyra sustinentem 
[Inst. or. 10.1.62). All this is consonant with his having been a citharode in 
the tradition of Terpander, an doiSo? of the sort we know of from Homer. 
He may well have instituted choruses as part of his presentations, but the 
choruses need not have sung his work. Burkert continues to maintain that 
he was a choral poet. 32 If he was, the remarkable prevalence of speeches 

26 It was once fashionable to assume that there was such a development in the career 
of Ibycus (see Woodbury 1985: 195) with a Sicilian period of choral composition 
giving way to a Samian period of monody, but the theory is on the whole a curiosity 
now. 

27 Page PMG (p. 362) says 'fragmenta melica exstant me iudice nulla'; Gostoli (1990) accepts 
six as genuine. 

28 Gostoli (preceding note) 129. 

29 Haslam 1974: 51-3. 

30 Kirkwood 1974: 43 

31 The very first extant Greek inscription, the so-called Nestor's Cup from the island of 
Ischia dating from the late eighth century, shows a combination of dactylic and iambic 
lines. See Heubeck 1979: 109-16. 

32 Burkert 1987: 43-62. 
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in the newly discovered fragments suggests that the individual parts were 
taken by members of the choir and in this case we would have an im¬ 
portant fore-runner of tragedy. Stesichorus was universally credited in 
antiquity with having invented triadic structure; 33 this, Burkert believes, is 
the strongest argument in favour of choral composition. But it is question¬ 
able whether triadic structure implies a particular type of performance; it 
seems rather to be a principle of composition. There is a common tendency 
in early Greek poetry to employ what Frankel calls 'Dreigliedrigkeit/ or 
articulation in units of three; 34 similarly, West analyzes both the Sapphic 
and Alcaic strophes as essentially triadic, with an identical line repeated 
(principle of strophe and antistrophe) and followed by a variation (principle 
of epode). 35 It is further to be observed that the poems of Stesichorus seem 
to say nothing whatsoever about occasion. In this they differ markedly 
from the choral lyric of Aleman or Pindar and, free of local markers, could 
have been performed anywhere in the Greek world. It is easier to imagine 
a travelling citharode performing them than to imagine, as Burkert does, 
travelling choirs, for which we lack clear evidence. 

Stesichorus came from Magna Graecia. Tradition links him with both 
Sicily and south Italy (Mataurus). He was called 'the Himeraean,' which 
suggests links with the city of Himera on the north coast of Sicily, and 
he is reputed to have died in Catania. The dates in the Suda are c. 632 
to c. 556 and while they are suspect as being based on synchronization 
with other poets - the first gives him a floruit of a conventional forty 
years after Aleman while the second puts his death in the year of the 
birth of Simonides 36 - they are generally accepted as not unlikely and 
would put his long working life almost within the sixth century. Though 
he attracted nothing like the learned commentary that Aleman did, it was 
observed (Suda) that he wrote in the Doric dialect. What we find in the new 
papyrus fragments is a language with the mixture of Homerisms, Doric, 
and literary Aeolic that is familiar as the poetic koine known in mainland 
Greece and exported to its colonies; this language was available to citharodic 
poets like Terpander as well as to choral poets like Aleman in early Sparta. 


33 The Suda, s.v. rpia S Tpai.xppov, says that it was proverbial to accuse an uneducated 
person of not knowing even 'the three of Stesichorus,' i.e. strophe, antistrophe, and 
epode. See Davies 1982: 206-10. 

34 Frankel 1975: 517 (= 1962: 591-2). 

35 West 1971: 313. The short adonic of the Sapphic stanza is, on this attractive analysis, 
attached to the third Sapphic to make a longer third line; similarly the last two lines of 
the Alcaic strophe are joined to create a line that is longer (and metrically different) from 
the first two, which are identical. 

36 Simonides mentions Stesichorus by name (564 PMG). 
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We find essentially the same language in Ibycus, a younger contemporary 
of Stesichorus; in fact there is disagreement about the attribution of some 
of the recently discovered papyri, the language not serving to distinguish 
the two poets. 37 


Poetry 

The Suda also tells us that the works of Stesichorus were collected in 
26 books. This is an unusually large number. Since he was cited by title 
rather than by book-number, it is likely that each book contained one 
poem. These works may have been very considerable indeed, for a sign on 
a papyrus-fragment (S 27) of the Geryoneis indicates line 1300 and this 
may have come well before the end of the poem. And his Oresteia was in 
two books. We have the following titles: Funeral Games of Pelias, Gery¬ 
oneis, Cerberus, Cycnus, Oresteia, Sack of Troy, Homecomings, Helen, 
Boar-Hunters, Eriphyle, Europia, along with the titles of poems that are 
generally regarded as spurious - Calyce, Daphnis, and Rhadine (277-9). 
One feature of his poetry that attracted the notice of ancient commentators 
was his originality in matters of myth (193.17-18) and we are told, for 
instance, that he was the first to have Athena born fully armed from the 
head of Zeus (see 233), the first to portray Heracles in his garb of lion 
skin and carrying a club and a bow (229). It was once the fashion to 
attribute to the lost works a formative influence on the development of 
Greek myth, with the idiosyncratic versions that varied from the more 
traditional stories of Homer and Hesiod. But Philip Brize has subjected 
all the stories attributed to Stesichorus to a careful analysis and compared 
these versions to what is known through iconography. 38 His conclusions 
(Brize 1980: 28-9) are very sobering and suggest that Stesichorus and 
the vase-painters and other artists were legatees of a rich and varied oral 
tradition that they both inherited and exploited. In the case of the birth 
of Athena and the garb of Heracles, for instance, there is visual evidence 
that antedates Stesichorus; he may have introduced certain elements into 
his poetry but this does not mean that he made them up. 39 

Our most valuable find for purpose of getting some idea of the span 
and rhythm of a long poem of Stesichorus is the extensive but very 

37 E.g. P. Oxy. 2735 (= Ibycus S 166-219) is ascribed by some scholars to Stesichorus. 
Identity of dialect has in some cases led to a difference of opinion in attribution in the 
case of Sappho and Alcaeus too. 

38 Brize 1980. 

39 Brize 1980: 24-5. Page speculates, for instance (PMG pp. 95-6), on the possible influence 
of the Oresteia of Stesichorus on the metopes from Heraeum at the mouth of the Sele 
river near Paestum. But Brize (19) shows that this is most unlikely. 
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damaged fragments belonging to the Geryoneis. It is the leisurely pace 
of the narrative, with so much of the poem evidently given over to 
speeches, that has made it difficult to continue to believe that such a 
poem can have been sung by a choir. Previous to the publication and 
ordering of the pieces by Page in 1973 (= S 7-87) 40 only three quotations 
have been known: one mentions the cup of the sun in which Heracles 
travelled (185); one describes the place on the Spanish mainland near the 
river Tartessus (modern Guadalquivir) where Eurytion, the herdsman of 
Geryon, was born (184); and one describes the cup which Pholus the 
centaur offered to Heracles (181). Since the papyrus-fragments have al¬ 
lowed the reconstitution of the metrical scheme of an entire triad, it has 
been possible to reprint the previously known fragments showing lacu¬ 
nae and inaccuracies in the quotations as well as the likely disposition 
of the metrical cola. It has also become possible to distinguish many of 
the actors in the drama. They include, in addition to Geryon and Eu¬ 
rytion, Callirhoe, the Oceanid mother of Geryon, Erythia, the Hesperid 
mother of Eurytion and the eponym of the island on which Geryon lives, 
and Menoetes, the herdsman of the kine of Hades and companion of 
Eurytion. 41 It is clear that the gods are active and given speaking roles 
too (S 14). 

Fragments S 7 and S 8 describe the birth of Eurytion and his later 
arrival on the island where he was to tend the cattle. Heracles must have 
commandeered the cup of the sun for his passage from the continent to 
the island of Erythia and back again with the cattle after he had killed 
Geryon. The famous fragment may refer either to his arrival on Erythia 
or to his arrival back on the mainland, whereupon he returned the cup to 
the sun who then used it for his night voyage back to the land whence he 
would depart in his chariot on the morrow for his daily voyage. Menoetes 
seems to be the one who warns Geryon of the approach of Heracles, who 
has dispatched Eurytion and his dog Orthus upon arrival in Erythia. 42 It is 
not immediately apparent why there should be two herdsmen on the island 
Erythia, but Vtirtheim, remembering that Stesichorus is credited by Aelian 
(279) with the invention of pastoral poetry, remarked that the supplying of 
Eurytion with a companion creates a situation well known from pastoral, 

40 See Page 1973c: 138-54. 

41 The attribution of the speeches is sometimes self-evident, sometimes helped by the 
brief account in Apollodorus (2.5.10) which may well be a resume of the poem of 
Stesichorus. 

42 Menoetes, if as is likely he is present in the poem, is probably spared. He will 
meet Heracles again when the latter descends to Hades for Cerberus (Apollodorus 
2.5.12). 
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i.e., the possibility of amoebaean song between herdsmen. 43 Geryon's own 
name is cognate with yypvs and yripvu>. Viirtheim further speculates (20) 
that the poem must have dilated on the geography of the West, and, while 
not provable, this is highly plausible. In addition to the description of the 
Tartessus and of the island of Erythia we know that Stesichorus mentioned 
in the poem the island called Sarpedon in the stream of Ocean. 44 Just as the 
Odyssey, composed on the shore of Asia Minor, shows particular interest 
in the geography of the Black Sea and no doubt draws on sailors' stories, 
the Geryoneis, composed in Sicily, shows a parallel interest in the western 
sea. 

When Menoetes begs Geryon to avoid confrontation with Heracles, 
Geryon answers with a speech (S 11) that has something in common with 
the famous statement of the heroic ideal in the Iliad (12.322 ff.) but is 
also invested with a memorable originality. Geryon will fight because he 
is mortal, and in this he is like Sarpedon. But his alternative to dying is to 
'reach hateful old age' (age has the pejorative evaluation here that it does 
in Mimnermus but does not have in Homer); 45 and if he refuses to fight he 
leaves a legacy of reproach (oz/et8e[, 22) to his family, reproach (ekeyyea, 
11-12) being a luxury which only gods can afford to incur. And so Geryon 
goes unflinching to the unequal combat. The duel is preceded by an appeal 
from his mother, who bears her breast to him like Hecuba of Iliad 22.83 ff., 
though she has much in common too with Thetis, another divine mother 
who laments her own lot in bearing a short-lived son (Iliad 1.414-16). It 
may be no simple coincidence that the new fragments of Stesichorus have 
given us another fraught scene, in the Lille Papyrus, where a mother tries 
to prevent her children from fighting. 

The description of Geryon's death (S 15) must have been famous in 
antiquity; here and only here, there seems to be an instance where the 
literary description influenced the vase-painters. 46 Heracles shoots an arrow 
into one of the three heads, from which the helmet has been struck, and the 
arrow pierces the brow, causing the head to droop like a damaged flower. 
The description of the death of the monster makes the creature human and 
sympathetic. 

43 Viirtheim 1919: 21. 

44 The Cypria (fr. 24 Allen = 32 Bernabe = 26 Davies) says that the Gorgons lived on this 
island. 

45 Old age in Homer is normally a time of fulfilment and honour and people do not fear 
it; it is unpleasant only if the external circumstances, like poverty or war or death of 
children, make it so. 

46 See Brize 1980: 60-1. 
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The Cerberus and the Cycnus were poems about Heracles too. 47 Several 
of Stesichorus' poems - Sack of Troy, Helen, Returns, Oresteia - were 
concerned with myths of the Trojan Cycle. In addition to the several 
testimonia to the Sack of Troy (lliupersis) that were previously known 
(196-205) there is now a collection of fragments from P.Oxy. 2619 (S 
88-132). The two most substantial of these (S 88-9) are about the Trojan 
Horse; the other pieces are too fragmentary to give much sense of the 
drift, though S 104 appears to be a lament by Helen for her daughter 
Hermione. 48 Fragments S 133-47 are from another papyrus (P. Oxy. 2803) 
and contain a poem the title of which is given by the papyrus as the Wooden 
Horse (S 133b). This title was previously unknown. It is not clear whether 
or not what we have here is the same poem as the Sack of Troy, but 
attempts have been made to join the fragments from the two papyri (S 
105). The Trojan Horse may have been either an alternative title for the 
poem or the name of one book of a longer work. 49 A Roman monument of 
the Augustan era has relief-illustrations of scenes from the 'Sack of Troy 
according to Stesichorus' on it (205). Since these include a central scene 
of the departure of Aeneas with Anchises, there has been much debate 
whether the inspiration can really be a poem of Stesichorus, with most 
scholars inclining to scepticism. 50 

Helen was clearly important in several poems - the Sack of Troy, the He¬ 
len, and the Homecomings (Nostoi ) of which the only remaining fragment 
(209) describes her interpreting a portent to Telemachus. Most famous of 
all Stesichorus' poems in antiquity was the so-called Palinode, of which 
Plato in the Phaedrus quotes three lines (192), saying that Stesichorus, 
blinded for his slander of Helen, recognized the reason for his affliction 
and composed the recantation (= palinode) which caused his sight to be 
restored. The whole discussion of the poem was much complicated by the 
publication of a papyrus commentary on Stesichorus (193) that quotes the 
first lines of two palinodes, and other evidence has come to light, printed 


47 The Scylla (220) has a very shadowy existence. There may have been a poem with this 
name by Stesichorus and it may have been concerned with Heracles (Vurtheim 1919: 
26-7). 

48 It may be a lament by Demeter for Persephone, who was called Hermione in Sicily: 
see Page 1973d: 56. But in any case we have (Lerza 1982: 49-50) a third instance of a 
mother concerned with the fate of her children. Unfortunately the tiny fragments of the 
Boar-Hunters do not allow us to see how Stesichorus treated Althaea. 

49 Page (1973d: 64-5) is not persuaded that the poems are the same or that they should be 
joined. 

50 See Campbell 1991: 3.107, Brize 1980: 20. 
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by Davies in his apparatus, that seems to corroborate that there were in 
fact two palinodes. What their relation to each other was, or in which poem 
the slander occurred, is still unclear. But it seems on the whole likely that 
the palinodes were separate poems from the original in which the poet 
spoke ill of Helen. The papyrus says that Stesichorus criticizes Homer in 
one palinode and Hesiod in the other for their accounts of Helen. What 
seems certain is that Stesichorus was concerned with correcting the version 
that sent Helen to Troy, for we know from a passage in Plato's Republic 
(9.586c) that Stesichorus maintained that the war at Troy was fought over 
a phantom. Somehow Stesichorus exculpated Helen, absenting her from 
Troy, and he criticized poets who promulgated the story of her actual 
presence at Troy and gave her responsibility for the city's destruction. 
His own final version was, apparently, that Helen spent the war-years 
with Proteus in Egypt (193.15-16). This version of the myth later became 
popular: we find it, for instance, in the Helen of Euripides but we do not 
know for certain whether it originated with Stesichorus. 51 The blindness 
referred to looks like an incident from literary history that has been turned 
into biography. Stesichorus may well have said in the emended version 
that he was blind to the truth when he composed in the manner of earlier 
poets: the idea of figurative blindness, or ignorance of truth, is deep-rooted 
in Greek, the best known instance being in the imagery of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus of Sophocles. 

The Oresteia , in two books (210-19), was also famous. Influential in 
fifth-century Athens, it was quoted by Aristophanes in the Peace (211-12). 
Several motifs found in the tragedians may have been taken from Stesi¬ 
chorus, who in turn may have been the first to use them in literature: 
Iphigeneia summoned to Aulis on the pretext of marrying Achilles (217); 
the dream of Clytemnestra, which in Stesichorus as in Aeschylus is of 
a snake (219); the recognition of Orestes and Electra 52 at the tomb of 
Agamemnon, in Stesichorus as in Aeschylus facilitated by a lock of hair 
(217); Orestes protecting himself against the Furies with a bow given to 
him by Apollo (217), found again in the Orestes of Euripides. The main 
difference between the Stesichorean version and what we know from epic 
is the primary responsibility given to Clytemnestra for the death of Aga- 

51 Herodotus has a story which he got from Egyptian priests (2.113-17) that Helen spent 
the years of the Trojan War in Egypt. Since he improbably maintains that Homer knew 
this version and suppressed it, both his testimony and the antiquity of the story are 
suspect. Hecataeus (FGrHist 1 F 307-9) and Hellanicus (FGrHist 4 F 153) both know the 
story of Helen in Egypt but do not specifically say that Stesichorus was the source. 

52 Stesichorus is said to have had a predecessor Xanthus who composed an Oresteia that 
introduced Electra's name into the story (699-700 PMG). 
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memnon. Stesichorus may have been crucial in giving the story the new 
emphasis that it everywhere has in tragedy. But his Oresteia was set in 
Laconia, not Mycenae or Argos. 

None of the papyrus-discoveries had, however, yielded more than a 
dozen lines of the unbroken text until 1977 when a long fragment, called 
the 'Lille Papyrus,' was published, with thirty-three virtually intact lines. 
The attribution, based on the dialect, metre, and the general similarity (e.g., 
importance of speeches) to what we had already learned about Stesichorus 
from the previous papyrus-discoveries, has strengthened the convictions of 
those who felt that the style was more citharodic than choral. The great 
surprise was to find a speech from the mother of Eteocles and Polynices, for 
there was no known title of Stesichorus from the Theban cycle, the closest 
being the Eriphyle, and there have not been lacking scholars who want to 
attribute the new discovery to the known poem. 53 Worthy of note perhaps 
is that the division of inheritance proposed between the brothers twice 
mentions the \pvaov that Polynices will take to Argos (222, 229). This 
may well point to the golden necklace of Harmonia with which Eriphyle 
was later bribed to send Amphiaraus and which caused Alcmaeon to murder 
her (2Pind. Pyth. 3.94). 

The speaker of the lines, who is addressing Tiresias at the outset and 
who turns at 218 to her sons, is not named. Some have seen in her Jo- 
casta; others, thinking that Stesichorus accepts the version of the Odyssey 
(11.271-80) where Jocasta (or Epicasta as she is called in Homer) seems 
not to have borne children to Oedipus and to have committed suicide upon 
discovery of the incest while Oedipus lived on after her death, call the 
speaker Euryganeia, the name given by the epic Oedipodia to a second and 
non-incestuous wife. 54 It is, again, uncertain whether Oedipus is dead, or 
alive in the palace and disinherited as the Queen speaks. Remarkable about 
the fragment is the way it, like the Oresteia, anticipates tragedy. Tiresias 
is, for the first time, present as adviser to the House of Labdacus, and seems 
to have just revealed the will of Apollo (209), who here, as in the Oresteia, 
is closely concerned with the fortunes of a tragic family: the alternatives 
expressed by the Queen at 216-17, who sees a disjunction between her 
family or the city surviving, recalls Aeschylus Septem 7 45-9, where Laius 
was faced with a similar dilemma. If the Queen is Jocasta, then Euripides 


53 See Segal 1989: 156 nl; March 1987: 131-3. The metrical scheme of the Lille Papyrus 
does not correspond exactly to that of the fragments (S 148-50) tentatively assigned to 
the Eriphyle. 

54 €7 f ah-yeai of the first surviving line may mean 'additional' woes and so point to the 
discovery of incest; but it may mean simply 'with accompanying woes.' 
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in the Phoenissae is drawing a precedent he knew from Stesichorus when 
he allows her to live after the discovery of incest and when he has her 
try to mediate between the quarrelling brothers. There is something that 
anticipates Sophocles' Jocasta too in this Queen who wishes to evade what 
the oracle has pronounced. 

The better-preserved part of the papyrus makes it clear that Tiresias 
has revealed a prophecy of Apollo and that the Queen, hoping to escape 
the full horror of what she has heard, proposes a way out ot the fratricidal 
strife that is threatening. She suggests a division of the patrimony, with the 
drawing of lots to determine who will remain in Thebes and who will depart 
with the 'cattle and the gold.' Tiresias and the sons seem to concur just as 
the continuous text ends. In what follows enough can be read to make out 
that the casting of lots took place and that Polynices lost and left Thebes. 
Tiresias seems to prophesy the future marriage of Polynices to the daughter 
of Adrastus of Argos and to foretell that the strife will continue. This 
suggests that he has concurred only because he heard the Queen phrase 
her solution as a postponement of the fulfilment of the oracle (ap.J3d\ka>v 
230); as a seer he must know that it is not possible to escape the fratricide, 
but he can accept the Queen's desperate expedient for the moment. 

The long poems of Stesichorus, inasmuch as we can now catch a glimpse 
of how he composed, make us understand why he was often compared to 
Homer (e.g., Anth. Pal. 7.75; 9.184.3). If it is prima facie easier to think of 
these poems as sung by a bard rather than a chorus, it must be remembered 
that the longer poems of Pindar and of Bacchylides in particular 55 show the 
same fondness for dramatic confrontation and for speeches: in Bacchylides 
5 the bulk of the poem is a series of exchanges between Meleager and 
Heracles and the narration of the hunt for the Calydonian boar is put into 
the mouth of Meleager, while in the Fourth Pythian there is an elaborate 
dialogue between Jason and Pelias. It will not be surprising to find that 
since there has come to be doubt about the choral nature of the poems 
of Stesichorus there has arisen at the same time questions whether the 
performance of epinician poetry was always, or even usually, choral. 


Simonides 

The date traditionally accepted for the birth of Simonides is the first of 
two possibilities given by the Suda ; it is the 56th Olympiad (556/552 bc), 
which is the date the Suda gives for the death of Stesichorus; his death 


55 Segal (1989: 160) calls Bacchylides the successor of Stesichorus. 
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is placed in the 78th Olympiad (468/464) and it is specified that he lived 
for 89 years. 56 The Suda also reports that some authorities put the birth 
of Simonides a generation later, in the 62nd Olympiad (532-528 bc), and 
while this date has been strenuously defended 57 there has not on the whole 
been general acceptance of the lower chronology. The chief reason that the 
later dating has seemed attractive is that, of many associations reported for 
the poet in the course of his life, the most securely fixed poetry is from the 
time of the Persian Wars and there has been some reluctance to make the 
best attested activity in his life the period of his advanced age. We have a 
long life with few other episodes that can be precisely dated. 

Poetry 

Simonides was in the Alexandrian canon of the nine lyric poets, but he 
is the only one for whom no precise number of books can be ascertained. 
In addition, or perhaps as a consequence, it is difficult to assign the re¬ 
maining fragments to specific genres in the majority of cases, and we see 
considerable discrepancy among ancient authorities in naming the types 
of composition. The Suda speaks of dirges ( dpfjvoi ), encomia, epigrams, 
paeans, tragedies, 'and other works.' There is no trace of tragedies by Si¬ 
monides; scholars generally assume that he composed dramatic dithyrambs 
of a sort familiar to us from Bacchylides and that these were taken as 
tragedies, to which they bore some resemblance. We know in addition that 
Simonides was crucial in the development of the epinician ode, of which 
fragments survive, and that he composed hymns (e.g., 576, 589 PMG), 
a probable propempticon (580 PMG), 'prayers' or 'curses' (xareuyai, 537, 
538 PMG), 58 while among the 'convivalia' or elegies for performance at 
symposia (19-33 /EG) there may have been scolia. Mention of a category 
called 'Compound' or 'Miscellaneous' ( avfj.jj.iKTa , 540 PMG) seems further 
to indicate Alexandrian confusion in the classification. The Suda gives in 
addition the titles of long works in elegiacs such as 'The Reign of Cambyses 
and Darius' and 'The Sea-Battle of Artemisium.' It also lists 'The Sea-Battle 
of Salamis' in lyric metres. 


56 The lyric fragments of Simonides are collected by Page PMG and the remains of the 
elegy are edited by West IEG 2 ; for the epigrams ascribed to the poet, see Page 1981: 
186-302. Further bibliography is collected by Gerber 1994: 129-52. Volume 29.2 (1966) 
of Arethusa is devoted entirely to the new elegiac fragments of Simonides, but appeared 
too late to be taken into account here. 

57 Stella 1946: 1-24. Molyneux (1992) argues in great detail for acceptance of the earlier 
dating. 

58 Page ad loc. thinks that this was the title of a single poem, not of a book. 
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Simonides, so far as we can tell, was the first poet to write odes for 
victors in the crown games of Greece. Most interesting in the testimo- 
nia and the quotations of these poems (506-19 PMG) 59 is the frequent 
connection of the victors with the Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux. We are 
told by Pindar (O/. 9.1-2) that an old refrain by Archilochus was sung 
for the victor at Olympia, and the scholiast on the passage in question 
quotes it. But aristocrats must have begun in the sixth century to demand 
more elaborate celebration than the chanting of simple refrains, and when 
games at Delphi, Nemea, and the Isthmus were added to those at Olympia 
poets were commissioned. "Tpvoi were addressed directly to gods and since 
this is the word most often used by the epinician poets of their songs, it 
is tempting to see a hymn for the divinized Heracles as forerunner of 
the epinikion for mortals, 60 a partial secularization of the genre. The term 
Kastor- or Iolaos-song is used by Pindar ( Pyth. 2.69, Isth. 1.16) and this 
too suggests a song for superhuman aOkprai. KacrTopeLOv (Castor-Song) has 
been called 'simply synonymous' with epinikion. 61 At Olympia Heracles 
and the Dioscuri attend and administer the games (Pindar, Ol. 3.34-7). 
It is accordingly interesting to note that Simonides says that not even 
Pollux (a boxer) or Heracles 'would have lifted hands' against Glaucus of 
Carystus (509 PMG). This extravagant praise suggests the extreme youth 
of the victor, 62 for such a compliment might appear hybristic if addressed 
to an older man, and it also suggests a certain humour in Simonides' style 
which we do not find in Pindar and Bacchylides. 63 A story which was 
common in antiquity was that Simonides in his epinician poetry was told 
by a patron to collect part of his fee from the Dioscuri since he had in 
his commissioned song spent so much time praising them (510 PMG). The 
poet was summoned to the door by two youths; when he had exited the hall 
collapsed on the assembly. Simonides is said to have been able to identify 
all the bodies because he remembered where all guests had been seated: 
the story is told as evidence of the poet's phenomenal memory, which 
was ascribed to his invention of an art of mnemonics, but it is equally 


59 519 PMG is a collection of 166 papyrus-fragments, most very tiny, from epinician poetry 
and paeans. 

60 Heracles is the archetypal aOX.rjTrj'i because of his performance of labours (a0A.ioi). 

61 Frankel 1975: 435 nl8 (= 1962: 494 nl8). 

62 The victory is thus put at 520 bc; see Molyneux 1992: 33-42. 

63 507 PMG is a quotation from an epinikion that commenced with mention of how Crius, 
whose name means 'ram,' got 'sheared' when he went to Olympia. Some have seen a 
good-natured play on words here, but it is more likely that there is a cruel reference to 
his defeat and that the ode was for an Athenian enemy of the Aeginetan Crius: see Page 
1951b: 140-2. 
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interesting because of what it seems to say about the traditional role of the 
Dioscuri in epinician poetry. 64 

With Simonides we see clearly that the poet is, to a much greater de¬ 
gree than before, outside the social group for which he composes. Several 
sources say that Simonides was the first to work for pay. 65 He was a 
paid professional moving from one venue to another and composing upon 
commissions from his patrons, who gave him his fee. Links are repeatedly 
mentioned with the great houses of Thessaly and Sicily, and with the 
Pisistratid court in Athens. 66 In being the first to compose epinikia and 
to praise the aper-q of the living, Simonides may have been the first to 
promote the link between possession of money and the celebration of 
success in poetry. This seems to have had led to a rich anecdotal tradition 
about his venality and miserliness. Several sources mention his fondness 
for money, though the stories are stereotyped and not likely to reveal a 
biographical truth. 67 The most famous of the stories is told repeatedly. 68 
Simonides maintained that he had two containers, one in which he kept 
the money he received for his poetry, in the other of which he kept the 
thanks (yapire?) he received. This latter chest, he maintained was always 
empty - the money container was the only one of use. There may have 
been something in the poetry to give rise to this (623 PMG cites a word for 
'chest,' for instance), but the stories most likely gained currency because 
of the new situation in which the poet found himself. The tradition also 
credited him with a particular aoc^ia. This too may be a result of his 
association with the ruling class of his time, for there is a long tradition 
of associating sages with rulers - one need only cite the traditional linking 
of Periander with Thales, Croesus with Solon, Pericles with Anaxagoras, 


64 There is considerable debate as to how much truth there may have been in various parts 
of the story. But the point at issue here - that the Dioscuri were intimately associated 
with epinician poetry - is unconnected with the historicity of the event reported, for the 
story, even if untrue, undoubtedly arose because of mention of Castor and Pollux in odes 
for victors. Molyneux (1992: 54 n2) interprets the passage in Quintilian to mean that he 
knew at least four odes that praised the Dioscuri. 

65 E.g., Callimachus fr. 222 Pf.; SPind. Isth. 2.9; SAr. Pax 698 (citing the criticism of 
Xenophanes); Chamaeleon apud Ath. 14.656d; Arist. Eth. Nic. 1121a6-7, Rh 1391a8. 

66 The pseudo-Platonic Hipparchus 228b-c says that this son of Pisistratus brought 
Simonides and Anacreon to Athens, as does Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 18.1. The most famous 
story related about a sojourn of Simonides in Sicily is of his reconciling Hieron of 
Syracuse to Theron of Acragas and preventing war between them (Diod. Sic. 11.46; 
SPind. Ol. 2.15). 

67 See Bell 1978: 29-86. 

68 In addition to the scholiast on Aristophanes (above n65) the scholiast to the hypothesis 
of Theocritus 16 and Stobaeus (Eel 3.10.38). 
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and in myth Tiresias with the rulers of Thebes. As someone who received 
a fee for his services, Simonides was inevitably seen as a proto-sophist at a 
time when the earliest paid teachers were becoming notorious in the Greek 
world. And in the case of the sophists democratic prejudice seems to have 
influenced the popular picture, which became in part a caricature, and so 
Simonides easily became a clever miser (ki/i/3i£ and crowds). 

The two longest citations of the poetry of Simonides (542 & 543 PMG), 
have both been reconstructed as poetry from the prose of the authors who 
quote them. 542 is in fact from a discussion by Socrates with the sophist 
Protagoras in Plato's dialogue Protagoras. The piece, addressed to Scopas, 
has a long history of being analyzed for its philosophic content and its 
importance in the history of Greek thought, since Simonides appears to be 
discussing what it means to be good and to be commending that man who 
of his own free will does nothing base. The heart of the piece is the apparent 
contradiction between an initial text that says approvingly that it is hard to 
be good, and a restatement of the same idea which attributes the maxim to 
the sage Pittacus, only to disapprove of it in the rephrasing. The extended 
discussion of such an issue, if it is in any way representative of much of the 
poetry that has been lost, makes it easy to understand why Simonides was 
assimilated to philosophers and sophists. But the recent tendency has not 
been to look for depth of philosophical doctrine or originality in the piece 
but to point to the strong emphasis on praise and blame in the poem. 69 
This seems more helpful, for the doctrine expressed is not strikingly new, 
and it is constant with praise of the great: what is said is that no one is so 
perfect as to be blameless and that praise and love {kiraivtifn teal [27], 

both words from the encomiastic repertoire) are merited by the person who 
does not do any more evil than avayKi] obliges him to do. Read this way 
the lines may even be an apology for the regimes of the powerful. We see 
here our first extended excerpt from a praise-poem; the iambic poetry of 
blame is much older, for its practitioners did not rely on money to produce 
their work. 70 

A papyrus-fragment (541 PMG) which sets out much the same line of 
reasoning has been ascribed to Simonides because of the similarity of the 

69 It is seen as belonging to an encomium and fitting easily into the genre by Most (1994: 
127-52). Carson (1992: 110-30) finds it consonant with the epinician genre. Lesky (1963: 
215 = 1966: 188-9) classifies the poem as a scolion. 

70 The generally accepted view is that Simonides, who was allegedly in Athens during the 
time of the Pisistratids, left for Thessaly after the expulsion of Hippias in 511/510 bc. 
This cannot be proved but is not unlikely. If it is correct, poems for Scopas will probably 
antedate the turn of the century. Pindar's first surviving praise-poem, Pyth. 10, is also 
for a Thessalian and is dated to 498 bc. 
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ideas expressed to those in the poem for Scopas. It is said here that the 
desire for pleasure, ambition, or profit often militates against the desire for 
goodness and makes virtue difficult. Sentiments like this are not uncommon 
in the surviving snippets of the poetry of Simonides, but they are on the 
whole commonplace rather than original, even if Simonides' expression of 
them is especially fine. 579 PMG states that Virtue is enthroned in lonely 
and almost inaccessible isolation on a rocky crag; this is an adaptation of 
Hesiod, Works and Days 289 ff. The idea that man is aypyavos and at the 
mercy of the gods is powerfully put forward in 526 and 527 PMG, but this 
was also given memorable expression in Archilochus. Fr. 584, which asks 
whether life is desirable without pleasure, is reminiscent of Mimnermus. 71 
Fr. 531 is a brief quotation that seems to say that reputation is important 
because it survives us and 'is last to sink beneath the earth.' Again, it is 
not per se new, for the idea that fame lives on is as old as Greek poetry and 
was a sentiment particularly appropriate to epitaph and dirge. Especially 
noteworthy is how the emphasis on human fragility, something we see 
repeatedly in the citations from poetry, became transformed in the tradition 
into an emphasis on money-making as the only human activity that had 
durable value. The Hibeh Papyrus 17 (c. 250 bc) attributes to Simonides 
the dictum that 'all things grow old except money-making, and kind actions 
grow old most quickly of all.' Since this is alleged to have been addressed 
to Hieron's wife, it provides a good example of how the new situation in 
which the poets received money from patrons was understood to mean 
in the case of Simonides that he valued money more than the traditional 
goods of human life, especially when he had continued to emphasize, in 
the archaic manner, the ephemerality of human accomplishment (cf. 520, 
521 PMG), and the horror of death, which is likened to the whirlpool 
of Charybdis (521 PMG). 520-7 PMG, that speak so eloquently of hu¬ 
man vulnerability, are assigned to dirges, though not all these fragments 
are certainly attributable to this genre. A remarkable stylistic feature of 
these pieces is the poet's strong tendency to express himself in negative 
statements. 

The second of the two long citations of Simonides we possess (543 PMG) 
is quoted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus for no other purpose than to 
show that a piece of poetry, allegedly from triadic composition, reads like 
prose if the colometry is not known. It has been notoriously difficult, in 
fact, to restore it to anything that resembles triadic composition, for the 


71 The publication of new papyri (19-20 IEG 2 ) has in fact led to the definite attribution 
to Simonides of a piece that, because of its similarity to Mimnermus 2, was formerly 
frequently ascribed to Semonides, who antedated Simonides by more than a century. 
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responsions are all almost undetectable. The generally accepted presentation 
of the text now is that of Page, 72 and it seems to show that Dionysius chose 
his text in such a way as deliberately to hide the metrical correspondences: 
the first three lines of Page's printed text, part of the end of an antistrophe 
(1-7), seem to correspond to the last two and one-half lines (eiros ... yoi) 
from the beginning of the strophe (21-7); the full epode intervenes (8-20), 
and so the quotation, with its minimal overlap, fools us and easily makes 
Dionysius' point. The piece is rightly admired as one of the treasures of 
Greek lyric. It is a description of Danae adrift with the infant Perseus on a 
menacing sea by night, speaking to her sleeping child and praying to Zeus, 
who she probably does not know is the father of her child. 

We have no idea from what sort of poem this fragment comes. Because 
of its dramatic nature and mythical subject-matter it is often thought to 
be from a dithyramb; in its pathos and tenderness and its emphasis on 
emotion it seems to anticipate Euripides. There is considerable evidence 
for the treatment of mythological subjects in Simonides: we hear, among 
others, of a dithyramb on Memnon (539 PMG), a poem called Europa (562 
PMG), 73 and there are references to the Theseus-story (550, 551 PMG), 
and the Argonautic Saga (540, 544-8, 567? PMG). It is hard to imagine 
that the Danae-fragment could come from the myth of an epinician ode 
since the subject is not heroic, and we do not in any case have the evidence 
that would allow us to say whether Simonides used myth extensively, as 
Pindar and Bacchylides do, in his odes for victors. Bergk thought that the 
Europa-poem, with its long soliloquy by the abducted Europa, influenced 
Horace, Odes 3.27, 74 and indeed Simonides had considerable influence on 
the Roman poets. His pathetic effects were admired by Catullus, who speaks 
of something as maestius lacrimis Simonideis (38.8). The Danae-fragment 
resembles the Europa-poem we see in Horace: in both poems a maiden 
loved by Zeus is carried over the sea and in desperation appeals to heaven, 
there being a certain irony in the fact that the as yet unknown lover is 
Zeus himself. If there were several poems like this it may have given rise 
to the strange title xareuyai. 75 


72 See Page 1951b: 133-40. 

73 The scholiast on Homer says that Bacchylides and Hesiod told the Europa-story. It is 
usual to attribute this to the dithyrambs of Bacchylides (fr. 10), though it is not indicated 
by the source that the story was told in a dithyramb. 

74 See Oates 1932. 

75 The story given by the Homeric scholiast as from the mysterious Karevyai (537 PMG ) is 
one known from Ovid, who is thought to have got it from Simonides. Here too we have 
a story of maidens carried off and praying to a divinity who brings unexpected succour 
(Met. 13.669 ff.). 
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Simonides was especially famous for his poetry connected with the Per¬ 
sian Wars. The famous lyric encomium of those who fell at Thermopylae 
(531 PMG) speaks of 'this precinct of noble men' (avbpaiv ayaQwv 08 c ar\KO'S, 
6 ) and may refer to a shrine at Sparta for Leonidas and the Three Hundred, 
or to a sanctuary at Thermopylae itself in honour of all those who died in 
engagements at the famous pass . 76 There are references to a lyric poem for 
the battle of Artemisium (532-4 PMG), possibly for performance at Athens 
at the shrine of the wind-god Boreas or at the Panathenaea; Boreas had 
given the Athenians help in the battle (Her. 7.188 ff.). The Suda mentions 
an elegy for Artemisium and a lyric poem for Salamis, but because the few 
quotations relating to Artemisium were lyric it had been believed that the 
Suda had reversed the genres and the battles. New evidence has, however, 
enlarged our knowledge of Simonides' poetry for the Persian Wars and 
it has become clear from the papyri that there was in fact an elegy for 
Salamis (5-9 IEG 2 ). The Suda states that Simonides composed in the Doric 
dialect. The lyric fragments do show strong influence of Doric while the 
elegiac poems, as to be expected, are in an Ionic-Homeric language. 

One of the most startling papyrus publications of recent years has been 
extensive fragments of an elegy for Plataea by Simonides (10-14 IEG 2 ). 77 
The proemium (10 IEG 2 ) may be an invocation of Achilles, and the poem 
continues with a compendious description of his death and burial with 
Patroclus and mention of the fall of Troy. The poet goes on to introduce 
Homer and his role in giving deathless glory to the warriors who fought 
at Troy and he then (19) takes leave of Achilles to summon the Muse to 
assist him in celebrating those who fought for Greece at Plataea. There is 
considerable detail discernible about the battle: mention of Pausanias and 
the Spartans, the Megarians, and the arrival of the Peloponnesian troops 
at the Isthmus. Many of the supplements are made possible by reference 
to the account in Herodotus and considerable space seems to be devoted to 
the prophecy of Tisamenes given in Herodotus (9.36) before the papyrus 
runs out. The appearance of this poem strongly supports the theory that 
elegy was performed publicly. 7S It has been suggested that the occasion 
may have been the Festival of the Eleutheria at Plataea, and that poets like 
Simonides may have entered competitions with elegies as they did with 

76 See Molyneux 1992: 186-7. 

77 The reconstituted long fragment (11 IEG 2 ), which allows West to offer about thirty 
lines of quite continuous text - now our longest piece of Simonides, is the result of a 
combination of fragment 2327, known to E. Lobel and published in 1954 in volume 22 
of The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, with fragment 3965, published by P. Parsons in 1993 in 
volume 59. 

78 Bowie 1986a: 13-35. 
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their tragedies at other festivals. This would give new meaning to the old 
story that Aeschylus left Athens because he was defeated by Simonides in 
a competition to compose an elegy for Marathon (Vita Aeschyli 8). 79 

There is no area in which Simonides held such undisputed pre-eminence 
as in the composition of elegy. Ironically, it is just this pre-eminence that 
has rendered it almost impossible to isolate with certainty the compositions 
that are his. For throughout antiquity, from the time Simonides was alive 
to the time the Palatine Anthology was put together, epigrams and elegiac 
couplets were ascribed to him almost indiscriminately. There is only one 
epigram that all authorities are agreed is unquestionably his; it is the one 
quoted by Herodotus (7.228) who says it was inscribed by Simonides as 
an epitaph for his friend the seer Megistias who died at Thermopylae. 
Even the words used by Herodotus do not put the matter beyond all 
doubt, for he says that Simonides was the one eTnypaij/as, which technically 
means only that he provided and paid for the inscription, but almost all 
authorities are willing to believe that Herodotus means us to understand 
that Simonides composed it as well. The other two epigrams quoted in 
the same place, including the most famous of all Greek couplets, with the 
dead addressing the passerby and telling him to bring the news of their 
death back to the Spartans whose behests they followed, command much 
less agreement. They are frequently cited as Simonidean but there are 
scholars who vigorously contest the attribution. 80 After Herodotus there is 
no ancient author before Aristotle who ascribes an epigram to Simonides. 
This compounds the problem, because poetic couplets do not contain the 
name or sphragis of the author: this means that many undoubtedly genuine 
works that were inscribed became anonymous to later generations while 
conversely many were attributed to Simonides by people who had little 
solid reason for the attribution. It is reasonably certain that when Meleager 
put together his Garland , a precursor of the Greek Anthology, c. 100 
bc he drew on an earlier collection of epigrams ascribed to Simonides, 
probably made in the late fourth century bc . The epigrams that found 
their way into the Anthology are generally known as the 'Simonidea' and 
they form a large group of both epigrams meant for inscription (and in 
some cases known to have been inscribed) and purely literary elegies. A 
few of them are very likely to be authentic, while some are patently late 
literary exercises. But we have absolutely no certain way of separating 
true from false. Some ninety 'Simonidean' epigrams, ranging in length 
from two to twelve lines, are divided by Page into several categories: 1) on 

79 Boedeker 1995: 217-29. 

80 E.g., Page 1981: 232. 
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events before the Persian Wars and ascribed to Simonides; 2) on events 
before the Persian Wars and anonymous but possibly Simonidean; 3) and 
4), like 1) and 2) but on events of the Persian Wars; 5) on events and people 
contemporary with Simonides and ascribed to him; 6) on events and people 
contemporary with Simonides and anonymous but possibly Simonidean; 
7) miscellaneous ascriptions; 8) anachronistic ascriptions; 9) spurious and 
clearly falsely attributed. 81 The likelihood that surviving epigrams for rival 
states or families are by Simonides suggests his stature throughout Greece. 
He was employed by patrons of all sorts and his poetry is not proof of his 
politics or personal loyalties. 


Pindar 

Pindar's poetic career seems, from what we know, to have been entirely in 
the fifth century. 82 The ancient Vita of Pindar in the Ambrosian manuscript 
quotes the first-person utterance of someone who maintains that he was 
born in the year of a Pythian festival (fr. 193), and this has usually 
been taken as spoken in the poet's voice. The favoured years are 522 
and 518, with the later date preferred since it corresponds to the notice 
in the Suda that Pindar was born in the 65th Olympiad. If 518 is cor¬ 
rect he may be an exact contemporary of Bacchylides; he was a slightly 
younger contemporary of Aeschylus, who was born in 525. His birth¬ 
place was near Cynoscephalae near Thebes; his father's name is variously 
given as Daiphantus, Pagondas, or Scopelinus, his mother's as Cleodice. 
Pyth. 5.75-6, discussed below, speaks of the clan of the Aegeidae as e/ioi 
7rarepes. If this first-person utterance applies to the poet and not just to 
the chorus of the poem, Pindar was a member of an aristocratic family 
prominent in Thebes and in Sparta. P. Oxy. 2438 records a dithyrambic 
victory of Pindar in Athens in 497/6 or 496/5. The first definitely datable 
epinician ode is Pyth. 10 from 498. The name of Pindar's wife is given 
in the Ambrosian Vita as Megacleia, that of his son as Daiphantus, and 
those of his daughters as Protomache and Eumetis. Fr. 94c is apparently 
a daphnephorikon (a type of partheneion) written in honour of his son, 
with his daughters in the maiden-chorus. Many of the epinician odes are 


81 See Page 1975: vii-viii. 

82 The standard text of the epinician odes is by Snell and Maehler (1987) and that of the 
fragments by Maehler (1989); also important for its full account of the MSS tradition is 
the edition by Turyn (1952). For further bibliography, see Gerber 1969, and Gerber 1989 
and 1990. My thanks are due to Maggie Rogow for helpful advice and criticism. 
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definitely datable, with Pyth. 8, the last, from 446. If Pindar died at age 
80, as some ancient sources state, the probable year was 438. There are 
many anecdotes told about his life, most of them in the ancient lives. 83 
The recent tendency has been to view these anecdotes with considerable 
scepticism. 


Poetry 

According to the Ambrosian Vita Pindar's works were collected in sev¬ 
enteen books in the library at Alexandria. These comprised eight types 
of poetry: hymns (1); paeans (1); dithyrambs (2); prosodia (2); partheneia 
(3); hyporchemata (2); encomia (1); threnoi (1); epinician odes (4). Only 
the last survived as a book-text. Some idea of the other works may be 
gleaned from fragments, either in citation in prose authors or from papyrus 
fragments. The most substantial fragments are from Paeans 2, 4, and 6; 
these come from volume 5 of The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, published in 
1908, which contained portions of Paeans 1-10. 84 The epinician odes were 
arranged according to venue, for victors at Olympia, Delphi ( Pythians ), 
the Isthmus, and Nemea, in order of prestige and antiquity of the games. 
The last three odes at the end of the collection of Nemeans are not for 
victors at Nemea, and the final poem is in fact for an athlete entering upon 
a magistracy. These anomalous poems were appended to the Nemeans 
for the sake of convenience at a time when the Nemeans were the final 
book of the collection; the order of the last two books became reversed 
in the manuscripts with the result that the Nemeans now precede the 
Isthmians, a book that is mutilated at the end and thus incomplete. There 
are 45 complete poems, plus one fragmentary final Isthmian. 85 Because 
we have a book-text we have - what we do not possess in the case of 
the other lyric poets - substantial scholia, going back in large measure 
to Didymus in the first century bc but doubtless preserving many com¬ 
ments of the first Alexandrian commentators. These are indispensable for 
our understanding of the poet since the ancient commentators, even if 
they were living a few centuries subsequent to Pindar, possessed a feel¬ 
ing for the Greek language which we cannot hope to equal and many 
works now lost to us on which to base their judgements. 86 The existence 

83 These may be found in Lefkowitz 1981: 57-66. 

84 There are altogether fragments of 22 paeans. 

85 There has been some doubt whether Isth. 3 and 4 should be classed as a single poem or 
as two. 

86 The scholia have been edited in three volumes by Drachmann (1903, 1910, and 1927). 
There is a marked recent tendency to view the scholiasts with caution since it is felt 
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of victor-lists often enabled the scholiasts to date the poems accurately. 
Partial lists have reached us, either on papyrus, in inscriptions or as 
compilations. 

Within the individual books the odes are grouped according to the im¬ 
portance attached to the athletic events, with the equestrian victories placed 
first, followed by victories in gymnastic contests (pancration, wrestling, 
boxing, pentathlon, and foot-races, in this order). The victory with the 
four-horse chariot carried the greatest prestige and was placed first, fol¬ 
lowed by the victories with the single courser and with the mule-chariot. 
Both the Olympians and the Pythians show anomalies, however. The 
First Olympian, for a victory with the single horse, precedes odes for 
chariot-victors; it was given pride of place because of its famous opening 
praising the Olympic games. And neither Pythians 2 nor 3 is clearly for 
a chariot-victory at Delphi: 2 does not name the venue and 3 seems to be 
neither for a victory nor for a chariot. But both poems are for Hieron of 
Syracuse and were placed with Pyth. 1, which is for a chariot victory of 
Hieron, because of the importance of the addressee. The book of Pythians 
has as its final poem an ode in honour of a victor with the pipe. 

Pindar's language is the literary language found in Aleman, Ibycus, 
Stesichorus, and Bacchylides, with a stronger Doric flavour than is found 
in the Ionian Bacchylides, but fewer local peculiarities than in the Laconic 
of Aleman, though Pindar will on occasion use a Boeotian word. 87 There 
is an admixture of other dialects, in particular Aeolic, and epic forms are 
also present. The epinician odes fall roughly into two categories metrically. 
About half are in dactylo-epitrites, a metre found first in Stesichorus (above 
10) and also used by Simonides and Bacchylides, with the other half in 
'Aeolic' metres, based on iambs and choriambs. 88 Only one ode ( Ol. 13) 
combines both metres. The great majority of the odes are triadic, but seven 
(Ol. 14; Pyth. 6, 12; Nem. 2, 4, 9; Isth. 8) are monostrophic. Most of the 
triadic odes have three to five triads, approximately 100 lines; the Fourth 
Pythian with thirteen triads and 299 lines is a remarkable exception. 

There is no external evidence for the performance of the epinician odes 
and the indications given in the poems themselves lead critics to different 


that in many cases their interpretations are based on mere guess-work. In particular, 
the scholiasts are more eager than are most contemporary scholars to find biographical 
elements in the poems. 

87 E.g., alfiaKOvptais at Ol. 1.90. 

88 For a straightforward explanation of the metre and of the colometry of modern editions, 
see Nisetich 1980: 35-9. 
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conclusions. Most of the poems we have were undoubtedly sung in the 
presence of the victor at his home, but some shorter ones were probably 
performed at the place of victory. An impromptu song doubtless greeted the 
victor immediately upon his triumph, and we have seen (20 above) that this 
might incorporate a traditional refrain of Archilochus. In several instances 
we have pairs of odes from Pindar for the same victory (Ol. 2 and 3, 4 and 
5, 10 and 11; Pyth. 4 and 5). The reasons for there being two poems seem 
not always to be the same: it may be that one celebration was private, the 
other public (Ol. 2 and 3?), that one was commissioned by the victor, the 
other unofficially [Pyth. 5 and 4), that the two were performed at different 
times in the festivity (Ol. 4 and 5), or that one was performed immediately 
at the place of victory and the other, longer poem later at the home of the 
victor (Ol. 11 and 10). In one instance, Hieron's victory with the chariot 
at Delphi in 470, we have a short and perfunctory poem of Bacchylides 
(4) that was clearly performed at Delphi, and a magnificent poem from 
Pindar, Pyth. 1, that was the officially commissioned ode. And wealthy 
patrons might commission two odes for the same victory, as Hieron did in 
476 (Bacchylides 5 and Pindar Ol. 1). 

It has regularly been assumed since antiquity that the epinician odes 
were all performed chorally. But this assumption no longer seems as certain 
as it once did, and it has been challenged, most notably by Lefkowitz. 89 
Triadic composition is itself no proof of choral performance as we have 
seen (above 11), and both the long poems of Stesichorus and the triadic 
poem of Ibycus to Polycrates are now widely held to be citharodic or for 
solo performance. At the heart of the problem is the use of the first-person 
pronoun in Pindar. Some scholars insist that it is primarily the voice of a 
chorus referring to itself (as it undoubtedly is in the non-epinician poetry 
of Pindar), some say that it is always the poet and does not presuppose a 
chorus, and some take the position that the reference may fluctuate, being 
sometimes the poet and sometimes a chorus. Even those who continue to 
believe that the odes were for the most part performed chorally are now 
willing to believe that this is not necessarily true for all of them. The most 
reasonable conclusion is that whatever the circumstances of performance - 
and they may have varied - the first-person utterance must always include 
the poet. Pindar may on occasion have travelled with his poems to the places 
where they were performed: the first-person indications of his presence 


89 Davies 1988: 52-64; Lefkowitz 1991. The debate has continued: see Heath and Lefkowitz 
1991: 173-91 (an exhaustive presentation and discussion of the evidence), followed (ibid.) 
by Carey 1991: 192-200; Morgan 1993: 1-15; D'Alessio 1994: 117-39; Lefkowitz 1995: 
139-50. 
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(e.g., ?]A Bov, Karefiriv) are variously taken as indicating his actual presence 
or as a convention used figuratively of the presence of the poem (or of a 
chorus in performance). 

Pindar's patrons are the rich and powerful of the entire Hellenic world, 
especially ruling princes who entered the equestrian events in the major 
games as a way of displaying their wealth and acquiring pan-Hellenic glory. 
The addressees of his epinician odes range from Sicily in the west to Rhodes 
in the east (Ol. 7), and from Thessaly in the north ( Pyth. 10) to Cyrene 
in the south (Pyth. 4 and 5). Somewhat surprisingly, there are no odes for 
victors from Sparta. Less surprisingly, Athens does not figure largely, for 
it was aristocrats, not democrats, who were Pindar's patrons: and of the 
two short odes for victors from Attica (Pyth. 7, Nem. 2), the first is for 
an Alcmaeonid, Megacles. Pindar's own city of Thebes, enemy of Athens 
throughout the fifth century, is well represented (Pyth. 11; Isth. 1, 3, 4, 
7). Despite the fact that Thebes had sided with the Persians when they 
invaded Greece and had actually fought against the Athenians at Plataea 
(it was later punished for its apostasy), Pindar's official position as a poet 
of all Greece has him proudly proclaim the repulse of the barbarians that 
threatened Hellas: in the First Pythian he salutes the Athenian role at 
Salamis, the Spartan role at Plataea, and the successes gained by the rulers 
of Syracuse against Etruscans and Carthaginians in the waters off Sicily 
and Italy (70-9); in Isth. 8, for a victor from Aegina, Pindar mentions the 
'rock of Tantalus' that had been averted from Greece by a god (10). Since 
Aeginetans had won special distinction in the battle of Salamis they could 
take this as praise of their island. Like Thebes, Aegina was throughout 
the period during which Pindar composed a rival and enemy of Athens. 
Though there is little or no sense in Pindar that his privileged aristocrats 
are a threatened species, it is true that he lived to see the overthrow of the 
ruling houses of Syracuse, Acragas, and Cyrene for which he composed 
his greatest poems. His regular stance is that the glory of victory not only 
redounds to the credit of the individual who achieved it but is a boon 
for the entire polis and wider community (to y' tv £vvu> TTtTTOvaytvov tv, 
Pyth. 9.93). 90 But it would be wrong to think that the victor-ode was 
primarily for a civic celebration as was Athenian tragedy. Even if the 
victor's polis is named and is understood to bask in the reflected glory 
of the victory of a native son, the ode was primarily commissioned by a 
wealthy individual whose achievements and generosity are the raison d'etre 
of the song. It was once fashionable to think that Pindar was uncomfortable 
in his task of praising athletic victory and sought to alleviate the necessity 


90 This matter is discussed by Kurke 1991. 
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of enumerating all the individual's feats; but there is no reason to attribute 
this distaste, if it is felt by moderns, either to the Greek poet or to a Greek 
audience. 91 Greek literature is from the beginning filled with admonitions 
to excel; 92 the foundation of Greek humanism is the belief in the possibility 
of outstanding accomplishment in a brief and precarious human existence. 93 
Pindar's gnomai remind us how fully he proclaims this creed: life without 
toil and risk is not worth living ( 6ave.iv b’oicnv avayiea, ra Ke Tty avatwyov 
/ yfipa y ev ckotoo KaOyyevos e\j/oi ficiTav, / airavruiv K.a\a>v ayyopos; Ol. 
1.82-4). Sport is a form of competition that provides an obvious theatre 
for display of merit. And Pindar's language is replete with expressions for 
excellence (apioroy, apera., KOpvepal, aooroy, deUAoit). The poet's task is to 
immortalize this excellence in poetry, the only sure form of continuing life 
after death. A secondary task is to proclaim it in the face of detractors, for 
no accomplishment that sets man apart from his peers is unattended by 
the envy (ef>6ovos) of the small-minded. 94 

Among Pindar's poems are two groups that stand out, those for Sicil¬ 
ian and those for Aeginetan patrons. Together they account for over half 
the odes. The fourteen Sicilian poems are mostly to be found among the 
Olympians and Pythians 95 and bespeak the concern of the ruling families 
there to win in the events that conferred the greatest prestige at the most 
important sites and to commission the most important poet to celebrate 
their success. Nine of the eleven complete Aeginetan odes are among the 
Nemeans and Isthmians : 96 these odes are mostly for youthful victors in 
less spectacular events. 

Of the Sicilian odes four [Ol. 1; Pyth. 1-3) are for Hieron of Syracuse, 
while two are for his relative-by-marriage and general Chromius ( Nem. 1 
and 9), and four are for the royal house of Acragas, also allied to Hieron 
by marriage. 97 Two of the poems for Hieron's victories can be dated: Ol. 
1 is for 476 with the horse Pherenicus, and Pyth. 1 is for his chariot 

91 See Heath 1986: 85-98, esp. 92-4. 

92 The best known formulation is aikv apiareveLv kcl'l viteipo^ov eppevai akkcov (Homer, II. 
6.208). 

93 The most memorable statement of this idea is Glaucus' speech to Sarpedon at Homer, //. 
12.310-28. 

94 See Kirkwood 1984: 169-84. 

95 With the exception of Nem. 1 and 9; Isth. 2. 

96 The exceptions are Ol. 8, Pyth. 8. The fragmentary Isth. 9 is for an Aeginetan. 

97 Hieron was married to the daughter of Xenocrates (addressee of Pyth. 6 and Isth. 2); 
Theron (addressee of Ol. 2 and 3), brother of Xenocrates, was father of Demarete, wife of 
Gelon; Gelon was brother of Hieron and founder of the Syracusan dynasty from whom 
Hieron inherited the throne. After Gelon's death Demarete became wife of another of 
Hieron's brothers, Polyzelus, whose own daughter was married to Theron. 
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victory at Delphi in 470, though this victory pales in insignificance in a 
poem which celebrates far more the military victories of Hieron and his 
founding of the new city at Aetna on the slopes of the mountain to reward 
his veterans. The Third Pythian, among the poems which strain belief that 
the epinicians were performed chorally, appears to be a consolation to an 
ailing Hieron and to mention past but not present victories, 98 while Pyth. 
2 is not definitely datable. 99 Pindar is generally taken to have visited the 
Sicilian courts in 476, the year of the first three Olympian odes. The Second 
Olympian is remarkable for the great eschatological passage it contains 
outlining a doctrine of judgment and reincarnation. This doctrine is so 
unlike the normal theology of the epinician poems, which do not deal with 
survival after death except inasmuch as it is conferred as poetic immortality, 
that it is quite reasonably thought to show Sicilian religious influence, 
perhaps doctrine that was important to Theron of Acragas, the addressee. 100 
We shall see (below 53) that the dual verb of line 88 of this poem has been 
thought to refer in uncomplimentary fashion to Simonides and Bacchylides, 
and this possibility is not to be discounted, despite general reluctance today 
to find evidence for personal quarrels in the poetry of Pindar. 

Whether or not the common enmity of Thebes and Aegina with Athens 
provided a bond between Pindar and his patrons on Aegina, 101 Pindar, as a 
Theban, boasts a personal link with the island: at Isth. 8.16-30 he explains 
that it is especially fitting that he give praise since Thebe and Aegina were 
sisters, both daughters of the river Asopus. Aegina provides an unparalleled 
source of heroic myth, for through her son by Zeus, Aeacus, Aegina was 
the source of the great heroes of saga, Peleus and Telamon and their sons 
Achilles and Ajax. Like Bacchylides (below 50) Pindar exploits the rich fund 
of Aeginetan myth in his Aeginetan poems. 

Pindar's connection with the city of Cyrene also deserves mention. 
Three of the Pythian odes are Cyrenean. The Ninth Pythian from 474, 
for Telesikrates of Cyrene, is the most popular of Pindar's poems because 
of its central myth, which tells of Apollo's union with the Thessalian 
nymph Cyrene and of her translation to North Africa where she became 
the eponym of a Greek colony. The erotic theme of the myth is clearly 

98 On Pyth. 3 and the equestrian victories of Hieron, see Robbins 1990: 307-18 [reprinted 
in this volume 175-91] 

99 The possibilities are discussed by Most 1985: 60-8, who plausibly dates it early, to 477 
bc. Some scholars have seen in this poem an offering for Hieron's victory with the 
chariot at Olympia in 468, when Bacchylides composed ode 3. 

100 Lloyd-Jones 1985: 245-84. 

101 It is remarkable that the Aeginetan boy-victors more than once have an Athenian 
trainer: Melesias in Ol. 8 and Nem. 4, 6; Menander, Nem. 5. 
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linked to the treatment of the victory, for the victor is also seen as one 
who brings back a bride (= victory) from mainland Greece to adorn his 
city. 102 Pythians 4 and 5 are for King Arcesilaus, the eighth and last in the 
line of rulers descended from Battus, founder of the colony. 103 The Fourth 
Pythian is Pindar's most ambitious poem and was commissioned in 462, to 
honour the victory by the king in the chariot-race at Delphi, by a political 
refugee, Demophilus, who had spent his exile in Thebes and hoped by the 
magnificent offering to win his recall to his native city. The extended myth 
of the poem is the story of Jason and the Argonauts and is apposite because 
the king claimed descent from one of the Argonauts, Euphemus, who had 
on the return voyage of the Argo received at the site of Cyrene a pledge 
that his descendants would colonize the area. 104 The accompanying Fifth 
Pythian, the king's own commission, does not contain mythical narrative, 
but shows a remarkably detailed knowledge of the topography of the city, 
one unparalleled in the other works of Pindar. 

The Pindaric ode appears to be made up of a number of disparate el¬ 
ements that are hard for us to reconcile into a whole of which all the 
parts are clearly related. In a developed ode (i.e., one of the poems with 
the normal length of five triads) we can consistently count on finding 
five components. 105 There must be, first of all, the essential information 
about the victor: his name, the name of his father and, in many cases, 
of his clan, the name of his city and of the victory which he won. If 
the victor has won at other times and in other places there will be a 
catalogue of these victories. It is likely that other victories were won by 
other members of the family in previous generations, and since Pindar likes 
to emphasize inheritance (which he usually calls (pv a) he will probably 
mention these victories too. This indispensable material constitutes the 
objective 'programme' of the ode; 106 it relates specifically to the occasion 
and was doubtless expected by the patron, who provided the necessary 
information. Second, the poet speaks self-consciously of his own poetry 
and of his own song. Pindar is in fact the first Greek poet in whom 
we find repeated and ubiquitous reflection on the nature of his role as 
poet and on his art. He regularly talks of and to his Muse, he mentions 

102 See Kohnken 1985. 

103 Herodotus in Book 4.145-67 tells the story of the first six kings, named alternately 
Battus (the name of the founder) and Arcesilaus. 

104 On the possible further relevance of the myth, see Robbins 1975: 205-13 [reprinted in 
this volume 192-201]. 

105 See Frankel 1975: 440 (= 1962: 500) 

106 The term 'Programm' is that of Schadewaldt 1928. 
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principles of selection (Kaipos) and the rules or constraint that govern his 
utterance, he mentions the poet's obligation to praise (ypeoj) and tender 
what is the legitimate reward (anoiva.) of the victor, and he comments 
on the relationship of inborn ability to acquired skill in poetry, generally 
privileging the native ability of the crotyos. 107 Third, there are yvoopaL or 
aphorisms that encapsulate the traditional wisdom that the crocpos teaches. 
These often form bridge-passages that articulate the sections of the ode. 
There is a long tradition of such didactic utterance in Greek poetry, and 
there were entire collections of vtto0t]kcu or sayings; one of these collections 
was attributed to the sage and mentor Cheiron, an important presence in 
Pindar's poetry. 108 The moralizing gnomai, by offering ethical reflection 
on the events commemorated in the poem, lift the occasional to the level 
of the universal. Fourth, there are ubiquitous hymnal elements (Pindar 
calls his own epinician odes vpvoi), prayers and addresses to gods, and 
other theological reflection. No poet is more insistent that all achievement 
and all glory, in fact all elements of human life both good and bad, are 
the disposition of divinity. In addition to the major Olympians, many 
lesser divinities, some little more than divinized abstractions, are present 
in the odes: examples are Tuy?? (O/. 12), the Xapire? (O/. 14), 'Wcrvyia 
(. Pyth. 8), and " £lpa ( Nem. 8). And finally, most odes of any length have a 
mythical narrative. Like the gnomai, the myths place the actual in a wider 
context and provide material that somehow illuminates the occasion. The 
myths very frequently draw on material that is particular to the family or 
city of the addressee. This part of the Pindaric ode is the one that makes 
the most immediate appeal to the modern reader, for he tells the stories 
with incomparable brilliance. Compression is the key-note: the narrative 
emphasizes carefully chosen scenes from a larger whole that is likely to be 
well known to the audience. Pindar is concerned, however, to emphasize 
that he is giving a true account of past events. He may criticize his prede¬ 
cessors for their versions and substitute a different story. On occasion he 
appears to be choosing the preferred version from among many that were 
current; on occasion he appears to be making up a new version in good 
faith as more in keeping with his canons of appropriate behaviour - the 


107 The poet is thus in many respects like the victor in that he requires inborn talent that 
is developed by training. The idea is memorably expressed in the contrast between the 
<ro<f>6s 6 7roA,A.a eidcos (f>va and the yadovies at Ol. 2.86. There are good remarks on this 
in Hubbard 1985: 107-24. 

108 He occurs in Pyth. 3, 4, 6, 9; Nem. 3; Isth. 8, usually in the role of mentor and guide 
to the heroes of myth (Achilles, Jason, Asclepius), who are themselves paradigms. 
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Muse who inspires him is in every case the guarantor of the truth of his 
account. 109 


Criticism 

Pindar's epinician poems possess these various elements in such apparently 
random order and with such abrupt and difficult transitions that it is not 
surprising that criticism in the modern period has been obsessed with 
a search for what gives individual poems their unity. In an important 
and often-cited article Young traced nineteenth-century solutions to the 
unity-problem to what he considered their fons et origo malorum in the 
editions of Boeckh (1811-21) and Dissen (1830). Working in conjunction 
they developed the notion that each poem could be reduced to a siimmci 
sententia or Gmndgedanke, a short thematic statement informing in each 
case the various parts of the poem. 110 This approach necessarily privileged 
the gnomic utterances, for by their very nature they provided just the 
short encapsulating maxims that might serve such a purpose. Recently 
it has been shown that this approach is not so new as Young posited 
and that earlier critics from the Renaissance onwards had offered similar 
solutions to the problem of unity. Young's own solution, which provides 
a 'Grand on which the Gedanken of the poem are built,' is found to be 
in effect not very different from the views he criticizes. 111 Other critics 
have found the vinculum that binds the parts elsewhere, frequently in 
the idea of a repeated word or image. Boeckh also posited the influential 
idea of historical allegory in the poems of Pindar, i.e., that much in the 
poems referred to events in the victor's own life or to politics of the 
time. Myths were particularly susceptible to being read for covert historical 
references. It is undeniable that the nineteenth century had a penchant for 
biography that is unpalatable to contemporary Pindaric criticism: this trend 
culminates in Wilamowitz's great book on Pindar, which is biographical 
throughout. 112 

The reaction against historicist criticism found its apogee in the influ¬ 
ential work of Bundy. 113 This was in effect an extension of Schadewaldt's 

109 The most famous instance of Pindar correcting his predecessors is his account of Pelops' 
ivory shoulder in Ol. 1. In some instances we have an existing literary version of the 
account that Pindar sets straight, e.g., Ol. 7.20-34 and Homer, II. 2.653-70. 

110 Young 1964. 

111 Heath 1986: 97-8. 

112 Wilamowitz 1922. The conjectural dates given in the Teubner text for poems that are 
not securely datable by external evidence are Wilamowitz's dates. 

113 Bundy 1962a and 1962b. 
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earlier insistence on the programme and concentrated exclusively on the 
rhetoric of praise. For Bundy Pindaric odes served 'the single purpose of 
eulogizing men and communities' and did not indulge in recondite al¬ 
lusiveness that contained 'personal, religious, political, philosophical and 
historical references that might interest the poet but do nothing to en¬ 
hance the glory of a given patron' (Bundy 1962b: 35). The great advance 
of this approach was that it made poems and passages that had previ¬ 
ously been mysterious and inaccessible much more comprehensible, for 
they could be seen upon analysis to be variations of a limited number 
of commonplaces. 114 The poems were virtuosic displays of the poet's skill 
in manipulating topoi, which were 'foil' for the climax or 'cap' of direct 
victor-praise. The disadvantage of the approach was that the poet became 
less interesting: his thought was jejune or non-existent and his technique 
the only thing worth studying. In this sense Bundy continued an estab¬ 
lished tradition of devaluing Pindar as a thinker. 115 And Bundy's work 
led to a downplaying of the political and historical setting of the odes, 
though this may also have been caused in part by hostility to historical 
allegory. 116 Reaction has come from a number of quarters, in particular 
from those who have taken Pindar's intelligence seriously. 117 The very 
idea of 'unity' has been challenged as a post-Pindaric notion inappropriate 
to the study of a Pindaric ode, for it involves, no matter where it is 
found, a reductionist and centripetal tendency that does scant justice to 
the manifold diversity of the poetry. Now we have come full circle and 
a critic can say again, 'Pindar in fact could use his odes as springboards 
for advancing personal interests which were only indirectly connected with 
the objective epinician program' 118 or 'digression was no crime until Pin¬ 
dar's licence to digress was revoked and that (...) was a relatively recent 
development. ' 119 

A detailed analysis of one of Pindar's odes will serve to add substance 
to the points made above. The rubrics are intended to point to issues raised 
in the foregoing discussion. 


114 See Lloyd-Jones 1973: 109-37. 

115 Norwood's famous phrase (1945: 184) that Pindar could 'think like a child and sing like 
an archangel' is an example. 

116 E.g., Carey 1981: 4 'Recent research into the conventions of Pindaric poetry has 
rendered speculation on the historical ambiance of individual odes largely unnecessary 

117 Hubbard 1985: 107-24. 

118 Hubbard 1992: 78. 

119 Heath 1986: 98. 
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The Eighth Pythian 

The poem is dated by the scholiast to 446 bc and this date is generally 
accepted. It is the last datable poem of Pindar. 

1 The Political Background. 

Since this is of importance for understanding the poem it must be 
sketched. 120 

After the Athenian victory over the Boeotians at Oenophyta in 457, 
Aegina was forced to become a member of the Delian League and to pay 
tribute. The tribute imposed was higher than that of any of the other allies. 
In 447, however, an Athenian force was defeated in Boeotia at Coronea 
(Thuc. 1.113) and Boeotia was evacuated. The following year, the year 
of our poem, Athens had to contend with revolts in Euboea and Megara, 
and a Peloponnesian force under the Spartan king Pleistoanax advanced 
into Attica as far as Eleusis but mysteriously withdrew (Thuc. 1.114). 
Negotiations began which led to the Thirty Years Peace, concluded between 
Athens and Sparta probably early in 445. 

It is likely, but not certain, that the Pythian victory of Aristomenes, 
won in August/September of 446, was celebrated after the invasion and 
withdrawal but before the negotiated peace. For some recent critics the 
events of 446 are unimportant for the poem: one flatly states that by the 
time of the athletic victory 'it had become clear that the Spartans would do 
nothing for the Aeginetans.' 121 This has the advantage of hindsight - it is 
true that the Thirty Years Peace did not relieve the position of Aegina, but 
unlikely that the conditions of it were published in 446, 122 when Aeginetans 
might still have entertained hope because of the recent Athenian reversals 
and willingness to negotiate. Another recent treatment ignores events of 
446 too, but in a diametrically opposed way. 123 It advances the unusual 
view that the Athenian Empire crumbled at Coronea and the Aeginetan 
aristocrats could regard their city as free again since 447. The references to 
Typhoeus and Porphyrion at the beginning of the poem are to a vanquished 
monster and the words e\ev6epu> aroKcp (98) are to a voyage of freedom 
already under way. We have a clear instance of historical allegory in the 

120 Some commentators, nonetheless, discuss the poem without any consideration of the 
political events of the period: cf. Carne-Ross 1985: 169-84 (a good example of treatment 
of a poem in terms of dominant or recurring images). 

121 Figueira 1991: 90. 

122 Brown 1951: 1-6 sets out the details of the question well. 

123 Pfeijffer 1995: 156-65. Pfeijffer's interpretation is anticipated by Boeckh, who thought 
that the reference to freedom required a date before 457 for the poem, despite the 
scholiast (Boeckh 1821: 308). See also L.R. Farnell 1930-2: 2.192. 
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poem, with the defeated monsters symbols of a defeated Athens. The poem 
becomes triumphalist and so loses the wistfulness regularly found in it. 

Apart from the fact that this reading ignores the central myth as a 
possible source of understanding of the overall tone of the poem, it attaches 
mistaken emphasis to the tense (or aspect) of the imperative KOfj. i(y in 
the final prayer. It is maintained that 'the polis is already "on a voyage 
of freedom" at the moment the ode is being sung' since it has already 
liberated itself from the yoke of foreign domination. But Aegina was not 
free in 446. To call her free is wishful thinking (the province of prayer). In 
a prayer the thing prayed for does not usually exist yet - it is called into 
being by the invocation if the patronage solicited is granted. The prayer 
to Hesychia with which the poem opens contains the present imperative 
deKev (5), for instance. This means not that Hesychia has already received 
Aristomenes but that the reception is coincident with the invocation to 
a beneficial power that will not refuse it. 124 Aegina's course of freedom 
will come into being with the special protection of the goddess addressed. 
Prayer is prolepsis, not performance utterance. 125 

For another scholar, on the other hand, the events of 446 are important, 
but since it is impossible to decide whether the poem was written before 
or after the invasion of Attica two rival readings must be entertained. If 
the composition is before the invasion of Attica the addressee is being 
warned, through the invocation of Hesychia, not to be rash but to think 
twice before running off to ally himself with the invading forces; if the 
composition is after the invasion, the invocation of Hesychia is an apology 
for inactivity, directed at those who felt that intervention might have 
produced more conclusive results. 126 Apart from the unsatisfactory nature 
of the explanation that is meant to work in two different circumstances 
(only one of which can have obtained), the reading fails to satisfy because 
it views Hesychia as pacifism with regard to an external foe. The reference 
of qrrvyfa is, as we would expect, to the internal politics of Aegina. 127 


124 There is a parallel at the end of the Sixth Olympian. Poseidon is asked to grant a 
voyage Kapariov / cktos kovra to Syracuse and to swell the power of the poet's song 
(biboL, 104, and acfe, 105). The trouble-free voyage will be the result of the prayer if it 
is granted. It makes a difference whether a present imperative is directed to a god in a 
prayer or to a mortal in an injunction: the imperatives addressed to Hieron at the end of 
the First Pythian (85 ff.) pretend that the qualities he is encouraged to manifest already 
exist. They may in actual fact not exist but the poet tactfully suggests that they do. 

125 The present and aorist imperatives are equivalent in such phrases: see Hummel 1993: 
326. 

126 Cole 1992: 101-11. 

127 Pfeijffer 1995: 156-65. 
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It makes pre-eminent sense to believe that in the year 446 there were 
on Aegina opposing groups, aristocrats of long-standing hostility to Athe¬ 
nians on the one hand and powerful families sympathetic to Athens on 
the other. 128 Pindar appeals for civic concord at a time of high tension: 
the strain so near the surface will have existed even before the battle of 
Coronea and would continue even after the Peace. These difficulties have a 
special interest for the Eighth Pythian since it is the only poem of Pindar's 
for an Aeginetan victor that can be securely dated to the period after 
the subjugation of the city in 457. The city is asked to avoid fratricidal 
strife and join in unison in celebrating the victory of one of its native 
sons. 129 Pindar's sympathies will naturally have been with the aristocrats, 
his patrons: he had in all likelihood composed earlier for the Meidylidae, 
the clan of Aristomenes (cf. fr. 190). He allows the possibility (59-60) that 
he had on his voyage to Delphi had a prediction of Aristomenes' victory, 
and this would suggest that he knew beforehand that Aristomenes was 
competing. Perhaps he had already been approached to write an ode if 
Aristomenes should win. Aeginetan aristocrats had some reason for hope 
since Coronea; but to proclaim or even imply that Athens had been defeated 
was premature in 446 (and was belied by the terms of the Peace when they 
were actually promulgated). The ray of hope, and it was no more, could 
still be extinguished by civil strife, and the aristocratic faction would hear a 
covert reminder that peace at home was the prelude to and precondition of 
eventual discomfiture of an external enemy, represented by the monsters of 
the opening triad. Athens could not be openly mentioned, for Athens was 
as yet far from defeated. 'In contrast to the Pythian victory, this victory 
(i.e., the reacquisition of freedom) had not yet been won.' 130 

2 Voice 

The Eighth Pythian provides two passages (55-60 and 98-100) that are 
central to the whole discussion of first-person reference. 

128 For the likely existence of an Athenian airoiKia on the island see Figueira 1991 passim. 

129 This is a more attractive explanation than to posit that Pindar is by an invocation of 
f Hor>)(ia merely trying to defuse the cpOovos that regularly attends the victor at the time 
of his reintegration into the polis (Kurke 1991: 210 n30). 

130 Krischer 1985: 123. Krischer's demonstration of the ways in which the Eighth Pythian 
consciously recalls the First is very persuasive evidence that there is a political 
background to the Eighth. No one will deny that in the First the actual victory at 
Delphi pales beside the political events celebrated, Hieron's founding of Aetna and his 
defeat of the Carthaginians and Etruscans. In an environment where Pindar is not free 
to speak as openly as he was in 476, he can do so most effectively by allusion to his 
own poetry. 
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In the first of the two passages cited the speaker maintains that he had a 
prophecy on the road to Delphi. One scholiast took the passage starting at 
55 (rocavra pkv) to be spoken by the chorus in persona victoris. 131 The T is 
thus Aristomenes, who would have received from Alcmeon a prophecy of 
victory as he set out from Aegina to compete in the games. This solution 
has found few adherents, though it was attractive to Bundy, who was eager 
to eliminate anything personal on the part of the poet from his poetry. 132 It 
may be that the scholiast, in making this unusual claim for the reference of 
the pronoun, is privy to information lacking to us, but in the absence of any 
external information and of certain parallels, 133 and without an indicator 
in the poem that there is an assumed voice, we would do best to abandon 
this proposal. 

A variation of this idea is that the words are spoken by members of 
a group, perhaps a theoric group, from Aegina to Delphi. 134 There is a 
problem of who actually received the prophecy if the singular conceals a 
group: there must be a bit of fudging, for the impression is of sponta¬ 
neous prophecy, perhaps even a vision, and this is hardly likely to have 
happened to a group. 135 So in this case too the experience is really the 
victor's and a chorus, which overlaps to some degree with the theoric group 
that accompanied Aristomenes, is in effect speaking in persona victoris. 
The fundamental question at issue here is whether the T excludes the 
poet. 

There is no incontrovertible instance of a choral T that must exclude 
the poet. The instance that is often supposed probative, Nem. 7.85, 136 is 
an unresolved crux. 137 Two others are disputed: Pyth. 5.76 and line 98 
of the same Eighth Pythia7i. In the former case, mentioned above, it is 
maintained that ejuot 7 mrepes cannot refer to Pindar, since even if there 
were Theban Aegeidae, as we know there were [Isth. 7.15), we do not 
know that Pindar's own ancestors came to Cyrene. But to refuse to grant 
the poet's licence to capitalize on a link between himself and the city of the 
addressee by naming as a link the Aegeids, who were certainly emigrants 


131 278a, 82, 83, Drachmann Scholia 2.214. It is not clear where the scholiast thinks the 
chorus abandons the voice of the victor and returns to his own persona. 

132 Bundy 1962b: 69-70. So too Floyd 1965: 187-200. 

133 The scholiast on Pyth. 9.91 ( = 2161, Drachmann Scholia 2.236) takes the passage in 
question there as spoken by the victor: see also P. Giannini in Gentili et al. 1995: 612. 

134 Slater 1979: 68-70. 

135 As observed by Giannini in Gentili et al. 1995: 576, ad 56-60. 

136 Carey 1981: 16. 

137 D'Alessio 1994: 133-5. D'Alessio disposes of the supposed problem of Pyth. 3.78 and 
of those who think that the utterance there excludes the poet. 
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via Sparta and Thera from Pindar's own 77 arpa, is impossibly restrictive. 138 
And, in any case, those who believe that a chorus excludes the poet in Pyth. 
5 face an exaggeration at least as problematic, for Pindar would then use 
poetic licence in allowing a Cyrenean chorus that will hardly have consisted 
entirely of Aegeidae to act as though they were all descendants of this clan 
(for the entire chorus will say eyol 7 rarepey). On balance, then, it is best to 
assume that Pindar introduces the mention of the Aegeid clan because it 
is Theban and he wants to establish a link between himself and the city of 
the addressee; he may in addition have been an Aegeid. Equally, it would 
be amusingly literal-minded to insist that the speaker who calls Aegina 
'mother' at the end of the Eighth Pythian cannot be Pindar, since Aegina 
is technically his aunt, 139 but mother only to native Aeginetans. Here too 
Pindar pushes the link beyond the literal. 

And so it is most likely that the person speaking is the one who at 29 ff. 
maintains that he cannot dilate on the glories of Aegina. It is the poet who 
received the prophecy on the road to Delphi. If so we have an astonishing 
intrusion of personal voice into a public poem, for the poet is allegedly 
presenting a biographical detail. Why does he do it? 

There are two questions to answer here: who gave the prophecy and 
what was its content? The second must be guessed at, for Pindar, signif¬ 
icantly, is silent about what was revealed to him. It may be that he was 
told the name of the victor. This would almost force us to believe that he 
had been commissioned in advance to write a poem for Aristomenes if he 
should win. This is possible, for, as suggested above, Pindar probably knew 
the family, and, knowing as little as we do about how he received his com¬ 
missions, we cannot exclude the possibility that he was approached before 
the crown games by aristocrats who intended to retain him in the event 
of a victory. 140 Viewed in purely mercenary terms, this would lend some 
substance to Pindar's puzzling statement that the ytiTtuv who delivered the 
prophecy was a guardian of his material benefit ( KTeavutv (f>v\a£ eycbv, 58), 
for he was offering the virtual assurance of a commission. 141 It might even 
be the case that Pindar had prayed for the success of Aristomenes and the 

138 Pindar likes to forge a link between himself and the addressee: cf. Ol. 6.82 ff., which 
establishes a link between Thebes and Stymphalos (here too it is the relationship of the 
cities, not a blood relationship, that is paramount). 

139 The nymph Metope (Ol. 6.85) is mother by Asopus of both Thebe and Aegina. 

140 See Robbins 1990: 312-13 [in this volume 182] for the suggestion that Pindar was 
commissioned in advance by Hieron for a victory that he did not, as it turned out, 
win. 

141 On Pindar's advertisement of the fact that his is a well-paid Muse, see Woodbury 1968: 
527^2. 
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prophecy was the result of petition or inquiry rather than a spontaneous 
apparition. We have no way of knowing. 142 

But Pindar's lack of explicitness does suggest that he is implying some¬ 
thing, or at least allowing his Aeginetan audience to fill the silence. It lends 
an attractiveness to the idea that the prophecy was something that he can 
only hint at and that this was that the days of Athenian hegemony were 
numbered. 143 

To the question 'who gave the prophecy?' there must be a definite 
answer, though there is not universal agreement. Since the time of the 
scholiast there has been a division of opinion. The scholium mentioned 
above as saying that the prophecy was given to Aristomenes (whose voice 
is assumed by the chorus) says that Alcmeon was the prophet and so 
contradicts another notice that says that it was Amphiaraus (this notice, 
incidentally, does not name Aristomenes as the recipient, suggesting that 
this scholiast may well have made the more traditional assumption that 
the recipient was Pindar). 144 The vast majority of critics until recently have 
assumed that the subject of vTravraaev and ecf> a\j/a.TO (59, 60) is Alcmeon, 
because he is mentioned in the principal clause of the same sentence. 
Hubbard has argued powerfully for the understanding of the scholiast who 
believes that Amphiaraus gave the prophecy, 145 and has found followers. 146 
The strength of the argument is that he has shown that syntactically the 
sentence does not require Alcmeon to be understood as subject of the 
subordinate clause just because he has been named in the main clause, 
and that there is strong evidence for an oracle of Amphiaraus at Thebes 
whereas there is none for a cult of Alcmeon. The passage is viewed as the 
patriotic outburst of a Pindar who is eager to advertise the importance of 
a Theban shrine. Considerations of 'unity' are irrelevant; Pindar is simply 
using the poem as a springboard for an interest that is not connected with 
the programme. 

That Pindar has something to say in this poem that is more than the 
praise of Aristomenes seems clear, but this wider concern is consistent with 


142 Krischer's statement (1985: 123) that Pindar would in this case have received in a 
dream the name of the future victor and that this is unparalleled is a bit extreme, for 
it seems to imply that Pindar would thus have received out of the blue an unknown 
name. He may in fact have been receiving confirmation; if this is so the practice is less 
extraordinary. 

143 Krischer, loc. cit.; Hubbard (1993: 203) says the same thing: 'it may have foretold a 
general reversal in Aegina's political fortune.' 

144 Amphiaraus, 278b; Alcmeon, 278a. 

145 Hubbard 1993. 

146 E.g., D'Alessio 1994: 135 n60. 
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the whole, and it regards Aegina rather than Thebes. It is not crucial to 
this argument to establish who gave the prophecy, but despite Hubbard's 
powerful argument Alcmeon still makes better sense, and this gives the 
poem greater unity. 

It should be noted that whether the prophecy was given by Amphiaraus 
or Alcmeon it is exceptional. Amphiaraus' oracle was forbidden to native 
Thebans (Her. 8.134); hence Pindar's encounter with the hero would be 
most unusual and could not have been regular divination. There is no 
tradition of any oracle of Alcmeon at Thebes, Aegina, or Argos, 147 and so 
a prophecy of Alcmeon is exceptional too. 148 Either way we are faced with 
something unusual that Pindar is reporting. But Alcmeon is the subject of a 
myth that begins with the words cf>va to yevvalov emTrpeTrei / ck TTarepoov 
Trcucri \fip.a (44-5), and the oracle is reported to have been delivered by 
someone who prophesied crvyyovoicn reyvais (60, in emphatic position 
at the end of sentence and triad). 149 Now, Amphiaraus was a hereditary 
prophet, but there is little point in emphasizing this here, whereas there 
is an important point underlined if Alcmeon, who is seen as reproducing 
his father's excellence as a fighter, is also seen to be showing his father's 
prophetic skill: Amphiaraus was proverbially known for two things - he 
was apifiorepov p.ai>TLv T’ayaOov /cat dovpl p.apvacr6ai ( Ol. 6.17). 150 The ap¬ 
plicability of the myth to the occasion is precisely the emphasis on inherited 
excellence: Aristomenes is displaying the <pva of his family, seen previously 
in his maternal uncles Theognetus and Cleitomachus, and so honouring 
his Trarpa (36-8). The point is considerably weakened if Amphiaraus is 
the speaker, but the words themselves explain and justify the otherwise 
unparalleled prophetic powers of Alcmeon. 

Further, the sentence that begins at line 55, yaipoiv 6e /cat ai/ro? ... 
makes little sense if Amphiaraus is the subject of the subordinate clause. 

147 Wilamowitz (1922: 441) thought that Pindar might have been living at Argos, where 
he is reputed to have died, when he composed this, his last poem. A shrine of Alcmeon 
would at least make sense there, for he was an Argive hero. 

148 At Anth. Pal. 2.393 ff. Christodorus describes a statue of Alcmeon the seer in the baths 
of Zeuxippus in Constantinople. This evidence is very late (6th century ad), but it does 
show that Christodorus knew of a tradition that gave the son of Amphiaraus prophetic 
powers. Christodorus thinks that the statue in question is of the poet Aleman; but 
he talks nonetheless of the 'famous seer' (pavTus ... 6 /looojua'os). Or is Christodorus' 
statement based simply on his understanding of this passage in Pindar? 

149 Cf. Pyth. 10.12: to hk avyyevks kp.fikjiaK.tv lyytaiv 'narpo's. 

150 It has often been noted that if paytaQai is substituted for papvaaOaL this is a hexameter 
line. Pindar is thought to be quoting from an epic source here, probably the lost 
Thebais. See Huxley 1969: 45. 
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Why should Pindar 'rejoice too and praise Alcmeon' because Amphiaraus 
delivered a prophecy? He has good reason to rejoice and praise Alcmeon 
too (i.e., in addition to Alcmeon's father's praise in the first prophecy, 
44-5) if Alcmeon did something for him, i.e., made a special revelation. 
yaiporv probably points to reciprocal \apis, the poet's praise for the favour 
received. 131 Hubbard maintains that if we recognize Amphiaraus as the one 
who delivered the prophecy to Pindar we have an exact symmetry, with 
two laudatores, Pindar and Amphiaraus (in the myth), and two laudandi, 
Aristomenes and Alcmeon (in the myth), a balance which is destroyed on 
the traditional interpretation. But the symmetry is in any case imperfect, 
for Pindar does praise Alcmeon, the landandns of the myth, giving the 
prophecy as reason for this praise. 

3 The Myth 

This is the only poem for an Aeginetan victor in which Pindar draws on 
a myth that is not that of the Aeacids. This, in itself remarkable, becomes 
even more surprising when we consider that the myth told is in fact that 
of the destruction of Pindar's own native city of Thebes (at a time when 
Boeotia had recently been liberated!). It is an unusually dark choice, for 
normally it is Thebe that Pindar addresses as his mother (Isth. 1.1): the 
eclipse of Thebes in the poem seems to prompt him to address Aegina 
as mother. In fact all the victories celebrated in this poem have a dark 
underside that is either explicitly or implicitly present. It has been thought 
that the choice of the story of two attacks on Thebes, the first unsuccessful 
and the second successful, may hint at the fact that Xenarces, the father 
of Aristomenes, was unsuccessful in the games. 152 This seems unlikely, 
for the fact that no victory of the father is mentioned makes this ode not 
unlike others in which there is no mention of the father's success. We 
can assume that he never scored an athletic triumph, but we need not 
believe that he ever competed unsuccessfully. It would be a rather tactless 
choice of mythical material on Pindar's part if this were the case. 153 In 
a memorable passage Pindar imagines Aristomenes' defeated enemies and 
their lack of joyous return to their mothers. 154 It is impossible not to 


151 On this point, see Most 1985: 101 with n32. 

152 Wilamowitz 1922: 441. 

153 Krischer 1985: 123. 

154 Cf. Ol. 8.68-9. The comparison of these two passages is instructive: both describe the 
return of the defeated athletes, but the passage in Ol. 8 does mention a return to the 
mother. 
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remember here that Alcmeon too had a return not without shadow, for 
he either returned to murder his own mother Eriphyle or, if he murdered 
her before his departure with the Epigoni, had no mother to return to. 155 
Most remarkable of all, perhaps, is that the prophecy of Amphiaraus, who 
witnesses the victory of the second army sent against Thebes, details the 
cost of the victory: Adrastus, more successful on the second expedition 
than on the first, will nonetheless have a nostos to Argos with the body of 
his son. The light in this poem is light with attendant darkness. 

4 The Ending 

If this is the case, the traditional reading of lines 95-7, perhaps the most 
famous in all Pindar, is surely correct. They are generally seen as elegiac, 
often as the supreme statement in Greek poetry of the human condition, 
where pain is prevalent but redeemed by flashes of joy. Here as elsewhere 
Pindar uses metaphors of vicissitude. Lines 92-4 with their image of in¬ 
crease and fall remind one of similar sentiments elsewhere - the prosperity 
that is swung aloft at Ol. 2.21-2, 37, the winds of fortune at the end of 
the Seventh Olympian. The gnome in this case ends with fortune in the 
dust. The reflection on the lot of man follows immediately. 

A recent article proposes a new reading of these lines. 156 They are not 
a reflection on human fortunes but a reworking of a common epinician 
topos: life without victory is equivalent to death, man is dead (a shade) 
without victory but given life by achievement. Thus read, the words are 
a compliment to Aristomenes. The sadness is gone and something more 
encouraging is put in its place. This provides a more upbeat ending to the 
poem, though the transition to the last lines is difficult unless we remove 
from the final prayer the note of apprehension usually found there and 
read it as a notice that Aegina's freedom has already been won. 

The new interpretation is not, however, convincing. <tki as ovap is sup¬ 
posed to mean 'the dream felt by the shade' (a subjective genitive, not 
an objective genitive as it is usually construed). But parallels are lacking 
for dreaming dead, and the very concept seems dubious. More important, 
a text adduced as probative points rather to the greatest difficulty in the 
reading: 


155 Critics are divided on when the matricide, which must have been an important incident 
in the Epigonia or in the Alcmaeonis, took place: I. Krauskopf, LIMC 1.1 (1981) 547, 
thinks it must have been after the return of the Epigoni while Bethe RE 1.2 (1894) 
1551, 1563, places it before their departure. 

156 Toohey 1987: 73-87. 
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dperalj ye p]kv ov pivvOci 
fiportov ixpa aidytlan tpeyyos aWa 

M ovaa viv rple'e^et]. (Bacch. 3.90-2) 

This is indeed a topos. But what it says is that victory requires song to 
live on. Life is enhanced by victory, but sub specie aeternitatis it is no 
better than death if it is not validated by song. Pindar often says this (e.g., 
Pyth. 3.114-15, Nem. 4.1-8). Bacchylides is advertising the power of song 
to overcome death. Pindar does not do so in this passage. He dwells on the 
reversals of human fortune but says nothing of death and the poet. The 
movement is easy from this sober absence of mitigation for the briefness 
of human felicity to the prayer for a prosperous passage for an unhappy 
Aegina. Pindar had in lines 67-72 prayed for Apollo's assistance in the 
presentation of his victory catalogue. 157 Listing previous victories does not 
normally require assistance of such a powerful divinity, but the case here 
is unusual and of unwonted difficulty, for the catalogue, tempered with 
reflections on the mutability of fortune, runs the risk of being overwhelmed 
by the general pessimism of the context and overall tone. It is a hymn for 
a victor in a subject city and as such seeks a difficult balance. 15S 

5 Unity 

Wilamowitz's comment, 'Pindar had too much weighing on his heart to 
be able to mould the various elements into a whole,' 159 is unfortunate 
if it implies that we are entitled to look for a whole that could be no 
more than the expression of a Grundgedanke. But there is a danger in 
treating the poem as simply a collection of passages that may be discussed 
without relation to the entirety, as many recent treatments have done: 
the impression gained thereby reinforces Wilamowitz's generally negative 
assessment of this great poem. If the parts can be seen as contributing to 
an intelligible whole there is much to be gained and the reading is more 
satisfying. This is not to invoke a false or anachronistic aesthetic. 

The Eighth Pythian is an epinician ode for a young wrestler from Aegina 
in 446. The poem is affected by the political situation of that year, and 

157 There is still much debate whether £k6vtl ... voco (67) is to be taken of Apollo or of 
the poet: see, most recently, Giannini 1995: 45-53. On the whole I think it likely that 
£kovtl ... voco echoes evutvd ... voco of line 18 and so refers to Apollo, but it is not 
crucial to the argument advanced here to settle the matter, on which there is in any 
case no consensus. 

158 See Hubbard 1995: 51 n54. 

159 Wilamowitz 1922: 440. 
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it is the political situation rather than the poet's age that accounts for 
the subdued tone and dark colours of the canvas. Over a quarter of a 
century earlier he had composed the First Pythian for Hieron of Syracuse 
and told the myth of the triumph of Apollo and Zeus in heaven and of 
their representatives on earth, Hieron and Deinomenes, over the foes of 
Olympus and of Greece respectively. The victory was overt and scored over 
barbarians. Now Pindar quotes himself 160 and invites comparison with the 
earlier poem. There is a foe again, symbolized once again by Typhoeus and 
by Porphyrion, but the lesson to be learned from their discomfiture is given 
in a timeless, gnomic aorist: /3ia be leal peyaXavyov ecrepaXev ev xpovui (15). 
Civil concord or 'Hcruyta holds the key to victory and the poet appeals to it. 
Aristomenes' athletic victory can unite the opposing factions on the island, 
and an Aegina that is harmonious and without internal dissension will be 
in a position to make common and successful cause against its enemies. The 
invocation of 'Hcruyt'a, which can scuttle vj3pis (12) and preserve Aegina 
on a course that is free, shows that the real victory lies in the future, for 
the 'H<ru)(ta for which the poet appeals at a time of internal division is a 
precondition of success against external enemies. The present enemy is not 
named explicitly, for Aegina is still subject, and among the political parties 
that need to be reconciled is a pro-Athenian faction. But the aristocrats 
assembled around the Meidylidae will have had little trouble seeing Athens 
in the monsters at the beginning of the ode. Pindar reports a personal 
revelation from the destroyer of Thebes and leaves it open to his audience 
to imagine that the prophecy was a prediction of the defeat of Athens. 

Pindar knows the cost of strife between Greek states. The mood of 
the poem is without the jubilation of three decades earlier when united 
Greeks had triumphed over the Carthaginians, Phoenicians, and Persians: 
the lyre there was a symbol of Hellas itself 161 and would resonate in the 
avp^invos ycrvyia of a new Dorian foundation ( Pyth . 1.70). But now Greek 
will be turned inevitably against Greek and the cost will be great. Pindar's 
unaccustomed choice of myth for his last Aeginetan poem shows this. It is a 
tale of internecine war, of destruction of something that he holds dear, and 
a tale of qualified success because of its cost to the victor. A note of sadness 
permeates the poem and is evident in the awareness of the loss involved 
in victory gained. Fate is capricious and often malign, life precarious and 
for the most part dark. But there is reason for hope. The poem ends with 
a reminder that the moment of brightness redeems the darkness, and this 
issues in a prayer for the beloved island, still under the yoke but looking 

160 Demonstrated in convincing detail by Krischer 1985. 

161 Cf. Norwood 1945: 103. 
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to a future free of the present travail. The hope is validated by the final 
litany of Aegina's heroes, the Aeacids; they, like its athletes, including the 
young man honoured on this occasion, have existed air’ apx&s (25-7). They 
demonstrate the power of inheritance and can be taken as the surest pledge 
that the future will not be without the glory of the past. 


Bacchylides 

Bacchylides was born at Iulis on the island of Ceos. 162 He was grandson 
of an athlete of the same name. His father's name is given as Meidon by 
the Suda and Meidylos by the Etymologicum Magnum. We are told that 
he was the nephew of Simonides and this is generally taken to mean that 
his mother was sister of Simonides, 163 though it is also possible that his 
grandmother was twice married, once to Leoprepes, father of Simonides, 
and once to Bacchylides the athlete, with Leoprepes and Meidon /Meidylos 
half-brothers. 164 The exact year of his birth cannot be determined with 
precision. His any-q is placed by Eusebius in the second year of the 78th 
Olympiad, no doubt because of his most important commission, for the 
chariot-victory at Olympia of Hieron of Syracuse in 468. The Chronicon 
Paschale place the d.K\j:q in 480 but this is certainly erroneous. That he was 
a contemporary of Pindar is clear from the fact that they wrote for the same 
patrons. An ancient but unreliable tradition made Bacchylides younger than 
Pindar. 165 Pindar's birthdate is usually taken to be 518, which will be the 
approximate date of Bacchylides' birth too. 166 Almost nothing is known 
of the life of Bacchylides. Plutarch maintains that he was in exile in the 
Peloponnese. This may be an inference from the fact that Pindar wrote 
a paean (4, of uncertain date) for the Ceans and this was considered an 
unlikely commission if Bacchylides had been present on Ceos at the time. 
Date of death may be 451 since Eusebius mentions him in his entry for 
that year; and no date after 450s can be assigned to the odes: 6 and 7, 
for the Olympic victory of Lachon of Ceos, and 1 and 2, for the Isthmian 
victory of Argeius of Ceos, are from the 450s, most likely from Bacchylides' 

162 The standard edition of the poet is Snell and Maehler 1970; all references are to the 
numbers of this edition: the epinikia and dithyrambs are given straight numbers, while 
fr. is prefixed to the shorter fragments (pp. 82 ff.). Of fundamental importance is 
Maehler 1982: 1.1. For further bibliography, see Gerber 1990: 67-98. 

163 The testimonia are collected by Snell and Maehler 1970: 130-2. 

164 See Molyneux 1992: 97. 

165 See Maehler 1982: 1.1.1 6-7. 

166 Severyns 1933: 15-30, argues plausibly for 518/517 as birth-date for Bacchylides. 
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last years. 167 The entry in Eusebius which refers to Bacchylides in 431 is 
thought to refer to a homonymous pipe-player from Opus. 168 

Poetry 

The works of Bacchylides were collected by the Alexandrians, who included 
him in the canon of nine lyrikoi, in nine books: dithyrambs, paeans, hymns, 
prosodia, partheneia, hyporchemata in honour of the gods, and the epinician 
odes, encomia, and erotica in honour of men. Only some 100 lines of 
Bacchylides were known from citation in ancient authors when a papyrus- 
find in Egypt produced substantial portions of fourteen epinikia and six 
dithyrambs. These fragments were acquired by the British Museum in 
1896 and published in an editio princeps by Kenyon in the following year. 169 
An important edition by Jebb followed shortly thereafter. 170 The discovery 
allowed an appreciation of Bacchylides' art for the first time since antiquity, 
but it also caused his reputation to suffer by comparison with the epinician 
poetry of Pindar, a judgment already voiced by the author of the 7 Tepl 
v\j/ov< 5 , 33.5. This judgment has been considerably altered in recent years 
and Bacchylides is increasingly assessed in his own right, without invidious 
comparison. Much credit for this is due to the fine commentary of Herwig 
Maehler. 

The papyrus seems to give the full book of epinician odes and the first six 
poems of the book of dithyrambs, arranged alphabetically. Of the epinikia, 
the earliest appears to be 13. A drinking-song (encomium?) for Alexander, 
son of Amyntas of Macedon and king 498-54, seems to be from the youth 
of both poet and addressee and so may be our earliest fragment, dating 
from before 490. Ode 13 is for the Nemean victory of the young Pytheas 
of Aegina, for whom Pindar composed Nem. 5 in the same year. Pindar's 
two poems for the brother Phylacides, Isth. 5 and 6, contain indications that 
allow us to date Bacchylides 13 with probability to 485 or 483. The poem, 
at 230 lines, is the longest we possess, though the first forty lines are badly 
mutilated. We see that Bacchylides, when writing for Aeginetan victors, 
drew, as Pindar almost always did in his Aeginetan odes, on myths of the 
Aeacids. 171 But the poem is also instructive in the comparison it provides 

167 See Maehler 1982: 1.II.3 125-7. 

168 Maehler 1982: 1.1.7 n24. 

169 Kenyon 1897. 

170 Jebb 1905. 

171 Aegina, daughter of the river Asopus, was mother by Zeus of Aeacus, father of Telamon 
and Peleus. Ajax and Achilles are, accordingly, cousins. This relationship is never 
brought to the fore in Homer, though it is of paramount importance in the myths told 
by epinician-poets for Aeginetan athletes. 
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with Pindar's method of procedure. 172 Pindar in four verses ( Nem. 5.9-13) 
gives only a glimpse of the Aeacidae, with a short scene in which Peleus 
and Telamon and their half-brother Phocus (whom they later slew) stand at 
an altar, with hands raised to Zeus, praying for the greatness of the island. 
Bacchylides devotes over sixty lines (100-67) to a description of the central 
scene of the Iliad, the battle at the ships. 173 His elaboration of an individual 
scene is like what we find in the newly-discovered fragments of Stesichorus. 
This more discursive style in mythical narration may owe something to 
Bacchylides' Ionian, rather than Doric, background - Bacchylides came 
from the world that produced the epic, and Stesichorus probably inherited 
his Homeric expansiveness from the bardic tradition to which he seems to 
belong. Bacchylides' style is nonetheless not Homeric but idiosyncratic and 
very carefully elaborated: he tells the story of Ajax at the ships, presenting 
the confrontation with Hector and introducing Achilles' name at the outset 
(101) along with that of Ajax (104) and thus placing the Aeacid cousins 
together, but then emphasizing the role played by Ajax during the absence 
of Achilles. The scene at the ships is presented in ring-composition (105, 
160); at 134 in a flashback we learn of Achilles' withdrawal from action and 
the quarrel with Agamemnon. The scene given is the turning point of the 
Iliad, and Bacchylides deliberately presents in detail the very incident that 
will lead to the entry into battle and death of Patroclus with the subsequent 
return of Achilles to wreak such havoc on the Trojans - the myth ends with 
the mention of the Trojans turning the waters of Scamander red and thus 
the valour of both of the Aeacidae can be emphasized again (167). Here as 
elsewhere Bacchylides is allusive in his art and expects the co-operation of 
the audience who will know the stories and works of literature on which 
his narration is based and be able to extrapolate from what he relates. The 
scene of Ajax at the ships introduces a long simile (124-32) in which the 
daring of the Trojans while Achilles is out of action is compared to the 
mood of the sailors who take heart at dawn after a night storm. Again, the 
simile is wholly individual in that it calls attention to the subjective, to the 
changing moods of the Trojans; the simile is not an analogue to the action 
as a Homeric simile would be. The whole central portion of the poem with 
its myth is preceded and followed, as usual in Bacchylides, by a section 
praising the city and the victor (67-99 and 182-98). The mutilated first 
part of the poem (1-58) seems to be a description, perhaps by the nymph 
Nemea, of Heracles killing the Nemean lion at the site of the games. The 
two myths, then, enhance the occasion, with the first being a report of a sort 

172 The comparison is drawn by Jebb 1905: 217. 

173 Pindar, by contrast, never in his myths gives a scene we know from our Iliad. 
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of pancration at Nemea that preceded Pytheas' victory in the pancration, 
reported by Bacchylides, and the second a tribute to the heroism of the 
Aeacids of Aegina, the boy's island. 

Ode 11 also gives us a fine example of the care with which Bacchylidean 
narrative is composed. The myth (40-112) is placed between an initial and 
a final praise-section (15-39 and 113-16). It tells of the madness of the 
daughters of Proetus, their flight from Tiryns (55-7, \ 17 rovcra 1 ) and their 
healing by Artemis. The story is told in elaborate ring-composition, the 
outer ring being the mention of the altar dedicated to Artemis by the 
maidens (40-2, and 110-12). Within it is the earlier story of the rivalry 
between Acrisius and Proetus and the flight of the latter from Argos for 
Tiryns, itself told as a ring (Kittovtcs, 60 and 81) and emphasizing the 
motif, also contained in the outer myth, that an apparently disastrous 
situation leading to flight may lead to a happy outcome. The story of 
Proetus continues with the telling of his grief at his daughters' madness 
and resolve to commit suicide, leading to his healing bath (85-95) which 
precedes the healing of his daughters. All the narrative is unified by the 
central role of Artemis. She is the patron goddess of Metapontum, the city 
of the addressee Alexidamus and colony of the cities celebrated in the myth, 
and she is invoked at the beginning and end of the poem. She is said to 
have set right the course of the boy's fortunes: earlier he had been cheated 
of a deserved wrestling-victory at Olympia (24-39) but now his course 
has been set in a happier direction because of his Pythian victory. The art 
and limpidity of the myth and the unity of the poem are characteristically 
Bacchylidean. In a comparable instance in one of Pindar's most brilliant 
poems, the Seventh Olympian, we have a telling of a number of stories 
associated with Rhodes, the city of the victor, including its colonization, and 
the same theme of potential disaster averted through divine intervention. 
But the purport of the myth and its applicability to the victor's case escapes 
us. 174 

The most famous poems of Bacchylides are those for Hieron of Syracuse: 
5 is for the victory of the horse Pherenicus at Olympia in 476, the occasion 
of Pindar's Ol. 1; 4 is for the chariot-victory at Delphi in 470, the occasion 
of Pyth. 1; and 3 is for Hieron's greatest victory, in 468 with the chariot 
at Olympia, for which there is no song from Pindar. The biographical 
tradition posits rivalry and hostility between Pindar and Bacchylides at 


174 The scholiast suggests that the addressee of the poem, Diagoras of Rhodes, had killed a 
man in the boxing at Olympia. But this is likely no more than a guess, prompted by 
the lack of obvious relevance of the myths to the occasion. 
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the court of Syracuse, with Pindar making unflattering allusion to Bac¬ 
chylides and Simonides in the two jackdaws mentioned at Ol. 2.87 and to 
Bacchylides in the monkey of Pyth. 2.72 (the scholiasts on both passages 
advance this interpretation). The tendency to believe in personal animosity 
between Pindar and the Cean poets is now not widespread. It must be 
remembered that there is no evidence for the presence of either poet at 
Hieron's court that is not based on inference from the poetry, and the 
proem of Bacchylides 5 prima facie seems to indicate in fact that Bacchylides 
is not present in Syracuse, for he speaks as one who sends his poem across 
the sea to Syracuse from Ceos (10-12). The dual verb yapverov at Ol. 
2.88 remains perplexing, however, for it is hard to escape the impression 
that the reference to two jackdaws is a reference to two particular people, 
whoever they may be. 175 The apparently querulous tone of the ending of 
the Second Pythian is best read within the conventions of praise-poetry and 
not as biography. 176 But it remains a fact that Bacchylides, not Pindar, was 
commissioned to write the official ode (3) for Hieron's Olympic victory of 
468. In 476 both poets had produced magnificent poems, presumably both 
on commission; in 470 Pindar composed a splendid offering for official per¬ 
formance in Sicily while the Bacchylidean contribution is the perfunctory 
4, a mere 20 lines performed at Delphi immediately after the victory. In 
468, for whatever reason, Pindar was not invited to compose a song of 
celebration. 

The ode for the victory of 476 is generally considered Bacchylides' 
masterpiece. It is constructed, as are the longer poems analyzed above, 
with a mythical narrative (56-175) placed between initial and final praise 
of the victor and his city. The dark colours of the canvas are remark¬ 
able and seem not to suit the celebration of victory until we remember 
that Heracles is always appropriate to epinician poetry as the archetypal 
adkriTris. 177 Moreover, the epinician ode, as a hymn els avOpanrovs, must 
have as part of its function a reminder of the limits of mortal felicity 
since it celebrates men at the moment when the distinction between god 
and mortal is most susceptible to blurring. Here the long story of Her¬ 
acles' descent to the underworld to fetch Cerberus and his meeting with 
Meleager, who recounts the story of the hunt for the Calydonian Boar 
and of his death because of the anger of his mother Althaea, is intro¬ 
duced precisely as illustration of the adage that 'no mortal is fortunate in 


175 See Molyneux 1992: 248-51. 

176 Most 1985. 

177 See n60 above 20 in the section on Simonides. 
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all things' (54-5). 178 Comparison with the work of Stesichorus and Pindar 
is illuminating again in this case. Bacchylides' narrative is like that of 
Stesichorus, with a more discursive style and a fondness for speeches: 
the encounter between Heracles and Meleager is a set of five alternating 
speeches, with the third and central one by Meleager the longest, giving the 
story within a story. It is difficult to escape the suspicion that such poetry 
was bardic rather than choral, and the suspicion is abetted when we notice 
that Pindar in his poem for the same victory introduces in self-address ( Ol. 
1.16-18) the very figure of the bard at the feast (like Demodocus in Od. 8). 
Pindar's myth is the tale of Pelops rapt to heaven, while Bacchylides gives 
us a descent to Hades or katabasis, but near the surface of Pindar's tale 
lurks a tale of descent too, that of Persephone, honoured with her mother 
in Syracuse. 179 In Bacchylides' myth, probably based on an epic katabasis 
which also left traces in Aeneid 6, 180 the story that Heracles hears Meleager 
tell awakens Heracles' admiration and seals his fate by sending him to 
the upper world to court Deianeira, with mention of whom (172-5) the 
myth ends. Here we have another instance of Bacchylidean allusiveness: 
the hearer must extrapolate from what is recounted to a conclusion outside 
the poem. Bacchylides evokes the death of Heracles through the indirect 
agency of a figure in the underworld (cf. Sophocles, Track. 1159-62) and the 
direct agency of the woman he will marry. One of Bacchylides' dithyrambs 
(16) tells the story of Deianeira sending the Nessus-shirt to her husband. 
Through the evocation of the death of Heracles Bacchylides in all likelihood 
evokes his apotheosis too: Pindar in Nem. 1, quite possibly from the same 
year 476, tells the story of the apotheosis directly, without linking it 
to the martyrdom and pyre. Characteristically Bacchylidean again is the 
subjective and pathetic turn to the story: Heracles, on this occasion and for 
the only time in his life, sheds tears upon hearing the tale told by Meleager 
(155-7). 

In Ode 3, for Hieron's great victory of 468, the structure is what we have 
come to expect, with a mythical narrative that has a speech at its centre 
(37-47) placed between two praise-sections. What causes some surprise is 
to find a figure from recent history placed on a par with figures of myth, 
for the narrative is of the destruction of Sardis and Croesus' immolation on 

178 It is remarkable that Pindar's four odes for Hieron (Ol. 1 and Pyth. 1, 2, 3) all tell stories 
of the punishment of sinners (Tantalus, Typhoeus, Ixion, and Coronis respectively), 
while the other ode of Bacchylides for Hieron (3) celebrates the victory, as it were, from 
a funeral pyre (of Croesus). This may have corresponded to the tastes and predilections 
of the addressee. 

179 See Griffith 1989: 171-3. 

180 Lloyd-Jones 1967: 209-29. 
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the funeral pyre. 181 The relevance of the exemplar in the narrative is not 
far to seek. Both Croesus and Hieron were rich and powerful despots on 
the periphery of the Greek world who had ostentatiously honoured Apollo 
at Delphi. Moreover, it may be that Hieron cultivated the comparison with 
Croesus: Pindar had in 470 compared the <piKocj)pu>v apera of Hieron to 
that of Croesus ( Pyth. 1.94). 182 Hieron was near the end of his life and ill 
- the First Pythian alludes to his sickness by comparing him to Philoctetes 
(50 if.). The translation of Croesus to the land of the Hyperboreans by 
Apollo at the end of the story suggests the requital of piety and continued 
life for the great ruler, just as his continued fame is assured by the poetry 
of Bacchylides (90-3). The reward for virtue is made explicit in Apollo's 
saving of Croesus from death. Once again the limpidity of Bacchylides' art 
may profitably be compared to the indirectness of Pindar's. In the Second 
Olympian for Theron of Acragas in 476, Pindar has honoured that ruler's 
religious beliefs and adumbrated a doctrine of a happy life after death for 
the righteous. Theron's place is only very indirectly hinted at: the myth 
ends with a mention of Achilles' translation to the Islands of the Blessed 
(79-80), and if we keep in mind that Peleus and Cadmus are associated in 
felicity in line 78 we may expect that a descendant of Cadmus (Theron) 
will probably have a place beside the descendant of Peleus (Achilles). 183 

Poems 15-20 in the papyrus in the British Museum are called dithy¬ 
rambs and were presumably so named by the Alexandrians on whose work 
the manuscript depended. Since they are alphabetical in the order of the 
initial letter of their titles and these go down only to I (Io and Idas) they 
must have been part of a larger collection. The problem for modern scholars 
has been to decide whether these poems are really dithyrambs in the strict 
sense of poems in honour of Dionysus sung by cyclic choruses or whether 
they were so classified by the Alexandrians simply because they contained 
heroic narrative. It seems on balance likely that the Alexandrians had good 
reason for their classification and that any reluctance on our part to accept 
these poems as dithyrambs must be based on our very imperfect knowledge 
of this sort of poetry. We have already seen, in the case of Simonides 
(above 19), a problem resulting from lack of clear knowledge of the ancient 
dithyramb. Some of the poems seem too slight to have been performed 


181 Croesus died in 546 bc. 

182 But for Pindar Croesus is a positive example to set beside Phalaris, the tyrant of Acragas 
at the same period, and so the figures do not quite achieve the stature of mythical 
paradigms. 

183 For the differences between Bacchylides' account and that of Herodotus, and the possible 
sources of both, see Maehler 1982: l.II 35-6. 
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chorally at major festivals, but we can at least see that 16, though only 
a single triad of 35 lines, was a dithyramb in the strict sense of a poem 
performed at Delphi in the winter months when Apollo was absent. 

The masterpiece of this collection is 17, a long poem for the Ceans to 
perform at Delos. Since the narrative ends with a ship-board chorus singing 
a paean to Apollo and since the poem is said to be for performance at Delos, 
some, including Jebb, 1S4 have thought it is a paean. But the words 'sang a 
paean' (128) are not probative since they refer to the activity of the chorus 
of the narrative. The poem is a superb example of Bacchylidean style, with 
its central piece a confrontation between Theseus, who is accompanying 
the youths and maidens to Crete, and Minos, the Cretan king. It con¬ 
tains perhaps the most signal example of all of the subtlety with which 
Bacchylidean narrative alludes to the outcome without stating it directly. 
Theseus dives into the sea to retrieve the ring that Minos has tossed into 
the waves, expecting that the leap will eliminate the defender of the young 
Athenians. The miraculous return of Theseus corroborates his assertion 
that he too is god-descended (29-38). Bacchylides, however, ignores the 
ring and instead ends the scene with the appearance of the young hero 
embellished by the gifts of the gods (124), bestowed on him by the Nereids 
in the halls of their father. As in the case of the Heracles-story in 5, the 
end of the narrative in the poem foretells indirectly the end of the story 
that the audience can be expected to know: Theseus will be irresistible to 
Ariadne and this will guarantee the success of the mission to Crete and 
save the young Athenians. 185 

Dithyramb 18 is vividly dramatic, with an exchange between a chorus- 
leader and a chorus. There has been much discussion whether this is a 
survival of the form from which the tragedy allegedly developed (a7ro twv 
k^apyovTiov tov bi.6vpaiJ.f3ov, Aristotle, Poet. 1449al0) or whether the poem 
of Bacchylides, doubtless meant for performance at Athens at a period when 
there were regular tragic competitions, is itself influenced by tragedy. 

In addition to the two Theseus-dithyrambs (17 and 18), the most impor¬ 
tant of the collection, there are in the principal papyrus substantial pieces 
of narrative that have to do with Antenor (15), Heracles (16), Io (19), 
and Idas (20). Fragments of other provenance seem to indicate dithyrambs 
about Cassandra, Meleager (?), Pasiphae (?) Cheiron (?), and Orpheus (?) 
(23-8). 

The language of Bacchylides is the koine familiar from the choral poets 
and Stesichorus, though there is in addition to Homerisms, Aeolisms, and 

184 Jebb 1905: 223. 

185 See Scodel 1984: 137-43. 
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Doric, a more pronounced Ionic element than in Pindar. This is doubtless to 
be explained as a local adaptation due to his Cean origin. Bacchylides shows 
an extraordinary originality in his use of language, with about 230 words 
that are found only or for the first time in what survives to us of his work. 
Far from being careless reworkings they are usually significant elements 
of his word-painting and enhance the often pathetic tone and subjective 
colour of his narrative. 186 His poetry, especially the epinician odes, is full 
of gnomai, which often serve as bridge between one part of the poem and 
another. 187 These aphorisms transmit traditional wisdom and, like myth, 
link the occasion and the excellence of the victors to a wider context. As in 
Pindar we find strong consciousness of the poet's role and of the mutual 
dependence of poet and patron. This is no doubt closely connected to the 
circumstances , which we first observe with Simonides, that make the traffic 
between poet and patron an economy in which praise and immortality are 
given in exchange for money. Bacchylides' poems are both triadic and 
strophic, with dactylo-epitritic metre by far the most common, though 
there is some use of iambic-Aeolic metres. There are few indications that 
he was popular in classical Athens, but Callimachus knew his work and 
the papyrus-finds show that he was popular in the Hellenistic and Imperial 
times. The disappearance of his work led to quite general ignorance of him 
in the European poetic tradition. 


186 Segal 1976: 99-130. 

187 Cf. lines 3.50-5 (discussed above), which serve to connect the introductory praise-section 
to the myth. 



THE 

EDUCATION 

OF 

ACHILLES 


-p=^s eaders of the Iliad have ever understood that the well-known story 
U/ of Thetis' abandonment of Peleus shortly after their wedding is 
J l \V foreign to Homer. Aristarchus thought it a post-Homeric invention 
of poets, 1 and indeed the version to which he alludes, that Achilles was 
brought to Cheiron when he was twelve days old, appears very likely to 
come from a lost poem: the word bitibeKaTcuos which he quotes in his 
comment is one that would conveniently fill the part of a hexameter line 
following the bucolic diaeresis. 2 It is frequently and justly observed that in 
the Iliad there are several passages that attest to the presence of Thetis in 
Peleus' palace while Achilles was growing up. Achilles mentions her boasts 
which he heard 'in his father's halls' (1.395-6). More important, Thetis 
herself speaks of having reared her son (18.55-60). She says this in the 


First published in QUCC 45.3 (1993) 7-20. 

My thanks are due to Brian Blair, Christopher Brown, Andrew Connolly, Bruno 
Gentili, Drew Griffith, Bonnie MacLachlan, Nicholas Maes, and Philippa Matheson, all 
of whom made helpful suggestions. 

1 E.g., Schol. 16.222b: ov bwhcKCLTaiov d7reAi7re tov ’A)(iAAea yevvpaao-a 77 0eTis, KaOdirep 

ol veiorepoL iroLriTai .... and Schol. 18.57a: ovk cbreA eL<p6rj tov olkov, KaOcnrep 

ol vewrepOL, 5c obcKaTaiov KaraXiirovaa tov ’AyiAAea ...; Bernabe (1987: 62) gives these 
references as fragmenta dubia of the Cypria. 

2 The Hesiodic(?) Aigimios, according to the scholiast on Apollonius 4.816, gave the 
story of Thetis' putting the infant Achilles into a boiling cauldron to learn whether or 
not he was mortal. Apollonius himself gives in this passage a version remarkably like 
the story of Demeter's nursing of Demophoon in the Homeric Hymn: Thetis puts the 
infant directly into the fire by night in order to burn away his mortality and make him 
immortal. In both these versions Thetis fled to her father when she was discovered by 
Peleus. See M.-W. fr. 300. 
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very passage on which Aristarchus is commenting when he maintains that 
the story of her flight is a later invention. We are in addition told that 
Thetis packed a chest for Achilles to take to Troy (16.570-6). 3 

But the tradition is uniform in telling us that Achilles was at some 
point under the tutelage of the good centaur Cheiron. This much is certain 
and is known to the poet of the Iliad (11.832, ov [sc. Achilles] Xelpiov 
tbibafi) as well as to the other early poets. The evidence of the visual arts 
suggests that the vase painters were aware of two traditions. 4 One series of 
paintings has an infant being handed by Peleus to Cheiron, sometimes to 
the solemn accompaniment of a procession of Olympian gods, sometimes 
in the presence of Hermes. The other group shows a young lad being 
given by either or both of his parents to Cheiron. Thetis is present in the 
second group. She may be grieving, as on a black figure lekythos in the 
Museo Nationale in Palermo, or she may be rushing away, as on a late 
sixth-century cup by Oltos in the Berlin Museum. 5 The important thing is 
that she is on hand when Achilles, no longer an infant in arms, is consigned 
to his tutor. 

It is the second series that appears to conform to the story as known 
to the poet of the Iliad, for it implies the continuing presence of Thetis 
in the life of her son. Indeed, the appearance of this motif on Attic vases 
in the late sixth century may be explained by the popularity of the Iliad 
in Athens, where its recitation became from the time of the Peisistratids 
part of the Panathenaea. 6 The Oltos cup seems in fact to correspond very 
nicely to the situation as described in the Iliad. Thetis there speaks of her 
responsibility for Achilles' general welfare [tov pkv eyw dpi\l/aaa, 18.55) 
and this is entirely consonant with her having given him into the hands 
of Cheiron for specific bcbaaKakla. 7 

Our Iliad, which at one point mentions explicitly Achilles' education 
by Cheiron, at another gives him a paidagogos in the home of his father 
(9.485-95, 438-45) in the person of Phoenix, who both dandled him on his 
knee as an infant and was to instruct him at Peleus' behest [bibaaKepevai, 
442) in the ways of war after (!) the departure for Troy. If all this reinforces 


3 At 11.765-90, however, Thetis is not mentioned in the account of the visit of Nestor 
and Odysseus to the home of Peleus at the time they were recruiting for the war. 

4 Friis Johansen 1939: 181-205, followed by, e.g., Beck 1975: 9-10. Guerrini (1958-9: 
43-53) deals exclusively with the later evidence. 

5 Description first published by Furtwangler 1885: 2.4220. 

6 Friis Johansen 1939. The iconography of the Attic vases is also influenced by Athenian 
school practice of the time - e.g., Achilles may be carrying an aryballos and javelins: 
see Beck 1975: 9-10. 

7 See Kemp-Lindemann 1975: 14. 
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the idea that Achilles grew up in a normal home, with parents and paid- 
agogos in attendance, it somewhat militates against the idea that he was 
sent away to boarding-school, as the vases suggest. It has recently been 
argued that Cheiron's part in the education of Achilles is in fact largely 
post-Homeric invention and that Phoenix's role in Homer is one which is 
subsequently transferred to Cheiron. 8 

But Cheiron is consistently, and with good reason, portrayed in early 
Greek poetry as the mentor of young heroes. 9 It is hardly likely that this is 
an idea that was invented only in the period after the epic and then allowed 
unaccountably and inorganically to enter our Iliad. It must, on the other 
hand, be remembered that if Phoenix's role in the education of Achilles is 
memorable in Book Nine of our Iliad, it is a role peculiar to that book, very 
much an ad hoc invention in that place and, furthermore, something that 
other poets or painters were never concerned to exploit. The particulars of 
Phoenix's account are adduced to suit the occasion of his speech. Within 
its protreptic frame the Meleager-narrative functions as an alvos or story 
of the K/Vca avbpwv (524), told to one who has himself been singing such 
things (189) and who might well be expected to listen and understand 
the relevance of the paradigm. Phoenix makes as strong a case as possible 
to Achilles in order to persuade him of his claim to be heeded ('I made 
you what you are today - therefore listen to me,' 485, 496). Details are 
introduced for an ulterior purpose and are consequently suspect as special 
pleading, with a somewhat pathetic old Phoenix playing up his own role and 
importance to Achilles in order to justify and reinforce his plea. Cheiron's 
part in Achilles' education is mentioned where the detail is quite unforced 
in its immediate context. 10 Phoenix is, on the other hand, a creation for 
the purpose of the Embassy to Achilles. 11 It is remarkable that Thetis is 
nowhere mentioned in Phoenix's account of his flight to Peleus (9.478-95), 
though she is said to have been with Peleus when Epeigeus came as a 
suppliant (16.570-6), to be sent subsequently with Achilles to Troy by his 
parents. Phoenix treated Achilles as a surrogate son from infancy and seems 
in Book Nine to replace an absent Thetis. This narrative, which is at odds 
with the other references to Thetis' presence in Peleus' home, fits rather 

8 March 1987: 23-5. 

9 See in particular Brillante 1991: 7-28. 

10 Cheiron's instruction is also mentioned in the account of the knowledge possessed by 
the physician Machaon, who learned his art from his father Asclepius, one of Cheiron's 
pupils (//. 4.218-19). Both physicians of the Greek army, Podaleirios and Machaon, are 
sons of Asclepius (2.731-2). 

11 The notorious duals of 9.182 ff. show that the Phoenix-episode is imperfectly integrated 
into our Iliad. See Willcock 1978 ad loc .; Braswell 1971: 22-3. 
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the later stories of Thetis' baffled attempts to make Achilles immortal and 
her disappearance into the sea. Again the Phoenix-episode is seen to sit 
uncomfortably in the larger context of the poem. 

Mention of Cheiron's education of Achilles does not, like mention of 
Phoenix's, serve the rhetoric of the situation. Moreover, the centaurs are 
figures of venerable antiquity: they are mentioned at Iliad 1.268 as ifir/pes 
opecrKojOL and at 2.743 as <f>rjpes Aayi'yci’rcj in a passage where their tradi¬ 
tional enmity with the Lapiths is recognized. Nilsson calls attention to the 
fact that the Aeolic form (c pyp for dpp) is rare where the Aeolic and Ionic are 
metrically equivalent 12 - Aeolic, the oldest stratum of the epic, 13 normally 
survived only where the Ionic could not displace it in the same position 
in the line. In the first of these two centaur-passages Nestor is referring 
to the occasion, mentioned again in the second, when the centaurs tried 
to carry off Hippodameia. The particular incident described is, of course, 
relevant to the occasion on which Nestor tells it, for Agamemnon like the 
centaurs is bent on carrying off another man's woman and Nestor is in this 
case concerned to prevent an outbreak of violence of the sort that occurred 
when he was a youth and not impartial in a dispute. 14 But the exemplum 
of the centaurs is subtle and has a double reference, for Achilles, if violent, 
will likewise be behaving in the manner of the reprehensible centaurs, not 
of his teacher Cheiron, the SiKcuoTaros Kavravpaiv (11.832). Cheiron did 
not participate in the quarrel between Lapiths and centaurs. 

Cheiron, we are told, was also teacher of medicine to Asclepius (4.218— 
19. 15 But it is not merely as a teacher of medicine that Cheiron figures 
in the Iliad. He is the source of the spear that only Achilles can wield 
(16.140-4 = 19.388-91). This spear was given by Cheiron to Peleus, clearly 
on the occasion of his wedding when the gods brought the armour that 
Patroclus dons and of which he is despoiled by Hector (18.82-5). The 
passages in Books 16 and 18 together indicate a source, common to the 
Iliad and the Cypria, in which the story of the wedding was told. 16 And 
so Achilles' spear provides a very close link between him and Cheiron. 


12 Nilsson 1955: 229. 

13 The theory of an Aeolic origin for the epic language is not so fashionable now as it 
once was. But it has been convincingly defended recently by Janko 1982a: 89-92. 

14 This was pointed out to me by Nicholas Maes. 

15 The celebrated kylix by Sosias from Vulci in Etruria, ca 500 bc, in the Berlin Museum, 
shows Achilles exercising his medical skill by tending the wounds of Patroclus. See the 
accompanying illustration (Fig. 1). 

16 See fr. 3 of the Cypria in Bernabe 1987: 62. Kullmann (1960: 234-6) shows that the 
Iliad and the Cypria are in the details of the wedding, as in many others, independent 
of each other and must thus reproduce older traditions. 
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Fig. 1 Achilles tending Patroklos' wounds on a hydria from the 
Leagros group. Berlin F2278. 

Cheiron on the vase paintings is regularly carrying a tree, presumably a 
Pelian ash of the sort that with its branches lopped off could become a spear. 
The fact that Achilles' spear is the spear given by Cheiron to Peleus calls 
to our attention the close association of Peleus himself with the centaur 
who was his neighbour on Mount Pelion and his maternal grandfather 
- Peleus' mother Endeis was the daughter of Cheiron. 17 Achilles' time 
spent with Cheiron was thus time spent with his great-grandfather. It 

17 We are told this by the scholiast on Pindar, Nem. 5.7 (12); another tradition (e.g., 
Apollodorus 3.12.6-7 and Pausanias 2.29.9) makes Endeis the daughter of the brigand 
Sciron, but this seems to be simply based on a confusion of names, with Sciron for 
Cheiron. There appears to be some interest on the part of the poets in the women 
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is common in Greek society and myth for a boy to be educated outside 
the parental home, by the men of his mother's family: Achilles' own 
son Neoptolemus grew up on the island of Skyros in the home of his 
maternal grandfather (Iliad 19.326 ff.) as did Iphidamas (11.221 ff.). And 
the young Odysseus is sent to Autolycus, his maternal grandfather who 
named him, to be initiated into the hunt (Odyssey 19.394, 414, 418 ff.). 18 
Achilles could not easily be sent to Nereus in the sea 19 and so we skip 
a generation, with his grandmother's father replacing his mother's fa¬ 
ther. That no one else can wield the spear means that Achilles, when 
he re-enters the fray, will be carrying Cheiron's spear, not a substitute, 
though he at this point carries substitute divine armour. The poet has 
the chance to indulge in a little word-play, with Pelian (the ashen spear), 
Peleus, and Pelion brought into close proximity to Trrjkcu 'to brandish' - 
he seems to be given to word-play in contexts that involve Cheiron. 20 
The poet of the Cypria, who knew of Achilles' use of this spear to 
wound Telephus, also knew of Achilles' use of the same spear to heal his 
victim. 21 The spear that comes from Cheiron both wounds and heals when 
wielded by Achilles. 


2 

There is general agreement on the etymology of Cheiron's name: 'der 
Name ist ein Hypokoristikon von \eip(ao(pos oder einem andern mit ycip 


surrounding Cheiron - his mother (Philyra) and his wife (Chariclo) are named in the 
Titanomachy (see Bernabe 1987: 15). 

18 See, generally, Bremmer 1983. 

19 In Bacchylides 17 Theseus makes a spectacular trip to the marine home of his father 
Poseidon. The whole tone of this passage is very foreign to the Iliad, which avoids 
magic. 

20 II. 4.218 seems to contain a rudimentary schema etymologicum, with ijma alluding to 
the name of Asclepius. Eustathius 463.33 (ad II. 4.194) derives the name of Asclepius 
from dtrKeco + yiua (with an otiose A.). Porphyry ap. Schol. Od. 1.68 (on aov«Ae's) 
thought that the name Asclepius was a combination of an o.-pri votive with aKcWcadai, 
a derivation that seems also to be alluded to at P.V. 480-2, where Prometheus puts 
himself in the place of the traditional god of healing: ... <f>appa.Kiov xpeia ^arcaneWovTo 
irplv y eyd atpurtc tbetpa Kpatrcrs rjirion. 1 d.K.ecrp.d.Tu>v (I owe this observation to Professor H. 
Edinger). 

21 See Frazer 1921: 188 nl. The motif of the wound that can be healed only by the spear 
that caused it found its way into the grail legend in Wagner's Parsifal, see Lloyd-Jones 
1982: 131. 
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zusammengesetzten Wort.' 22 It is clear, I think, that Pindar understands 
the significance of the name. At Nem. 3.53-5 we find: 

j3a.6viJ.rjTa Xipcoy 

'laaov evbov rkyei, kcu iireiT 'AaKKamov, 
tov <f>appa.Kwv SiSatJe juaXa/coyeipa vojiov 

This is the clearest instance of a pun. 23 A remarkably similar passage 
occurs at Pyth. 4.270-1: 

iaa i S' larrip iiUKaipoTaTOs, Raid;' re aoi Tipa (fraos. 
ypp paKaieav yepa TipoapiaWovTa. rpoopav ekKeos 
apeplTTOkilV. 

Arcesilaus of Cyrene is here being invited to show, in the application 
of a healing hand, the Sibacneakia of Cheiron of which Jason, the central 
figure in the myth of the poem, boasts (102). 24 

And in the Third Pythian Asclepius perverts the yet povpyia of his 
teacher Cheiron by the gold that appears instead of (frapp iuko. in his hands. 
Gold appears forthwith in the hands of Zeus as the thunderbolt which 
strikes the life from Asclepius and the patient he should never have at¬ 
tended (55-8): 


e Tpairtv K.al xeii'ot' ayavopi piaQS) 
ypwoj kv yepalv (paveis 
avbp' e k davarov Kopdaai 
17877 dAoiKOra' yepod S' apa Kpoviwv 

pirf/ais Si apupoiv apirvoav aripvorv Kadekev 
coxeco?, aidarv 8e tccpavvos eveaKipr/jev popov. 

In the Ninth Pythian, Apollo asks Cheiron if he may lay his hand on 
Cyrene (36): 


ocria Kkvrav yepa 01 TTpocreveyKeiv 


22 Escher 1899: col. 2302; more recently H. von Kamptz (1982: § 72a) looks to a possible 
Xeipi pianos or En-yetp. 

23 paAaxb)(eipa] 'A Pindaric compound, intended to call attention to the meaning of the 
Centaur's name Cheiron/ Bury 1890 ad loc. 

24 See Robbins 1975: 205-13 [in this volume 192-201], 
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The Teubner text of Snell and Maehler follows FrankeTs 25 punctuation 
of the immediately preceding lines (33-5): 

Tiolas 8 ’ a.T!oa"naa6tlaa opvTkas 
opooiv Kovdpwvas cyci (tkioovtwv, 
yovoTai 8 ’ akKas bmoipavTOv; 

On this reading, the strength of which is its similarity to Theognidea 
1290 ff., Apollo admires the girl but finds her activity as a huntress un- 
fulfilling for her. He thus asks the centaur if he may assist her to achieve 
her natural rokos through union with him. 26 In doing so he defers to the 
great teacher and asks a question of yoipovpyia. The question is erotic, but 
the placing of a hand on the girl, since it will remedy a deficiency, will be 
therapeutic, an act of making whole. 

The foregoing contexts are medical. But Pindar's Achilles seems to have 
been instructed in the ways of hunting and war by Cheiron too ( Nem. 
3.43-53, 57-63; my emphasis): 

t) av6os 8’ 'Ayikovs ra p'ov povwv ‘Pikvpas ov bo pots, 

■nals oiPv aOvpo poyaka epya' gopcrl 6apu>a 
jipayvaibapov anovTa irakkwv laa t avbpois, 

(cz'} paya koovTorrmv ayporbpo is hrpaaaov opovov, 

Kairpovs t bvaipo' awpara 8 c 7 r apa Kpovibav 

Kei’Tavpov aadpaivovTa Kopi^ev, 

o£ott]S to TipHtTOv, okov 8 ’ ottoit av ypovov 

tov o6a.pj3oov "ApTepis re Kal AOdva, 

ktolvovt okaopovs ai’ov kvi’wv bokioTV 6' opKocov 

7 macrl yap KpaTOUKO. koyopovov 8c tovto TTporepcDV 

ottos cyar 

Nijpcoj dvyarpa, yovov to oi opopTarov 
aTLTakkov <ov> appovoim iracn Qvp'ov avcjwv, 
ooppa dakacraiaLs avopoov pmaim iropopdoLs 
vtto Tpol’av bopiKTVTTOv akakai’ Avklmv to 
TrpocrpovoL Kal Tppvyatv 
Aapbavwv to, Kal oyyoaopopoLS ompol^ais 
AidiOTToaai. yolpas ov oppaal ira^aiQ' ottms 


25 Frankel 1962: 503 n4. 

26 See Woodbury 1982, esp. 251-3. 
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p.r] Kotpavos oiriaui 

iraXiv OLKah' a.i’e\l/LOs (p.p.€VT) s 'EAeyoio Mepi’wv po\oi. 

While living with Cheiron Achilles is instructed in all things necessary 
for him to turn his hands to account in the carnage before Troy - and even 
before departure from Greece he brandishes his missiles to slaughter lions 
and boars. The underlined words call attention to the teacher's name. 

Association with Cheiron is in Pindar essentially what it is in the Iliad. 
It consists in the use of hands to kill and to heal. Pindar also knows of 
other teaching of Cheiron, but in this case we seem quite certainly to be 
dealing with something post-Homeric. In the Sixth Pythian the young 
Thrasybulus of Acragas is said to exemplify virtues enjoined by Cheiron 
on Achilles (21-7). We have to do with moral precepts, with admonitions 
to honour the gods and to honour parents. The scholiast tells us that 
these two injunctions formed part of the Xeipowos VTTodrjKcu, a collection 
of didactic aphorisms attributed to Hesiod. This is clearly a secondary de¬ 
velopment of the tradition of Cheiron as teacher. The primary reputation 
of the great centaur was, as his name indicates, the work of hands, and 
he instructed his wards in the ways of hunting and healing. His repu¬ 
tation established, all manner of improving yvd>p.a.i might be attributed 
to him, and the result was the inrodr)KaL, a collection that was probably 
in many respects similar to the Theognidea, our most famous existing 
collection of advice for the education of aristocratic youth. 27 Pindar, whose 
poetry is full of the aphorisms of received wisdom, would doubtless have 
drawn on this paraenetic tradition as he certainly did on the Homeric 
epics. 28 

In the Third Nemean, extensively quoted above, it is said that in ad¬ 
dition to killing lions and boars the young Achilles dragged living ani¬ 
mals (acoyara ... acrdyaivovTa 46-7) back to Cheiron's cave. This may 
very well preserve a detail of a source in the early poets (Keyoyevov ... 
TTporepoov) in which Achilles ate the marrow of living animals in order 
to gain speed and strength (it appears that in Pindar the young Achilles 
acquires from his mentor, not from his diet, the training that will give 
him courage and speed). 29 Such primitive savagery is not far below the 
surface in the Iliad when Achilles tells the dying Hector (22.346) that he 


27 On the Xeipcovos imoOriKcu and its relation to the Sixth Pythian, see Kurke 1990: 85-103. 

28 Two recent books investigate in detail Pindar's extensive debt to Homer: Nisetich 1989 
and Nagy 1990. 

29 See Robertson 1940: 177-80; Huxley 1975: 19. Both think that Pindar is editing an 
earlier version. 
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is tempted to cut up and eat his flesh raw. 30 Pindar avoids the sparag- 
mos of living animals as Homer avoids the temptations of cannibalism. 31 
We remain aware, though, that the Achilles nurtured by Cheiron is an 
amalgam of civilization and of savagery, semi-feral like his celebrated 
centaur-teacher who on some of the vases has animals, killed in the hunt, 
hanging from the tree he is carrying. 32 It is a puzzling motif in itself, 
for since horses do not eat flesh the carnivorous aspect of the centaurs 
must emphasize the beastly, not the human, side of the hybrid. 33 Existing 
poetry has tamed Cheiron considerably, leaving him as merely provider 
of and instructor in the weaponry with which men kill animals and each 
other. 

I hope to have established with the foregoing both that the Iliad draws 
on and presupposes sources in which Achilles' connection with Cheiron is 
of special importance and that the etymology of Cheiron's name is best 
seen in the use his charges make of their hands. 34 

Hands are omnipresent in the Iliad. They are mentioned in connection 
with eating, praying, supplicating, sacrificing, exchanging pledges, washing, 
adorning the body, and applying medicines, to name but a few specific 
activities. They are mentioned in many other contexts too, for the word yelp 
in its different cases, singular, dual and plural, fits easily and unobtrusively 
into the hexameter line. It is most frequently used in battle scenes, where 
warriors both manipulate their own weapons of destruction and fall at the 
hands of their foes. 

Especially striking is, despite all this, the identification of Achilles with 
his hands. They dominate the last quarter of the poem where, in conformity 
with Achilles' own statement at 1.165-6, 

aWa to fAv ix\tiov 7roAi)dikos 7roAquoio 
yeipes qua! buirova’. 


30 Achilles' most savage act in the poem - it is unparalleled - is the offering of human 
sacrifice on the pyre of Patroclus at the beginning of Book 23. It has been thought that 
this whole scene is but a survival of Mycenaean burial customs (cf. Rohde 1925: 12 ff.). 

31 See Griffin 1980: 20-1. 

32 Cf., e.g., a hydria of the Leagros-group in Berlin, also from the end of the sixth century 
(= LIMC 1.2 #22). 

33 See Kirk 1970: 161-2. Kirk points out that Pholus, in his encounter with Heracles, eats 
raw flesh while Heracles eats cooked meat. The man-eating mares of Diomedes provide 
another strange instance of equine savagery. 

34 I think it no accident that on the Achilles-Cheiron vases the boy is often seen extending 
his hands to the centaur. See, e.g., the cup by Oltos, an illustration of which is included 
here (Fig. 2), and the hydria mentioned in n32 above. 
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Fig. 2 Achilles and Cheiron on a cup by the Oltos painter. 

Berlin F4220. 

When the news of Patroclus' death reaches Achilles the terrified An- 
tilochus must restrain his hands as he lies in the dust, pouring it over his 
own head with these very hands (18.23, 27, 33). Especially memorable is 
the scene at 18.317 (the gesture is repeated at 23.18) where Achilles places 
his hands on the chest of his slain comrade and himself laments as the 
women wail through the night: 

yeipas in' avhpo(povovs Oipevos arr/decrmv iraipov. 

This strange gesture is not an embrace but a laying on of hands. 35 
Achilles does not cradle the head of the dead man as, e.g., Andromache 
does to the corpse of Hector at 24.724 and as Thetis does to her son in the 

35 The laying on of hands is often in itself an act of healing and is associated with Cheiron: 
see Weinreich 1909: chapter one, 1-62, esp. 11, 16, 34; and, for an early relief showing 
a doctor healing a patient by the imposition of hands, Chamoux 1953: 363-8, with Plate 
XXII.3. I do not mean to suggest that Achilles is attempting to bring the dead Patroclus 
back to life by this gesture (though see 24.756, where Hecuba seems to impute to 
Achilles a desire to resurrect the dead Patroclus as motivating his maltreatment of 
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pieta that foreshadows his death (18.71). What comes to mind is that the 
application of these hands could once heal - Cheiron had trained them so to 
do - but that they are now powerless in the face of the finality of death; the 
adjective applied to them emphasizes only their connection with death. 36 
Their murderous efficacy can still be employed for purposes of revenge, 
however, and Achilles presently turns to just this. The great spear from 
Cheiron is wielded (19.386 ff.) 37 for the campaign against Hector, who will 
be its principal victim. And certainly no one calls attention to Achilles' 
hands more vividly than does Hector (20.371-2): 

rov 6’ eyco avrios eifju, kcli et i rvpl yelpas eoiKtv, 
et TTvpl yelpas eocxe, pievos S’ alOwvi cnS? jpco. 

The epanalepsis is used to great effect. 38 

The climax of the Iliad is the arrival of Priam at Achilles' tent where his 
first act is to approach him and kiss the avbpocfrovovs hands that have slain 
so many of the old king's sons (24.478-9, 506). 39 Achilles' hands are aai ttol 
(20.503); the adjective is used of other hands earlier in the poem, but of 
no hands other than those of Achilles from the moment of his appearance 
on the battlefield. And avbpocpovovs (479) is nowhere used of hands other 


Hector's body). The healing taught by Cheiron was not simply the laying on of hands. 
It was the work of hands or yeipovpyia in the fullest sense. 

36 Weinreich (1909: 13 with nl) thinks that the gesture of holding hands over someone in 
order to protect them (e.g., Iliad 5.432; 9.419) is closely connected to the use of hands 
in healing. 

37 There is no mention of hands in this passage, though there is in others where Achilles 
is using the spear. Two puns would be too many in a passage that already plays on 
PeleusAnjAat, an invented pun and so more in need of underlining in the text than 
Cheiron/yapd^ would be. The mention of hands in Achilles' case is, I think, sufficient 
to summon up the image of Cheiron: this does not mean that every mention of hands 
in the poem must work the same way. Similarly, I believe that the use of some form 
of the noun dyos or of the verb dyyvp.cu may in certain contexts put one in mind of 
Achilles' name without that name's being directly used (e.g., 1.188: n^Aeic ovl 8’ ayos 
yevtr; cf. 18.22, 62). But not every use of d)(os should make us think of Achilles, just 
as not all hands should make us think of Cheiron. Poetry is not mechanical. 

38 It is used on only two other occasions in the poem: 22.127-8 and 23.641-2. 

39 Virgil seems to have understood the second of these passages (506) to mean that Priam 
extended his own hands to Achilles ( Aen . 1.487). But it is unlikely that the passages 
refer to different actions. 

A magnificent silver cup of the Roman period, found at Hoby in Denmark and now 
in the Museum in Copenhagen, shows this famous scene from the end of the Iliad. The 
cup is signed in Greek and in Latin by one Cheirisophus (!). 
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than those of Achilles. It is used only here and in the two passages where 
Achilles places his hands on the chest of the dead Patroclus. 40 

We know that Achilles' hands, schooled by Cheiron, do both restorative 
and destructive work. It is common in Greek for a single agent to be 
possessed of opposing functions: Hesiod's Muses, who know both truths 
and falsehoods ( Theog. 25-7), come to mind. And Achilles' own spear is, 
of course, a signal example. But the best example is Apollo himself, for 
his province is both pestilence and healing. He sends the plague at the 
beginning of the Iliad. And after its cessation the Achaeans sing the paean 
in his honour (1.473). 41 

There is this similarity between Achilles and Apollo in the Iliad, that 
both are characterized by their y/qvis (1.1 and 75). They are both connected 
with healing as well as with death, but this association is at one remove, 
as it were: Paieon (5.899 ff.) is the healer among the gods, though Apollo 
is associated with the paean; and it is Patroclus who exercises the heal¬ 
ing arts that originate with Cheiron, though Achilles is the intermediary 
who learned them from the master (11.831-2). 42 This slight distancing of 
Apollo and Achilles from the actual practice of healing allows the poem 
to concentrate, as it must, on the destructive side of both figures. Apollo 
and Achilles are in addition the only two lyre-players in the Iliad (Apollo: 
1.603; 24.63; Achilles: 9.186, 194). 43 So similar are they in so many ways 
that one understands the artistic necessity of having them on different sides 
in the battle, even though the logic of the war should put Apollo on the 


40 The genitive singular of the adjective is regular with the name of Hector. There is a 
complex irony at work here. 

41 On the Greek Apollo as combination of a Semitic god of plague and a Cretan god of 
healing, see Burkert 1977: III 2.5. 

42 Podaleirios and Machaon, like Patroclus, have second-hand knowledge (see above nlO), 
but in their case the person with first-hand knowledge (Asclepius) is not present at 
Troy, indeed is probably not alive. 

43 There is a representation of a lyre-player on the shield of Achilles (18.569 and possibly 
at 604-6, if the latter passage is not an interpolation). But Achilles and Apollo are the 
only two live phorminx-players in the Iliad. 

Did Achilles learn his lyre-playing, another use of his hands, from Cheiron? This is 
a common motif in later art - one thinks in particular of the Pompeian wall-painting 
that shows Cheiron instructing Achilles in lyre-playing. There is, however, little 
evidence before Roman times for Cheiron as a lyre-player; see Guerrini 1958-9. 
Gisler-Huwiler, LIMC III.l, p. 238 (s.v. 'Cheiron'), describes an early fifth-century 
pelike showing a warrior with a shield on which is figured a centaur playing a lyre. It 
cannot be said with certainty that it is Cheiron who is portrayed. The point is, in any 
case, not to be pressed. 
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Greek side. 44 Apollo will in the end kill Achilles (22.359-60). If Apollo is a 
god of destruction and of healing he is also - and this is the most important 
facet of his complex personality - epitome of the youthful manhood which 
he symbolizes and in which he remains the eternal aKepaoKop-Tps (20.39). 
Achilles is likewise the kouros who can never grow old, who will die 
without dedicating his shorn hair to the river Spercheius in the customary 
rite de passage of youths into manhood (//. 23.144-51). 

Apollo and Achilles are so dangerously alike as to be necessary antag¬ 
onists. This picture, familiar to us from Homer, may be supplemented by 
the glimpse given in Pindar's poetry of the education of both as pupils in 
the school of Cheiron. But Apollo, a god, did not need to be instructed 
by Cheiron. Achilles remains Cheiron's most memorable pupil, as the 
vase-painters prove to us. 


44 Apollo has every reason to hate the Trojans for their perfidy, as Poseidon does (Iliad 
21.441-60). But he nonetheless sides with them. It is often said that Apollo, originating 
in Lycia, shows continuing evidence of these origins through his Trojan sympathies: 
the tradition was too strong to be overcome: see Wilamowitz 1931: 1.423 ff; 1932: 
2.28 ff. This view has been very influential in this century. It seems to me to have 
been undercut, however, by Burkert's argument (loc. cit. above n41) that the correct 
derivation of lykeios or lykios is from wolf, the wolf being a totem for young men who 
'run with the pack' until they come of age. The association of Apollo and the wolf is 
Greek, specifically Dorian. See too Burkert 1975. 
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P-, —g he longest speech in Book 1 of the Iliad is not, somewhat surpris¬ 
ingly, Nestor's attempt to reconcile the quarrelling Achaean leaders 
l but Achilles' plaint and plea to his mother (365-412). G.S. Kirk in 
his new commentary on the first tetrad of the poem characterizes this 
speech as 'not very interesting' and, while willing to believe that the lines 
are the work of the main composer and not a later interpolation by way of 
resume, finds that the passage contributes little of value to the Iliad, being 
in large measure a non-dramatic catalogue of events that have been more 
graphically presented immediately before. 1 

The speech, I believe, repays close attention. Generally, it is a master¬ 
stroke to have this concentrated outburst from Achilles before he disappears 
from the stage of the poem and lapses into the wounded silence that will 
last until Book 9. And it is psychologically effective to have Achilles reveal 
the reasons for his sorrow in extenso to the mother he loves and trusts - 
the passage thus establishes the dependence of the hero on the single figure 
who will be accessible and sympathetic to him throughout the poem. 2 

First published in EMC/CV ns 9 (1990) 1-15. 

I am especially grateful to Professor W.E. McLeod, Homerist nonpareil, for his advice 
and encouragement. Professor Martin Cropp and the referees of EMC/CV gave much 
assistance, which I wish to acknowledge. The ideas in this paper originated during the 
course of a stimulating class in 1987-1988 and it accordingly gives me pleasure to 
record a debt to my students too. 

1 Kirk 1985: 92-3. Lohmann (1970) does not discuss the speech, but there is a sensitive 
treatment of it from a narratologist's perspective by de Jong (1985). 

2 Cf. Edwards 1987: 183. One of the journal's referees points out that, in addition, the 
speech balances with Achilles' long speech to Thetis in Book 18. 


ILIAD 

1 . 365-412 
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Among the most arresting words in the speech are lines 380-2: 

)(6o opevos S’ 6 yepcov iraXiv cpytro' toIo 8’ 'AttoWmv 
ei i^apevov r/Kovrrev, e7rei gaA.a oi (fiiXos ijev, 
rjKe 8’ e7t’ 'Apytioicn kclkov /3eAos 

These lines are startling, not least because they bring home to us the 
differences and the similarities between the cases of Achilles and Chryses. 
Apollo, says Achilles, listened to Chryses because Chryses was dear to 
him. And so Achilles contrasts himself implicitly with the priest of Apollo. 
Though Achilles is called 'dear to Zeus' at 1.74, 3 he feels at this moment 
that he is not valued. Zeus ought to have honoured him (1.353-4) but 
has not done so. Both Agamemnon and Achilles expect honour from Zeus 
(cf. 1.175), but Zeus clearly cannot honour both men in the issue that 
divides them. In Book 9 Achilles will boast that Zeus has honoured him 
(608), and Agamemnon will concede that Zeus loves Achilles and honours 
him (117-18: love and honour are not, thus, seen as different). In his 
protestations to his mother he shows that he needs her to re-establish him 
in Zeus' honour and affection. Zeus will apparently do this because he 
loves and honours Thetis, hence the mention of Chryses' being dear to 
Apollo also establishes a paradigm for what Achilles hopes will happen. It 
prepares for the second part of the speech, in which Achilles moves from 
recital of past events (365-92) to his request that Thetis go to Olympus on 
his behalf (393-412). Apollo did what Chryses requested because Chryses 
reminded him of favours performed in the past (39-41); Achilles provides 
Thetis with a justification for her right to make a claim. Thetis does not 
repeat the justification that Achilles provides, though her words at 504, 
rode p.o l uprjrivov ee'A.§c op, are the same as Chryses' words to Apollo at 41. 4 
Achilles' mention of Thetis' boast which he heard, presumably as a child 
(396), provides a moving glimpse of a time when mother and son enjoyed 
a communion less intermittent than on the plain of Troy (n.b. TToWaKi). 5 


3 Achilles is called 'dear to Zeus' five times in the poem (1.74, 16.169, 18.203, 22.216, 
24.472), more than anyone else (Hector, 6.318, 8.493, 10.49, 13.674; Odysseus, 10.527, 
11.419, 473; Apollo, 1.86; heralds, 8.517; Patroclus, 11.611; Phoenix, 9.168; Phyleus, 
2.628). 

4 Similar formulas are used elsewhere in the Iliad (1.455, 8.242, 16.238). It may be 
significant that 1.41 and 1.504 are identical - Thetis, after all, will have heard Chryses' 
prayer to Apollo (Achilles calls attention to her full knowledge of the situation before 
he begins his recital at 365). 

5 The Iliad seems to think of Thetis as having performed the normal functions of wife 
and mother. Thetis speaks (18.55-60) of having reared Achilles, of having sent him 
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The incident recalled, an attempted palace coup on Olympus when Zeus 
asserted his authority, remains in our minds, even though Thetis does not 
mention it again, when another son, Hephaestus, reminds his mother of 
an occasion on which Zeus asserted his authority (586 £f.). At that time 
Hephaestus was thrown into the Aegean. 6 The contrast between Hera and 
Thetis, so prominent at the end of the book, is further pointed. Hephaestus 
intervened unsuccessfully on behalf of his mother; Thetis will intervene 
successfully for her son. We are not surprised that Zeus likes Thetis better 
than Hera: we have Hephaestus to tell us that Hera causes trouble for Zeus, 
Achilles to tell us that Thetis helps Zeus in his hour of need. 

The lines quoted above contain the revelation that Apollo sent the 
plague because he answered Chryses' prayer. It comes as something of 
a surprise, for we must ask ourselves how Achilles knows this. He did not 
hear Calchas say it, for Calchas did not mention Chryses' appeal to Apollo. 
The information is, however, of the first importance as it allows us to see 
that Achilles is patterning his own behaviour on that of Chryses. Having 
himself been humiliated by Agamemnon, he will adopt a strategy like that 
of the priest - he will pray to a divinity to intervene and to cause damage 
to the Achaean host. For he knows that this works in bringing Agamemnon 
to make restitution. 7 But he must work through an intermediary since he 
is himself undervalued and so he enlists his mother, whom he provides 
with a basis for a claim on Zeus. Achilles, it will be noted, attributes anger 
to Chryses (yo oofievos, 380). Hitherto we had heard only that the anger 
was Apollo's (9, 44, 46, 64, 75). This assimilation of Chryses' case to his 
own is fraught with consequence for Achilles. For the two cases are not, in 
fact, exactly similar: the absence of anger in Chryses' case made settlement 
a simple, mechanical matter, while its presence in Achilles' case is what will 


to war, and of her thwarted hope of receiving him home. We learn of the gifts she 
gave him upon his departure (16.222-4), though she is elsewhere not mentioned as 
present at the time of the muster (11.769 ff). For the dramatic time of the poem Thetis' 
divinity is emphasized as she must be an intermediary between heaven and earth. It is 
perhaps for this reason that the poet separates her from Peleus and puts her back with 
her father Nereus in the sea: see March 1987: 23-35. 

6 On the occasion referred to by Achilles one hekatoncheir, Briareos, was summoned by 
Thetis to assist Zeus. He is given another name as well - Aigaion (404) - but the reason 
for the identification is not explained. There is, however, this possible parallel between 
the two occasions: in the first case a helpful god was brought to Olympus, probably 
from the Aegean as his name reminds us, to assist Zeus; on the second occasion referred 
to, a meddlesome god was cast into the same sea. On Aigaion, see Fowler 1988. 

7 See Rabel 1988: 473-81. 
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make the matter complicated - he will not be able to renounce the anger 
that has come of his humiliation. There is a fine irony in Achilles' choosing 
Chryses' solution and assuming identity of motivation in the two cases. 
But it is a tragic irony, for Achilles' mistaken assumption helps launch him 
on a course that will prove fatal for Patroclus and thus for himself. 

Modern critics have not been unaware of this revelation by Achilles of 
something that we did not know he knew, i.e., that Chryses had prayed to 
Apollo. s It is the first instance in Homer of what the ancients labelled 
the <rxfjp.a Kara to cnitiTTuip.evov or pattern in accordance with what is 
passed over in silence. 8 9 Awareness of the inconsistencies produced by such 
a schema might trouble an Aristarchus enough to cause him to athetize 
(e.g., ad Od. 17.501: Aristarchus condemned II. 1.366-92 too, but for a 
different reason - the omniscience of Thetis posited in 365 makes this 
narrative otiose). Since the phrase cr^fnia Kara to cniAiuhp.evov implies 
clumsy narrative technique, Bassett prefers the phrase ayj)p.o. Kara to rjbri 
dp-qpivov or 'Kvcns d tov anpoaTOv ('motivation-by-the-audience') - the 
poet relies on information which he has given the audience and which 
thereafter characters in the poem are allowed to know. 10 

Satisfactory as this explanation is in some cases, it presents the danger 
inherent in every coverall explanation: it encourages a tendency to treat as 
identical situations in which there is at most similarity. In many instances 
where characters in the poem know something that surprises us, what 
is known is of small importance for our understanding of the persons 
involved. This is normally the case when a warrior on the battlefield knows 
the identity and circumstances of his opponent. But even here all cases are 
not the same, and it is not intrinsically illogical that warriors who have 
been enemies for ten years should know each other. The poet emphasizes 
at times the duration of the war (e.g., Book 2); at times, when it suits 


8 E.g., Bassett 1938: 132; Bowra 1962: 70. 

9 For instances in the Iliad, see Erbse 1983: 478-9 (ad aLamai>). 

10 Bassett 1938: 128-35. Bassett is indebted to Fraccaroli 1903: 397-406. Fraccaroli is led to 
his conclusion (that the audience, so to speak, communicates things to the actors in the 
poem) by the teichoskopia, for he thinks that the elders on the wall betray knowledge 
(that they have no way of having) that a duel is to be fought for Helen (3.159-60). I 
simply do not see that this is the case. A tribute to Helen's beauty is balanced by a 
wish that she would leave and spare the Trojans the suffering she has brought. The 
Trojans want the Greeks to go home, but know they will not go without Helen (Book 2 
has already shown that the Greeks want to go home). Antenor's speech a few lines later 
(204-24) surely refers to the occasion when Menelaus and Odysseus came to demand 
the return of Helen, referred to in the Cypria (see below n28). 
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his purpose to do so, he presents the war as though it were in its initial 
stages (most of Books 3-7). Priam is thus shown in the teichoskopia as, 
rather illogically, not recognizing those with whom he has been at war for 
a decade! A genuinely surprising case is, certainly, Idomeneus' exultation 
over the body of the slain Othryoneus (13.361-84), for though Othryoneus 
is new to the war Idomeneus knows his story. When Diomedes meets 
Glaucus (5.123), however, he does not know who his opponent is. His 
ignorance provides the occasion for an important and memorable exchange. 
Fraccaroli's explanation of this scene is that we know Diomedes well (and 
thus so does Glaucus), but that we are relatively new to Glaucus (and so 
Diomedes must ask on our behalf). 11 This seems to me to miss the essential 
point of the episode. Diomedes has been warned by Apollo at 5.440-2 of 
the folly of engaging in combat with divinities. His new-found prudence is 
shown in his inquiry of his new opponent whether he is divine or human, 
something impossible to tell on the battlefield, where gods assume human 
guise (and yet, remarkably, Diomedes could see divinities with the naked 
eye in Book 5!). It is one of the most delicious touches in the poem, and a 
fine piece of character-drawing. 

On occasion the problem sensed by the critics seems non-existent. There 
are two examples in the Iliad, in addition to the instance in Book 1 which 
is our chief concern here, that are mentioned by Bassett and Bowra. 12 Both 
are false problems. 

1) Patroclus could not have known that Sarpedon was the first to pene¬ 
trate the Greek wall successfully (16.558). Do we simply say that Patroclus 
knows because the reader has been told? Patroclus was not with Achilles 
when the wall was breached but had been sent from Achilles' tent to a 
point nearer the action where he had seen the attack (15.395). What is 
most remarkable is that his assumption that Sarpedon was first contradicts 
the statement of the poet (12.438) that Hector was first (and so the reader 
has not been told what Patroclus 'knows'). It is an effective piece of rhetoric 
when Patroclus is exhorting the Greeks to make an all-out effort to capture 
Sarpedon's body. And it is, I believe, an indication of the dr?] (16.685) that 
will carry Patroclus to his own death. 1 ’ 

2) At 17.241 Ajax says to Menelaus that he fears lest the body of Patro¬ 
clus be given to dogs and birds, apparently knowing Hector's intentions as 


11 Bassett 1938: 398. 

12 See above, n8. 

13 That Patroclus should understand that Apollo has disarmed him (16.844-50) is hardly 
surprising: Achilles warned him about Apollo (16.94), and Apollo has already beaten 
him back three times and addressed him (16.700-9). 
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expressed by the poet at line 127. This does not seem to me a real problem. 
Ajax was, after all, facing Hector at the moment Hector was said to have 
this intention and it is easy to believe that Hector articulated it (Homeric 
heroes do not fight in silence). Or, alternatively, we may take this as a 
general and justified fear that Ajax has: the motif of bodies as carrion runs 
throughout the poem, from its fourth line onwards. Ajax does not in fact 
attribute the intention to Hector in the passage in question. 

Colin Macleod calls attention to the instance we are considering in Book 
1 when he is discussing lines 203-5 of Book 24. 14 Hecuba there seems to 
know Iris' command to Priam, though she has not heard it, for she says 
that Priam proposes to travel alone (olov, 148; oios, 203). This seems to 
me a superb psychological touch. It is natural that a concerned Hecuba 
make the strongest possible case for the risk that Priam is incurring by 
going to the Greek camp. Priam has failed to tell Hecuba that he will 
not in fact be entirely alone but has been guaranteed a divine escort and 
safe passage. His withholding a piece of information somehow augments 
Hecuba's apprehension and causes her to make what in the circumstances 
is a natural inference. There is a similar and even more famous instance 
in Book 9. Achilles' use of the word j3a<n\evTepos (9.392) implies knowl¬ 
edge of Agamemnon's use of the same word at 9.160. But Odysseus has 
not reported this part of Agamemnon's speech. It is, I think, particularly 
significant that when Odysseus reports Agamemnon's offer he deliberately 
omits Agamemnon's offensive and inflammatory statement that Achilles 
should yield to his greater dignity. That Achilles uses the word he has 
not heard is not to be explained away by the fact that the audience has, 
after all, heard it but by Achilles' cannily (or perhaps uncannily) accurate 
assessment of the offer that is being made on the grounds of what he 
has heard and because he knows the ambassador. It is obvious to Achilles 
that Agamemnon sues for reconciliation without any change of heart. The 
repetition of a word provides irony for the audience, but we need not 
attribute Achilles' insight (which is sufficient to explain his sarcasm) to the 
audience's knowledge. 15 In both the above instances a person who knows 


14 Macleod 1982: 105. 

15 As one of the journal's referees points out, j3aaL\evTepos is the sort of thing that 
Agamemnon would typically say of himself and that Achilles might effectively 
invoke whether it was used on this occasion or not. Agamemnon has introduced the 
comparative c peprepos as early as 1.186 (/caprepos, 178, is not a comparative) and Achilles 
regularly admits Agamemnon's superior authority, which clearly rankles (cf. Kparel' 

7Tpofiej3r]KTj, 16.54). I do not find the repetition of the verb rjirepoTTeveiv (3.399) at 5.349 
very startling. Both Helen and Diomedes revile Aphrodite, and both use the same word. 
The audience can savour this, but is there any reason to suggest that Diomedes knows 
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his interlocutor well shows surprising knowledge when that interlocutor 
has deliberately suppressed something he might have been expected to say. 
This transparency to the person from whom the information is withheld 
is a subtle means of characterization. 

It is not possible to deal with every instance here. 16 I suggest merely that 
the principle enunciated by Fraccaroli and Bassett, for all its importance 
in helping to save the text from simple accusations of illogicality and 
inconsistency, should not blind us to the advisability of investigating what 
is particular to individual instances. 17 It does not exhaust the significance 
of a passage to identify it as an instance of motivation-by-the-audience. If 
the knowledge displayed by a character in the poem suddenly surprises us, 
it is just possible that we are meant to be surprised. 

Surprised we certainly are when Achilles reveals that he knows that 
Apollo sent the plague because he answered Chryses' prayer. Rather than 
argue that in minor matters the poet is not troubled by inconsistencies 
or invoke the principle of motivation-by-the-audience (the audience after 
all knows about Chryses' prayer .. .), 18 we might ask ourselves how it is 
possible for Achilles to have known. It is no minor matter, for Achilles has 
decided to follow the example set by Chryses. The answer, surely, is that 
it is logical inference on his part. He knows that the offended Chryses is 
priest of Apollo and might expect that he would appeal to the powerful 
patron who could take his part. We remember that Achilles claimed to 
know at the assembly that an angry Apollo had sent the plague (64). This 
is in itself noteworthy. That the visitation is seen to be caused by a god 
is not in itself astonishing - anything out of the ordinary is regularly 
attributed to divine interference - but the categorical certainty that Apollo 
is the source of the plague comes as something of a surprise. Why should 
Achilles be certain (unless, indeed, he knows what he later confesses to 
Thetis that he knows)? It has been pointed out that it is generally the poet 
who is specific (and he is in this episode), using the divine machinery: his 


Helen's rebuke? Paris is called rjirepOTTevra at 3.39 and 13.769. These words simply point 
to the generally known fact of Paris' elopement with Helen. 

16 Bassett (1938: 131) claims to have found over one hundred. 

17 This narrative device asks to be studied at length and in detail, for like the formula 
itself it can provide insight into both consistency and variation in the poet's art. A 
recurring element is not, for its recurrence, without significance in a given context. 

18 Another principle to which appeal might be made is 'The Early Greek Capacity for 
Viewing Things Separately': see Perry 1937. Again, this is tantamount to arguing that 
the poet is little concerned with consistency in his narrative or that he does not do 
things advisedly. 
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characters ignore it 19 unless, of course, they have good reason to know, as 
Achilles, for instance, knows of the celebrated case, which he adduces as an 
exemplum to Priam, of the death of the children of Niobe by the arrows of 
an angry Apollo and Artemis (24.605-6). One might be tempted to argue 
that Achilles attributes the disease to a god regularly connected with plague. 
There is, however, no particular indication in the rest of the poem that the 
Achaeans (or Trojans) think of Apollo as a god of sickness. He is mentioned 
elsewhere as a god of easy death by gentle arrows (24.759), something 
quite unlike disease (1.10) resulting, the poet says, from the anger of the 
hunter-god who strides with clanging arrows over the mountains, menacing 
as night (1.44-7). The priest at the beginning of the Oedipus Tyrannus, 
speaking for a stricken Thebes, does not assume that the plague comes from 
Apollo. 20 One might expect Achilles to have some doubt too, unless he has 
the superior knowledge he later admits to. But if we have any perplexity 
as to why Achilles should name Apollo as the source of the plague, our 
perplexity is dispelled when he tells Thetis that Apollo sent the plague 
because he answered Chryses' prayer. It was, after all, an easy inference. 
One wonders how many among the rank and file of the Achaean host made 
the same inference, understanding that Apollo was not aroused to wrath 
spontaneously by the insult to his priest? The mention of the priest's holy 
regalia at line 14 calls attention to his standing with the god, whom he asks 
the Achaeans to honour (21), and we know (22-3) that general opinion was 
on Chryses' side. Achilles reveals what he has known all along when he 
has decided to act as Chryses did and enlist a god on his own behalf. 21 

This puts the assembly in a new light. Achilles, says the poet, was 
impelled by Hera to summon the Achaean leaders because of her concern 
for the dying (1.54-6). Achilles' expressed concern is somewhat different - 

19 See, e.g., Dodds 1951: 12. It is not, however, surprising that Patroclus should be specific 
in attributing his death to Apollo (see above nl3). 

20 The chorus think that Ares is responsible (190). They may have made this inference for 
traditional reasons: they know Ares to be /IporoAoiyos (//. 5.31), and plague is A.oiyo? (//. 
1.67, 97). Knox (1956: 133-47) thinks that Sophocles, by mentioning Ares, is contriving 
an allusion to the plague at Athens at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War. But 
Muller (1984: 31-8) points out a strong objection to this theory: the plague in Sophocles 
is not an epidemic (as in Thucydides) but a temporary divine punishment (the motif is 
dropped after the opening of the play). The Sophoclean plague is a purely literary topos 
and the paradigm for it is precisely the plague at the beginning of the Iliad. 

21 de Jong (1985: 20 n37) says: 'he rightly concluded that Apollo was responsible for the 
plague (1.64), but as yet did not connect the anger of the god with the events around 
Chryses.' It is easier to believe that Achilles did have a basis for his conclusion and that 
the basis was his knowledge of the god's connection with Chryses. 
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he fears that the expedition may fail of its purpose and that the remnants of 
the army will have to withdraw (59-60). This seems more a preoccupation 
that opportunities for glory and plunder will be forfeited than a concern 
for the dying , 22 and it accords well with the presentation of Achilles at 
the beginning of the poem as a warrior whose paramount interest is his 
personal honour. In any case, since Achilles knows why the plague has 
descended it is not really necessary for him to summon Calchas to reveal 
the truth of the matter. The speculation at line 65 that Apollo has sent the 
plague because he may be dissatisfied with sacrificial offerings is, in a word, 
camouflage. It is very likely the case that Achilles knows that Agamemnon 
will not listen to the truth if it comes from his, Achilles', mouth, and so 
deems it both prudent and politic to have the real situation revealed by a 
seer whose integrity and disinterestedness are unimpeachable in the eyes 
of all. In his passionate outburst in Book 9, Achilles begins by denouncing 
the man who says one thing and conceals another in his heart (ksv6 77 evl 
cppecrlv, 313). Achilles means the words to refer to himself 23 - it is his 
intention to speak his mind unreservedly. But as a statement of principle 
these words must carry a certain piquancy. And Thetis' words to Achilles 
at 1.363 take on heightened meaning too. She tells him not to conceal 
anything (pr/ KevOe vow). There is no reason for him to do so as he is 
in the sympathetic presence of one from whom he need have no secrets. 
In the presence of Agamemnon Achilles fears the effect of a distasteful 
revelation and seeks to blunt its unpleasant effect, or at least to enhance its 
authority, by having it made through a voice less likely to be challenged 
than his own. But his procedure involves an uncharacteristic indirection, 
and he gains nothing by hiding behind Calchas. Agamemnon's reaction to 
both Calchas and Achilles is the same (ahi tol tcl kcl<’ earl <pl\a, 107; ale 1 
yap tol epw re tplkt], 177). The two are one in his estimation as the two 
are one in their knowledge . 24 

22 The poet uses the divine machinery while his character acts from personal motives. 
And so the action is 'overdetermined': see Dodds 1951: 7, 16. 

23 The words also apply to Odysseus and to Agamemnon: see the discussion in Whitman 
1958: 192-9. Perhaps the best example of Agamemnon's hiding one thing in his heart 
and speaking another is his suggestion to the army in Book 2 that they flee back to 
Greece after he has had a dream which he thinks foretokens success: see Owen 1946: 
18. Ironically, Achilles is something less than forthright with Odysseus - he says that 
he will return on the morrow to Phthia (427-30). He later tells the truth to Ajax (650 
ff.), that he will return to fight when the battle has reached his ships. 

24 The statement that Calchas never speaks anything but bad news is surprising when we 
remember that at Aulis he predicted the fall of Troy (2.323-9). But Agamemnon, in 
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Achilles' speech to Thetis provides us with another important piece of 
information. This item will acquire its full importance in the light of 
subsequent revelations and is thus the opposite of the disclosure regarding 
Chryses, which sheds a retrospective light. We learn (366-7) that Chryseis 
was captured on the foray in which Thebe, the city of Eetion, was taken. 
This is to prove a telling detail. 25 For the moment we note that Chryseis 
must have been away from her home (Chryse; 37, 100, 390) when she 
was taken. This deliberate displacement of the girl from her own city 
and protection of her father at the time of her capture is curious. As we 
slowly piece together information in the course of the poem we are able 
to reconstruct the great razzia in which several neighbouring cities were 
sacked and prisoners taken. These cities were: Hypoplakian Thebe, where 
Andromache's brothers and father were killed and Andromache's mother 
captured (6.414 if.); 26 Lyrnessus, where Briseis was taken (2.690-1) after 
the killing of her husband and brothers (19.291-4); 27 and Pedasos (20.92), 
whence Aeneas escaped to Lyrnessus, which was subsequently destroyed 


the circumstances, shows more forbearance than Sophocles' Oedipus, who when told 
by a seer that he is responsible for the plague jumps to the conclusion that Creon has 
base designs and that he has suborned Teiresias to be the mouthpiece for his subversive 
intentions. 

25 For traditional views regarding this detail, see de Jong 1985: 20 n29. 

26 Not, as Kirk states (1985: 91), Andromache herself! Andromache came to Ilium before 
the arrival of the Greeks in the Troad and was never their prisoner. See Sappho 44 
(Voigt): the Trojan men and women harness chariots (13-17) to leave the city for the 
port where they will welcome the bridal couple (6), something that would have been 
impossible in time of siege unless a truce had been declared (cf. the Trojans pouring 
out of the city to meet the returning Priam at Iliad 24.707). Andromache's marriage to 
Hector has produced a single child (6.401) and he is an infant in arms. Her marriage 
seems in this respect to be presented as recent. But the poet does not always ask us to 
keep in mind that the Greeks have spent ten long years outside the city: the events 
of Books 3-7 suggests a war that is in its initial stages (cf. above 76 and Griffin 1980: 
27-8). 

27 Leaf and Bayfield are as confused as Kirk (previous note). In the first volume of their 
commentary (London 1895) they say, ad 9.188, 'Thebe, whence Briseis had come.' 
Are they thinking of the passage in Book 1, under discussion here, which tells us that 
Chryseis was taken at Thebe? Anyone who has lectured on Homer will have a certain 
sympathy for those who confuse the names Briseis and Chryseis. It is also salutary to 
remember that Chaucer's Cryseyde and Shakespeare's Cressida (= Chryseis) come from 
Briseida (= Briseis) of Benoit de Sainte-Maure's Roman de Troie (Boccaccio provided an 
intermediate Griseida). 
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by Achilles (20.193-4 - Aeneas must have escaped a second time). 28 There 
are no limits, we are continually reminded, to what Agamemnon's army 
could do in the field when Achilles was fighting alongside the Greeks. The 
compressing of the several sacked cities into one great foray invites us 
to compare the fates of the prisoners taken at the same time. Briseis and 
Chryseis are juxtaposed in Book 1, and doubtless Achilles' knowledge that 
they were originally taken in the same foray intensifies his sense that his 
own situation is like that of Chryses. But there is another, more telling, 
parallel. 

When Andromache, telling Hector of his supreme importance to her 
(6.407 ff.), recounts her family's fate, she speaks of the sack of Thebe. 
We already know as we listen that Chryseis was taken in this city at 
this time, for Achilles explained as much to Thetis. Achilles' treatment 
of the body of Eetion speaks for his normal chivalry in military action - 
it is especially moving to learn from the bereaved daughter that Achilles 
did not strip his victim of his armour and that he gave him the rites 
of cremation. 29 All this foreshadows by contrast the extraordinary nature 
of Achilles' treatment of the body of Hector, whom he despoils (22.368) 
and to whom he denies the privilege he accorded Eetion. But Achilles' 
treatment of Eetion's wife, Andromache's mother, looks back to Agamem¬ 
non's treatment of the prisoner he was awarded from the same doomed 
city. 30 


28 The synopsis of the Cypria (see Allen 1912: 105) does not contradict this and seems 
to imply in addition that Troilus was killed and Lycaon captured on the same foray 
(distinguished from earlier marauding raids subsequent to an initial Trojan refusal 
to surrender Helen). It is not clear from Proclus' account that the various cities 
were sacked and prisoners taken in a single raid, but the events enumerated appear 
to belong to one episode of the Cypria. Leaf (1912: 242-3) thinks that there was 
originally a distinct poem about this raid and even has a name for it, the 'Poem of 
the Great Foray.' So too Wade-Gery 1952. The tendency to quarry the Iliad for lost 
pre-Iliadic sources is less fashionable today than it was a generation ago and it seems, 
certainly, unnecessary in this case: what is consistent within the poem, even if that 
consistency is perceived only as details accumulate, does not have to point outside the 
poem. 

29 Did Achilles himself commit Eetion's body to the flames because the sack of the city 
was so total that there was no one else to perform the obsequies? We know that 
Lycaon's Pedasos continues to exist after its sack (21.86-7). The action of giving the 
last rites to one's enemy is, in any case, unusual. 

30 Maciej Kowara and Mark Young have pointed out to me that in the division of the 
spoils of the city captured by Achilles, Agamemnon typically takes the more appealing 
prize, the young woman, while leaving the older woman to Achilles. At 9.129-30 
Agamemnon offers as ransom to Achilles seven women of Lesbos - selected by 
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For the parallel between the two women is exact and telling. Where 
Agamemnon refused ransom {airepeicn’ airoiva 1.13, 372) from Chryses 
for his daughter, Achilles accepted ransom (antptlaC arroLva 6.247) from 
Andromache's grandfather for his daughter. This I take to be the point 
of the otherwise gratuitous detail that she died in her father's halls after 
being ransomed. 31 If Achilles' consideration for the corpse of the slain 
Eetion provides a standard from which he will fall after the death of 
Patroclus, his treatment of Eetion's wife is a commentary on Agamemnon's 
behaviour under similar circumstances - the attempt by a father to ransom 
his daughter. It is the detail in Achilles' speech to Thetis that allows us to 
make the comparison. 32 


Agamemnon for himself from an island that Achilles had pillaged! (The juxtaposition 
of cA.cz; and e£eA op.7]v is unwittingly ironic.) 

The name of Eetion keeps coming back in the story of Achilles. Eetion's Thebe is 
the source of Achilles' lyre (9.188), his mortal horse (16.153), and his shot-put (23.827). 
The Eetion who ransomed Lycaon (21.42-3) is clearly a different man as is shown 
by the designation Imbrios. The Eetion whose son Podes is mentioned as a friend of 
Hector (17.575, 590) must be a third person with this name. Zarker (1978: 148) tries to 
make Eetion father of Podes and Eetion father of Andromache the same person. To get 
round the problem that Andromache has claimed that Achilles killed all her brothers 
(6.423), Zarker says that Homer is simply narrating the death of this one brother out of 
sequence (during the fighting over the body of Patroclus). This provides a consistency 
of nomenclature too dearly bought, for Andromache's words become false in retrospect 
and their beautiful poignancy is undercut. The alternative to seeing Andromache as 
exaggerating, if Podes is her brother, is seeing the poet as careless, scarcely a superior 
solution. We do not need to 'explain the close companionship between Hector and 
Podes' (Zarker loc. cit.) by assuming that they are related by marriage. Podes is simply 
a kralpos (577). 

31 So, correctly I think, Willcock 1978 ad 6.428, irarpos: 'Andromache's mother's father 
... ransomed her from the Greek camp; and it was in his house, not in Thebe, that 
she then died.' It might be possible to take 7rarpds 6’ kvi p-eyapotaL as 'my,' not 'her,' 
father (i.e., Andromache's mother died in Thebe - but see above n29). At 1.396 iTarpos 
kv neyapOKTiv must mean 'my,' not 'your,' father (see above n5), whereas at 21.475 
the phrase means 'your,' not 'my,' father. The phrase need not indicate the father of 
the speaker in every instance. If irarpos means 'my father' at 6.428, a fine detail in 
Andromache's narrative is thereby rendered otiose. Andromache's mother was, thus, 
returned to a city other than the one in which she was taken. In this too she is like 
Chryseis. 

32 I do not think, though some may, that these parallels, which require our remembering 
something from Book 1 in Book 6, are below the threshold of perceptibility for an 
audience. We are, e.g., expected to remember 1.26-33 (Agamemnon's anger at a father 
who has come with ransom) when we witness a similar reaction on the part of Achilles 
at 24.560. My working assumption is that an oral poet may be as subtle as a literate 
poet, hence as amenable to close reading and criticism. 
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Ransom, airoiva, in the Iliad is of two sorts. 33 It is offered by those who 
beg for their lives on the field of battle or it is offered off the battlefield 
by those who beg for something other than their lives. Agamemnon and 
Achilles are repeatedly contrasted with respect to both varieties of ransom. 
We see Agamemnon reject the ransom offered by Chryses and learn that 
Achilles accepted the ransom offered by Andromache's grandfather for 
his daughter. Achilles at the end of the poem will again accept a.7Ttpd 
cn’ diroLva (24.276, 502, 579) from a suppliant father. It is ironic that 
Agamemnon probably never receives ransom for Chryseis when he is, in 
the event, obliged to return her. We are nowhere told that he gets the 
ransom that he was originally offered and there is no reason to believe 
that he does (Calchas in fact says at 1.99 that Agamemnon will be forced 
to surrender Chryseis avarroivov). Achilles is similarly obliged by divine 
intervention (24.133-7) to give Hector back to Priam but he is not, for 
that, cheated of ransom. When Agamemnon offers diroLva to Achilles to 
return to battle (9.120) it is the single instance in the poem of a Greek's 
offering ransom - no Greek ever asks a Trojan to accept ransom. Aga¬ 
memnon's offer is rejected by the angry Achilles, but the rejected ran¬ 
som (19.138) is, of course, later accepted when Achilles has renounced his 
wrath. 

On the battlefield Achilles' regular behaviour is to spare prisoners, for 
whom he subsequently accepts ransom. He says as much to Lycaon (21.99— 
102). The taking of prisoners who surrender would appear to be a normal 
procedure: Thersites claims that he and many another Greek have done 
it (2.229-31). The speech to Lycaon thus reminds us that the Achilles we 
see on the battlefield is an abnormal Achilles, one who has departed from 
his own practice. His initial anger led him to reject the ransom offered 
by Agamemnon, though he accepted it when that anger was laid aside. 
When his anger is redirected towards Hector and he returns to battle, he 
twice refuses supplication and ransom - first for Lycaon and then for Hector 
himself (22.338-54). Agamemnon twice refuses supplication and ransom on 
the battlefield too. In this way we see that what is the aberrant behaviour 
of the temporarily dehumanized Achilles is the regular behaviour of the 
king. 


33 a.7TOLva is, in effect, simply an intensive form of ttoivti, itself a doublet, both 

etymologically and semantically, of the more common The two words appear to 
be equated at 3.288-90. Both ttolvt] and ri/^rj come from IE *q u ei-: see Heubeck 1949. 
There is a profound and important connection between the two ideas: restitution or 
indemnity ( ti /177) is a form of satisfaction in a carefully calibrated exchange system 
whose 'satisfactions' include penalties, ransom, and honour. 
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In Book 6, the hapless Adrestos, when he falls into the hands of 
Menelaus (37 ff.), begs him to take ransom. Menelaus is disposed to do 
so but is dissuaded by Agamemnon who, in addition to killing Adrestos 
(another man's suppliant!), calls down a particularly horrendous curse on 
pregnant Trojan mothers. 34 The vehemence of this shocks us and is meant 
to do so. In Book 11 Peisandros and Hippolochos ask Agamemnon to take 
ransom and he refuses (134). Again, the incident redounds to Agamem¬ 
non's discredit, for he invents as an excuse for killing them a fabrication 
that the poet allows us to see as such: Homer has explained that their father 
Antimachos took bribes from Paris to side with those in Troy opposed to 
the return of Helen (11.123 ff.), but Agamemnon magnifies this offence 
into an attempt on the life of Menelaus. If the two passages refer to the 
same occasion, as I believe they do, we may notice that Agamemnon's 
memory of the incident differs crucially from the poet's account and so 
draw the conclusion that the king has invented a rationalization for killing, 
a killing described in particularly macabre terms. Achilles and Agamemnon 
are brought into close juxtaposition in this scene too, for just before his 
killing of Peisandros and Hippolochos Agamemnon has killed Isos and 
Antiphos, two sons of Priam for whom Achilles had at some point accepted 
ransom (101-10): we are told that Agamemnon recognized them from the 
time they had spent with the Greeks as Achilles' prisoners. 35 


34 The slaughter of the unborn is hardly condign punishment for the wrong Menelaus has 
suffered. On the other hand, Nestor's urging of the Greeks to make the Trojans pay for 
Helen's sufferings (2.354-6) by having every Greek soldier rape a Trojan woman is, if 
appalling to us, at least payment in kind and so a form of retributive justice, however 
exaggerated. Kirk (1985: 153) thinks that Nestor may be urging the Greeks to exact 
punishment for pains endured by the Greeks 'because of Helen' rather than punishment 
for Helen's own sufferings: but the genitive is not ambiguous, pace (in addition to 
Kirk) Palmer 1962: 132: a correct understanding of the passage is provided by McLeod 
1987: 364. Justice is a matter of reciprocity in the Iliad (see previous note) and is so 
conceived here, whether what the Greeks believe (that Helen was raped) is true or not. 
The Greeks, as is already evident in Homer, are exacting justice for a figment of their 
imagination (Helen's own admission is that she went willingly, 3.174). Later authors 
(Stesichorus, Euripides, Plato) will turn this figment into an actual wraith. On justice 
as reciprocity see further Gentili 1988: 69. 

35 The articulation of a petition to be spared is the essential element in battlefield 
supplication. Tros' supplication of Achilles (20.463 ff.) remains an intention, mentioned 
by the poet, but is never uttered. It is thus not parallel to the instances that have been 
considered above. Gould 1973: 74-103 finds physical contact the primary element in 
supplication, though he admits, 81, 'figurative supplication,' i.e., supplication through 
words alone. Tros performs neither act nor speech (rj7T€T0, 468, is conative). 

In Book 10 Dolon asks Diomedes and Odysseus to accept ransom (380). This is 
an extraordinary situation, not really covered by either of the alternatives I have 
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The foregoing discussion, if somewhat wide-ranging, has had one essential 
object: to show that Achilles' long speech to Thetis in Book 1, far from 
being of negligible value in the Iliad, provides some intriguing bits of 
information, apparently casual but of real value for our understanding of 
Achilles and seeing him in relation to Agamemnon. Most particularly, 
the revelation that Achilles knows the reason for Apollo's anger colours 
our understanding of the dramatic presentation of the quarrel, and the 
information that Chryseis was taken in Eetion's Thebe will, when added 
to Andromache's further account of the sack of the city, allow us to make 
a direct comparison between the behaviour of Agamemnon and that of 
Achilles in a matter - the ransoming of hostages - in which they are 
elsewhere compared. 36 This comparison seems carefully designed, for we 
have to do with two women captives, taken at the same time, whose fathers 
come to ransom them. The difference in behaviour could scarcely be more 
pointed. It is a superb touch, hardly surprising in the poeta sovrano, to 
allow us to see, through a few subtle strokes, wherein Agamemnon and 
Achilles are alike - their hiding of something in their heart - and wherein 
they differ - their treatment of those who are at their mercy. The dual 
note is sustained until the end of the poem. Achilles' last speech to Priam 
contains a deception, albeit a polite and profoundly considerate one, for 
he tells the king that he must sleep in the courtyard, offering as reason 
that night visitors may come for strategic discussions. 37 His real reason 


outlined here. Dolon is asking for his life, but he is on a spying expedition by night, 
not on the battlefield. Odysseus and Diomedes have no alternative but to kill him. 
Yet Odysseus allows him to think (383) that he can buy his life back by supplying 
information. Technically at least, Odysseus does not go back on his word, for he 
makes no direct promise. But his intent is to deceive. Diomedes, who performs the 
execution, is not guilty of Odysseus' mental reservation. By the same token, it is not 
Diomedes who succeeds in eliciting the valuable information. This is subtle and effective 
characterization. 

36 Pedrick (1982: 139) notes that Agamemnon and Achilles are compared with respect 
to their treatment of suppliants. But comparison points primarily to the similarities 
between them; what contrast she finds is not between Agamemnon and Achilles but 
simply between suppliants and the warriors who have them at their mercy. 

37 Macleod (1982: 142) translates imKipTopicov (649) as 'teasing, mystifying' and explains, 
'it is here used of deception, not mockery.' On this word see now Jones 1989: 247-50. 
Jones argues that the meaning must always be to 'cut to the quick' and that it is so 
used here: Achilles' words are wounding to Priam. I cannot believe that Achilles is 
intentionally wounding, and am not convinced that the word can refer to unintentional 
wounding ( Od. 8.153 is offered as an example of unintentional wounding - but since 
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for the request is, I think, his fear of being together with Priam in the 
presence of Hector's body, inevitable in the event of a formal farewell but 
avoidable if the old king is allowed the opportunity to leave under cover 
of night. The final mention of Agamemnon in the poem (24.687) is put 
into the mouth of Hermes. We hear, and we hardly know at this point 
whether to smile or shudder, that Agamemnon, were Priam to fall into his 
hands, would exact a ransom far in excess of what Achilles accepted for the 
body of Hector. A few lines earlier (654-5) Achilles has ominously pointed 
out that there would be trouble with the ransoming of Hector's body if 
Agamemnon learned of Priam's presence in the Greek camp. Achilles on 
this occasion means what he says. 


we have Odysseus' words to Laodamas here, can we know that Odysseus does not think 
that he is being deliberately provoked?) On /tepropeu) in the sense 'delude,' see Dale 
1954 ad 1125. 
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The papyrus text of the Partheneion, discovered in 1855 and now in 
the Louvre, consists of 101 lines in three columns. Of these the first 
34 lines (column i) are badly mutilated owing to the disappearance of 
the left-hand side of the column, whereas lines 35-101 (columns ii and 
iii) can be restored with almost complete confidence. Of a fourth column 
nothing is legible, though a coronis opposite the fifth line of column iii 
shows that the poem ended only four lines after our text runs out. The 
lengths of the existing columns are 34 lines (i), 34 lines (ii), 33 lines 
(iii). If a full column of 35 lines has been lost before our column i - 
a pre-eminently reasonable hypothesis - the entire poem will have con¬ 
sisted of 140 lines. Since each strophe consists of fourteen lines, we may 
thus imagine the whole to have consisted of ten strophes. By a curious 
coincidence the part of the poem which is almost intact and which deals 
with the occasion consists of five strophes 1 or seventy lines: it seems to 
be the case, thus, that the lost or damaged part also consisted of five 
strophes or seventy lines of choral lyric and dealt with myth: what we 
can make out, certainly, appears to be exclusively myth and attendant 
moralizing. 

First published in CQ 44.1 (1991) 7-16. 

1 The strophe, with its metrical pattern abab abab ccddef, may also be construed as our 
first example of a triad, with strophe, identical antistrophe, and epode. The 14-line 
pattern is curiously anticipatory of the Petrarchan sonnet if the whole is read as an 
octave with two identical quatrains containing but two metrical patterns (a and b) 
followed by a sestet that introduces three new ones (c, d, and e). 
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If this is the case, the symmetry is remarkable, as is the amount of 
time spent on the legend. 2 Despite this, studies of the poem have not 
tried to bring the two halves of the poem together. Indeed, the most 
penetrating of recent analyses concentrates exclusively on the second 
part, 3 whereas more comprehensive treatments that have dealt with the 
myth have not attempted to relate it in any particular way to the rest 
of the poem. 4 It is perhaps understandable that where so much is lost 
or damaged and so much obscure there should be reluctance to haz¬ 
ard conjectures about the possible unity of the poem. But though the 
task must be approached with caution and due awareness of the ex¬ 
treme tentativeness of hypotheses regarding a work that remains both 
mysterious and mutilated, it is nonetheless a worthwhile undertaking to 
try to consider the possible interdependence of the two sections of the 
poem. 

The array of conjectures and constructions that purport to explain the 
five complete stanzas is almost endless. 5 And there is almost no detail of 
interpretation that commands unequivocal agreement. I shall state here 
what I believe to be the most likely reading of these stanzas. 

Hagesichora and Agido occupy positions of preeminence with regard 
to a choir, the other members of which are named in lines 70-6. Debate 
continues on the issue of which of these women (both of whose names are, 
either accidentally or intentionally, derived from words that mean 'lead') 
is more important or more beautiful. The preference shown by individual 
scholars is in every case closely linked to an understanding of the occasion 
as a whole. But there can be little doubt that both are fuoriserie, i.e., stand 
out from the rank and file of the choir. It is therefore most attractive to 
take the disputed lines 57-8 


2 Campbell (1982: 2.195) maintains that 'Aleman spent little time on the legend/ But 
half of the poem appears to deal with the legend. It might be more correct to say that 
there is more of the poem devoted to occasion than we find in the epinician odes of 
Pindar (though perhaps not in his Partheneia). 

3 Puelma 1977: 1-55, hereafter Puelma. The present article is heavily indebted to 
Puelma's study. 

4 The most exhaustive studies are those of Page 1951a, hereafter Page, and Pavese 1992, 
hereafter Pavese. The common view is exemplified by D. Clay (1991: 53): 'There seems 
to be no reflection of the poem's context in the first column of the poem ...' 

5 Useful discussions and bibliography will be found in Page, Puelma, Pavese, and in 
Calame 1983, hereafter Calame; see too Calame 1977b. There is a useful bibliographical 
article by M. Vetta (1982: 127-36). Volume 1 of Davies PMGF also contains much 
relevant bibliography in the apparatus. And there are valuable observations in Garzya 
1954. 
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as pointing to this fact. The correct construction of these lines is shown 
by the examples that Puelma adduces from Homer 6 - AyiSco must be 
accusative in a phrase of a type that calls attention not so much to a 
person's inferiority as to the fact that two people are singled out as being 
together in a class of their own. The horses run neck and neck, so to speak, 
something reinforced by the names of the horse-types, names given not be¬ 
cause one horse is superior to the other but because both are outstanding. 7 
Agido and Hagesichora are apparently singled out as being of virtually 
equivalent worth. 8 Much is lost by taking the reference to the one who is 
deemed fit to be mentioned in the same breath as the other as referring 
to an unnamed member of the choir - the choir in fact busily asserts its 
inferiority in matters of song and beauty throughout this section of the 
poem. 9 The horse-simile, 10 moreover, should not be taken to imply that 
there is an actual contest in running. There is no good reason to believe 
that there is a footrace - the language of running is the language of contest 
and emphasizes a point, made metaphorically, that the two leaders, while 
running neck and neck, outstrip the other maidens. The point of comparison 
is in fact given and it is beauty, not speed. The future hpajir}Tai, as so often 
with futures in Pindar, belongs logically to a moment just before the song 
is sung but is actually a performative utterance. 11 If the two horses are 
Agido and Hagesichora the horse-references in the poem are confined to 
these two girls, since the simile at 45-9 

6 Puelma 1977: 29-31. See also Campbell 1987: 69-71. 

7 a/jLcf)OT€p(o[v hia r npe\'irovTMV says the B scholiast, giving Aristarchus as his authority. 

8 The inability of commentators to agree, on the basis of the text, which of the two is 
superior is in the end the most eloquent testimony to this equivalence. 

9 Following Puelma we get, 'She (= Hagesichora), second after Agido (accusative) in 
beauty, will run [alongside her].' Garzya and Calame take Agido as nominative and 
render, 'She, Agido, second in beauty, will run after (7re5’ in tmesis with hpaprjTa i her 
(= Hagesichora).' On both these interpretations the two leaders are placed together 
and apart from the rank and file of the choir. Most recently, Hansen (1993: 118-19) 
argues once more that Agido is nominative with 7re5’ in tmesis, but emends 'Ifir/von 
to dfi-qvoLS, allegedly 'mongrels of dogs and foxes.' The purpose of the comparison is 
supposed to be suddenly to denigrate Agido, who was earlier praised. This construction 
of the passage is bizarre, and not tied to any view of the poem as a whole. But it 
still compares Agido and Hagesichora, the two most important girls, basically to each 
other. 

10 A simile without cos. 

11 Slater 1969b. 
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5 OKei yap pptv aina 12 
tKTrpcnps tgos orntp ai rts 
tv ftoTOis araatuv lttttov 
irayov atd\o(j>6pov Kavaycnroha 
tow viroirtTpibiwv ovtipwv 

must again refer either to Agido or to Hagesichora, as must the ensuing 6 
p.ev KeXr/s ’Er>eTtxds (49-50). This is a significant point and one to which I 
shall return. 

Just as the language of the race is metaphorical, so too is the language 
of battle. There is no rival choir, as Page believed: p.ayovTai (63) is hy¬ 
perbole, used by the choir to point again to the superiority of the two 
Peleiades, Agido and Hagesichora, who so surpass the rank and file as to 
defeat them and make their own unaided attempts to please the Dawn 
goddess (OpOpicu 61, 13 ’Aom 87, both datives) futile. 14 There is a simile 
here too - the Peleiades are said to be brilliant as Sirius in the ambrosial 
night (62-3). The comparison does not suggest a baleful star so much as a 
brilliant one (see Puelma n66), but combined with the metaphor of battle 
it suggests invincibility, as when Achilles' spearpoint, at the moment of 
his final descent on Hector, is compared to a splendid star in the night 
sky. The choir disparages its own capabilities in this simile just as it did 
when it placed the stallion among grazing animals. 15 These Spartan maidens 
exaggerate playfully; to take their words at face value would rob the poem 
of its quintessential delicacy and lightness of tone. 

The scholia to the poem take the Peleiades to be Agido and Hagesi¬ 
chora and there seems something of a consensus now that this is the 
correct understanding. 16 Whether these Peleiades have the name of the 


12 So Page in his monograph and Puelma. The word is not accented on the papyrus. 
Garzya (1954) accents ama. It is wrongly, or, rather, meaninglessly accented as aiWa by 
Calame, Davies PMGF, and Campbell (1987: 69-71). The error appears to be tralaticious 
and to originate with Page PMG: see Pavese 1992: 58 n52. 

13 'OpOpiai as Artemis Ortheia is very difficult - the intrusive p and the short t militate 
against this identification. But recently Clay (1991) has argued again for the identity of 
the goddess with Artemis. All of Calame's argument for Helen is circumstantial; there 
is simply nothing in the poem that suggests her. Other candidates have been proposed: 
Bruno Gentili thinks that the goddess is Aphrodite (Addendum to Clay's article); A.P. 
Burnett thinks that she is Eileithyia (Burnett 1964: 30-3). 

14 The theory of a rival choir has today been all but abandoned: see, e.g., Segal 1983: 262 
with n7. Similarly there is little current support for the theory of rival half-choirs, 
though the idea has recently been defended again by Peron (1987: 35-53). 

15 A traditional metaphor for helplessness: cf. Semonides 1.4 West. 

16 E.g., Puelma and Calame: so too Segal 1983: 262. 
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star-cluster, 17 or of Doves, as did, it seems, the priestesses at Dodona, is of 
less importance here. Both possibilities are puzzling, for both seem slightly 
inelegant: in the one case a star-cluster is compared to a star while in the 
other girls whose name is understood to mean 'doves' are compared to 
stallions. 18 

There seems, in addition, to be considerable agreement now that lines 
96-101 of the poem refer to Hagesichora. 19 She it is who sings as sweetly 
as a swan while the rank and file of the rest can do no better than a 
screech-owl. Hagesichora comes close to, but does not surpass, the Sirens, 
for they are after all goddesses (the poem is ever careful to avoid hybris). A 
problem arises with the number ten in line 99 and the likelihood that the 
number eleven must, on the basis of the scholia, be inserted into line 98. 20 
Puelma and Giangrande 21 quite independently of each other suggested the 
same solution in the same year. Hagesichora sings like ten - the phrase 
is a topos and alludes, inter alia , to Iliad 2.489 ff., where ten tongues 
represent the imagined acme of human singing skill. Puelma proposes Se/das 
Jj? dei]8ei, Giangrande §€K[d? o'C det]8et. 22 

What about the number eleven? If it is restored to the text it is com¬ 
monly inserted in line 98 in the phrase afrit evbena and the phrase is 
taken to mean 'instead of eleven.' But, as Puelma points out, the correct 
translation of aim is in fact 'gegeruiber' (1977: 46 n86). Corroboration of 
his view is, I think, to be found in fr. 41, 

epirei yap avra too cnhapai to /caAws Kidapicrh-qv 

where the sense of aura is clearly 'gegeniiber.' It may well be, in fact, that 
aura is the word that originally stood in line 98 of the Partheneion. 23 If 
Hagesichora alone sings as a supreme singer over against a choir of eleven, 
we then have the number of choreuts and it is eleven. 

17 Segal 1983: 263-4. 

18 Garvie (1965: 185-7), following a suggestion of Bowra's, thinks that Agido and 
Hagesichora may in fact be ttwAoi or 'foals', a ritual title. 

19 Puelma, Calame: see also Vetta 1983: 130-1. 

20 Though Davies PMGF does not do so. 

21 Giangrande 1977: 151-4. 

22 Davies PMGF prints Sodas ah’ dei]6« following Page. This will be a self-reference 
on the part of a choir of ten maidens. But if this is the case (pdiy-yerai in the 
following line (there is no change of subject) will also have to refer to the 
choir of ten and the same girls who were screech-owls in line 87 are now 
swans! 

23 The scholiast's avri is, then, not a lemma but an interpretation in his own prose, in 
which the word avra does not exist. 
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I accept Puelma's argument that the stanza from 64 to 77 is devoted 
entirely to the rank and file of the choir. The rhetorical transition from 
the previous stanza is then easy and natural. The superiority of the two 
coursers is first proclaimed and the agonistic metaphor established. It con¬ 
tinues in afivvac (65). 24 Eight girls are named directly and their claims 
to beauty mentioned in a passage that culminates again in a revelation 
of the superiority of Hagesichora. In addition to Nanno, Areta, Thylacis, 
Cleesithera, Astaphis, Philylla, Damareta, and Vianthemis there are three 
unnamed girls, referred to obliquely by elements of their costume - purple 
robes, an intricate brooch of solid gold, a Lydian mitre. The complete 
catalogue of the girls' advantages includes the rich adornments of three 
(those whose chief claim these luxury items are, the girls themselves being, 
presumably, not physically attractive enough to warrant reference to their 
beauty) and the sex appeal of eight others. 25 But all of this is as nothing 
in comparison to the charms of Hagesichora. 

The picture that emerges on this reading is, to sum up, the following: 
a choir of eleven girls that claims to be the cousin of Hagesichora (52) 
sings in graceful and erotic language of its own desire but fundamental 
inadequacy satisfactorily to perform a ceremony for the goddess of the 
Dawn. Set playfully against the eleven is a brace of beauties, virtual twins 
in excellence, whose pre-eminence, far from redounding to the ultimate 
discomfiture of those with whom the banter puts them in apparent opposi¬ 
tion, will make the ceremony in which all are engaged a success. The two 
are referred to as horses - but as stallions, not as fillies. 

2 

The surviving part of the beginning of the poem (i.e., column i) begins with 
the name of Pollux followed by a catalogue of eleven other names. These 

24 We find some of the same language in 88-90. The antagonism of the eleven to the two 
is only playful pretence. In this vein, rivalry is resolved with achievement of the success 
(or peace) for which the choir strives, and if the choir pleases the goddess it is thanks 
to the beauty of Hagesichora. iarcop and 7 tovcov may simply be a continuation of the 
metaphorical language and point to a resolution that is successful accomplishment of a 
religious ritual. But this does not exclude its also pointing to a genuine and heartfelt 
sense that the goddess is beneficent to her devotees. We do not know what services the 
choir felt she performed for them in their daily lives: the choir is both graceful and 
grateful. 

25 This leaves out Aenesimbrota as a possible member of the choir. But she is clearly not 
present in any case. I accept West's suggestion (1965: 200), further argued by Puelma, 
that Aenesimbrota is best explained as a local (j)app.aK.evTpLa to whose talents one might 
appeal in trying to win a love-object. 
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eleven names seem to be given in a praeteritio which begins in line 2 ovk 
kyuAu Avkcuctoi’ Iv Kapovcnv aXeyoj 'I do not mention Lycaethus among 
the dead' and ends in line 12 with 7ra pijcrop.es 'we omit them' after the 
last name. 26 Between the verbs aXeyoi and Trapricropei there will have been 
ten names, as Page carefully and confidently shows (26-30): Enarsphorus 
and Thebrus in line 3, one name apiece in lines 4 and 5, Euteiches (from 
a quotation) and Areius in line 6, a seventh name in line 7, Eurytus and 
one further name in lines 8 and 9, 27 with a tenth name in line 11. 28 A few 
of the names in these lines may be restored with some degree of certainty 
because of lists of the Hippocoontidae in Pausanias and Apollodorus, but 
accurate prosopography is not crucial here. What is significant is that this 
list of eleven, given through disavowal, shows a formal similarity to the 
list of the eleven of the choir, for all the entries there are introduced by a 
similar repudiation (repeated ome and ov8e in lines 64-76). Moreover, the 
catalogue of the eleven choir-members ends with the name of the person 
who defeats them all, Hagesichora, while the catalogue of the slain warriors 
is preceded by the name of him who overcame them, Pollux. 29 And while 
the names of the latter list are in the antepenultimate strophe, the names of 
the first list occupy a generally symmetrical position if the reconstruction 
proposed above is the correct one, for most of the names (eight of the 
eleven) will be in the third strophe of the poem. 

The eleven slain warriors are generally understood to be sons of the 
Spartan Hippocoon. The name of Lycaethus is slightly problematic, for he 

26 Calame quite rightly points out (1983: 317) that this is a form of ring composition and 
that, with regard to TTapyiaopa 'cette forme verbale n'est pas forcement accompagnee ... 
d'une negation comme Pont suppose la plupart des interpretes de ce passage/ So too 
Pavese. 

27 A genitive plural ending in \v and preceded by a connective in line 8 is one possibility 
- this will put the two names in line 9. A connective plus a name ending in ]v in line 8 
will put the necessary genitive accompanying ayporav in line 9. 

28 The phrase in line 10 remains puzzling and there is no convincing supplement. But 
the line will not have contained a name - the missing cretic at the beginning probably 
belongs with J-zrcopco, which appears to be part of a word in the genitive depending on 
k\ovov : see Page ad loc. 

Pavese (1992: 17-20) seeks to put twelve names where Page says there can be only 
ten. He must posit an unwelcome and unparalleled asyndeton in line 9 in order to get 
two names in addition to that of Eurytus into lines 8 and 9 (see previous note). And he 
must accept iriopio as a self-contained noun in line 10. But, as Page points out, there is 
no reason to believe that such a word ever existed. Page's analysis remains, accordingly, 
the most convincing. 

29 Calame (1983: 317) says that the names which the choir declares its intention of 
omitting are those of the heroes tcos dpiar^s opposed to the Hippocoontidae (i.e., the 
names in the preceding catalogue). I do not understand this. 
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may be son of one Derites, not of Hippocoon, although Apollodorus lists 
him as one of the sons of Hippocoon. 30 Our text begins with the name of 
Pollux. We may believe that his brother Castor was at his side - the twins 
are ever inseparable - and that the two Tyndaridae were the antagonists 
who vanquished the eleven Hippocoontidae. Tyndareus was expelled from 
Sparta by his brother Hippocoon but later regained his throne. There is no 
source which gives a story that can be equated exactly with the one of which 
we see the skeleton in the Partheneion. Pausanias (3.15.3) and Apollodorus 
(3.10.5) relate that it was Heracles who killed Hippocoon and his sons and 
regained the throne for Tyndareus, but they make no mention of any 
participation of Castor and Pollux in the battle. In addition, Clement of 
Alexandria ( Protr. 2.36.2 Stahlin) says that Sosibius relates that Heracles 
was wounded in the hand by the Hippocoontidae; the scholiast on this 
passage adds that this was mentioned in a poem in the first book of Aleman. 
While commentators wish to believe that the reference is to our poem, the 
fact remains that we have in what remains no word about Heracles or 
his wound and have instead, with the mention of Pollux, reference to a 
story that does not correspond to the battle mentioned by Pausanias and 
Apollodorus. It is hardly rash to say that the legend recounted in our 
poem must be a legend having to do with the names that we actually find 
in our text, broken as it may be. Given the probability that Aleman drew 
repeatedly on Laconian legend, as Pindar turned with regularity to local 
Theban stories, he is likely to have turned more than once to stories of the 
Hippocoontidae. 31 All that we may assert with reasonable confidence is that 
in our existing long Pnrf/ienezcm-fragment we have to do with a quarrel 
between the two Tyndaridae and their cousins the eleven Hippocoontidae. 32 
It was a serious quarrel and it led to the death of the eleven. The parallel 


30 For the evidence, see Page 1951a: 30-3. The scholia appear to be confused here, 
with one notice maintaining that the chorus does not include Lycaethus among the 
Hippocoontidae and another saying that not only Lycaethus but the other sons of 
Derites are named (does this commentator think that all those mentioned were in fact 
sons of Derites?). Garzya (1954 ad loc.) thinks that the scholiast is simply erroneous in 
introducing the name of Derites. Either the scholiast or Apollodorus is wrong, certainly, 
on the basis of what we can make out, and since the scholia are both badly broken and 
unclear, it is best to follow Apollodorus and believe that we are dealing solely with 
Hippocoontidae. 

31 Or the reference to Heracles, if it was in this poem, may have been a parenthetic 
reference, of the sort common in Pindar, to an earlier conflict. 

32 Hippocoon and Tyndareus were sons of Oebalus and so their own sons are first cousins. 
Derites is a brother of Oebalus, hence in the (unlikely) case that all the slain are 
Deritidae we still have to do with consanguinity, though the cousins are no longer first 


cousins. 
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with the mock battle between cousins in the rivalry of the ceremonial 
occasion is striking. 

There is only one story known to us that opposes the Tyndaridae to 
the sons of Hippocoon. The scholiast on Clement tells us further in the 
passage referred to above that the Hippocoontidae were avTip-vyaTfipes, 
rival suitors, of the Tyndaridae. Though he does not say directly that 
Aleman told the story (he mentions that Euphorion did), 33 he is providing 
for us, through this story of rival courtship, not only the hostile link of 
the sort we need between the actors we know were in our story but also 
the sort of story for which the gnomic utterance of lines 16 and 17 is 
appropriate, for it is a caveat against attempting to marry above one's 
station: 


)j.i] tls ai’9]pu>iT(j)V es thpavov irorriadw 
pr/Sk irri\priT(D yap.fiv rav 'Atypobirav 

This must, then, be the story that was told. Again, it seems to be a 
local variant of a more familiar legend, for it does not correspond to the 
version we find in Apollodorus. We learn there (3.11.2) that Castor and 
Pollux carried off the Leucippides, Phoebe and Hilaeira, from their wedding 
feast when they were about to be married to the sons of Aphareus, Idas 
and Lynceus. It was these two who later fought with the twins who had 
abducted their prospective brides - the reason for the quarrel was the divi¬ 
sion of the spoils in a cattle-rustling expedition that they had undertaken 
in common - and this quarrel led to the death of the mortal Castor and 
of both Idas and Lynceus. The story of the fight over the cattle is the 
common one: it is mentioned in Proclus' resume of the Cypria and in the 
myth of the Tenth Nemean of Pindar. But the earlier rape of the daughters 
of Leucippus by the Tyndaridae was a favourite subject in art. 34 

The local (and patriotic) version followed by Aleman would seem to have 
the following elements, all of them to be found individually elsewhere but 
in no one place exactly as it was told here: the quarrel was over women 
rather than over cattle, it led to the death of the rivals, and the sons of Hip¬ 
pocoon, not the sons of Aphareus, 35 were these rival suitors killed for their 


33 Powell 1925: 35 n29. 

34 See Pausanias 1.18.1, 3.17.3, 3.18.11, 4.31.9. 

35 It is interesting that the sons of Aphareus, like the sons of Hippocoon, are cousins of 
the Tyndaridae: Tyndareus is son of Perieres and brother of Aphareus in some versions 
(Apollodorus 1.9.5), son of Oebalus and brother of Hippocoon in others (Apollodorus 
3.10.4). 
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presumption in competing with the divine twins. It seems to follow that the 
story can hardly have been one in which the Dioscuri raped the Leucippides, 
for the moralizing gnomes of the end of the first complete stanza seem to 
oppose yapi? or grace to o.\kcl or force. The valour referred to is that of 
the defeated, i.e., the Hippocoontidae, for it is 'without foundation.' 36 The 
Hippocoontidae, rather, will have been the ones who tried to rape the 
maidens, who in turn will have been won by the Tyndaridae, presumably 
by less violent wooing. For grace, not strength, opens the gates of heaven 
(20-1). Castor and Pollux must here play their familiar role of helpers of 
the distressed.’ 7 This role, which includes the rescue of their sister Helen 
from abductors, was perhaps the motif emphasized by Aleman in the story 
of wooing. In any case he would seem to have stood the better-known 
story on its head: the violent were the Hippocoontidae, the gallant, indeed 
the persuasive, the Tyndaridae. 

The reworking is interesting. And a myth of this cast admirably suits 
the movement of the less lacunose portion of the poem. There too cousins 
are in competition, in this case playful competition, with a pair of closely 
matched girls clearly superior to a larger company of eleven. The language 
purports to be the language of battle, thus echoing the myth, and the 
triumph is clearly that of grace and beauty, as the moralizing gnomes 
would have it. 

The two girls Agido and Hagesichora, moreover, are repeatedly com¬ 
pared to horses, as we have seen. This is something that further likens 
them to the Dioscuri, who are preeminently horsemen in myth. It has 
been suggested that the two chorus-leaders of the Partheneion may have 
been the priestesses of Phoebe and Hilaeira, the Leucippides, and that this 
would give point to the comparison of these maidens to horses, since the 
priestesses of the Leucippides at Sparta were in fact called moAoi . 38 This is 
tantamount to maintaining that the divinity of the Partheneion is Phoebe 
and that Phoebe is to be identified with the Dawn. Phoebe is indeed a 
divinity at Sparta, though there seems to be little hard evidence for equating 
her with the Dawn. What seems likely to be of importance in the poem 
is the structural parallel between the two chorus leaders, both horses, and 
the Dioscuri, who are elsewhere called evnnroi or XevKOix&Xoi (Pindar, 


36 See Campbell's discussion of the passage 1987: 67-9. d7t]e5iA.o?, 'without sandals/ is 
a curious word and has been much discussed. There seems to be no other possible 
supplement, however. It is hard to resist a pun here in English translation: 'their valour 
was bootless.' 

37 Burkert 1977 (Eng tr. 1985: 213). 

38 Garvie 1965. 
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Ol. 3.39, Pyth. 1.66 ). 39 The two maidens serve Aotis (the Goddess at the 
Dawn) or Orthria (the Goddess of the morning twilight) and in so doing 
are in friendly rivalry with a choir that wishes to serve her too but that 
finds itself outclassed by the superiority of the pair. The two Dioscuri woo 
a pair of twins whose names both, certainly, suggest celestial light. And in 
so doing they vanquish, but lethally, not playfully, the Hippocoontidae. It 
seems to me quite possible that the myth concentrated in fact on Pollux 
and Phoebe (for indeed Phoebe became the bride of Pollux), leaving Castor 
and Hilaeira aside. This would create a neater parallel, with a single divine 
luminary the object of the strife both in the myth and in the ritual. There 
is some illogicality to account for in Aleman's myth in any case: eleven 
are the rivals of two for a prize that cannot have been more than two. 
That there was such an imbalance suggests that Aleman may in fact have 
arranged his story to give honour to one bride in particular and that Phoebe 
was that bride . 40 

If it is not possible to establish with full certainty identification of 
Phoebe with the Dawn, it is nonetheless tantalizing to remember that the 
Dioscuri are Greek avatars of an Indo-European pair of divine twins, best 
known as the Asvins in Vedic myth (Grk 'lttttos = Skrt asva ). 41 These twin 
horsemen serve and follow the Dawn, or Usas (= Grk 770 ) 9 ). Indeed they 
may themselves represent the twilight . 42 This lends some resonance to the 
idea that both Dioscuri are in the poem essentially at the service of a single 
goddess, as is often the case , 43 and that Aleman, though presenting them 
as the rival suitors of the Hippocoontidae for the two Leucippides, may in 
fact be chiefly interested in Phoebe, the bride of Pollux. 

3 


Where does this get us? 

The poem on this understanding would be a diptych, with its parts 
having an important thematic connection. The first seventy lines recount a 


39 That Aleman thought of the name YlwkiobevK.ri'i (the co is anomalous and peculiar to 
Laconian) as connected with moAos seems to be indicated by fragment 2 (a schema 
Alcmanicum ): Kaoroop tc moAcoi? cokccov hp-arr/pes Ittttotcll cro(pol / <al YluiXcohevKris K.vhpos. 

40 In Indian mythology both twins woo a single maiden, the Daughter of the Sun: see 
West 1975: 9 on this menage a trois. 

41 See Zeller 1990. The connection between the Dioscuri and the Asvins is emphasized by 
Burkert 1977 and by West 1975: 7-9. 

42 If one is the Morning Star and the other the Evening Star we have a good explanation 
of the half-life/half-light in which the Dioscuri are condemned to live in Greek myth. 

43 As they frequently are: see Chapouthier 1935. 
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legend, giving a moral; the second seventy lines, devoted to the ceremony, 
follow the outlines of the myth closely and put the moral into practice. 
It is more likely, if this is the case, that the first section of the poem 
told only one myth and not two. It has been supposed that lines 22 to 
35 of the poem recount a story other than that of the Dioscuri and the 
Hippocoontidae. 44 But there is nothing to recommend this, and the reading 
I am suggesting goes against it. It looks as though the evil-doers of these 
lines were more than one, for one seems to have been dispatched with a 
missile, another with a millstone. 45 But there is reason to believe, as we 
have seen, that Aleman is introducing features of the story of the battle 
of the Dioscuri with the Apharetidae into his story of a battle between the 
Dioscuri and the Hippocoontidae, and we note that Pindar's account of the 
final battle between the Dioscuri and the Apharetidae includes, within the 
space of three lines, mention of both a large stone and a javelin (Nem. 
10.67-9) 46 In Pindar the stone is in fact the weapon hurled by Lynceus 
against Pollux. ldAecr’ r\pa (27) is especially appropriate to suitors cut off 
in the prime of life. If the myth began with the battle and death, including 
a list of the victims, to return to this at the end, and if it included in its 
progress moralizing on the nature of the offence, it would follow a pattern 
we recognize in Pindar: the first half of another diptych-poem, 47 the Third 
Pythian, contains the story of Coronis, which begins and ends with her 
death at Apollo's instigation (9-10, 38 ff.) and contains moralizing over 
the nature of her offence (20-3) - moralizing which, moreover, is directly 
applicable to the occasion of the poem. 48 

Both sections of the poem set out a battle. The first is in deadly earnest. 
Two twins are pitted in a fight to the death against eleven rivals. The 
rivals are doomed, as the gnomes seem to make clear, because they aspire 
beyond their station and because they use force. The object of all the 
striving seems to be the divine Phoebe. The second half of the poem - 
and it appears to be exactly half - shows us a battle in which two 'twins' 
are pitted against a chorus of eleven. It is not a fight to the death, for 
the battle is metaphoric, not real. One of the rivals is said to wear down 


44 See Calame ad loc .: suggestions include the Giants, Otus and Ephialtes, Orion, Icarus. 

45 A regular weapon in the heroic arsenal: cf. Iliad 7.270, 12.161. 

46 In addition Nem. 10.64—5, peya epyov epijaavT’ cokcoos / K.ai imOov heivov (of the 
Apharetidae) seems to echo lines 34-5 of the Partheneion , akaara 8c / fkpyo, iTaaov kclkci 
pyadpevoL. 

47 See my The Gifts of the Gods: Pindar's Third Pythian' CQ 40 (1990) 307-18 [in this 
volume 175-91]. 

48 Coronis' story is not unlike that of the Hippocoontidae: in both cases there are rival 
suitors and punishment. 
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(reipei, 76, the last word of the catalogue-strophe) those against whom she 
and her companion fight ( payovTcu , 63, immediately before the catalogue). 
The language is the language of war (cf. Iliad 8.102, Teipovcn /iayyrcu), but 
Teipet also belongs to the language of love: the rivals of the ceremony are 
in reality united in striving for peace and joy and the contest is one in 
which the superiority of yapis is understood. The choir, earnest in its hope 
to finish the web of its day without tears (38-9), will do just this because 
it has made its own the lesson it sang in the myth and now greets the 
goddess of the Dawn with grace, good humour, and love. 

If this, or something like this, is at the heart of the exquisite poem, 
it has not only a profound structural and moral unity but offers us what 
is perhaps the first instance in Greek literature of something that will 
become one of that literature's most enduring themes. With their well- 
known fondness for polarities the Greeks regularly set filo. against 7ra0o). 49 
Aleman in opposing dAxa to the Xapires gives us the same juxtaposition. 
His presentation of the contrast is found not only in the gnomic statements 
within the legend. The poem as a whole is an enactment of the idea that 
force cedes to grace, for the carnage of the legend gives way in performance 
to manifestation of the truth that heaven is taken not by storm but by the 
gentle arts. 


49 This is the normal disjunction, but it is not exclusive. 8oA.os may be set against either 
7rei#co or f3ia: the Philoctetes of Sophocles is a study in the application of these three 
possibilities. 
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1st dem Tode schon anheim gegeben. 

von Platen 


AT YOU../: 

SAPPHO 

THIRTY-ONE 


I ranslators and commentators must all 1 face the problem of the 
to of line 5. One's understanding of the poem is in large measure 
dependent on what one makes of this monosyllable. What is its 
antecedent? The suggestions are several, but they in fact fall into two 
groups. The antecedent either directly precedes the relative or is to be 
found somewhere farther back in the first stanza: once an immediately 
preceding antecedent is rejected, disagreement commences. 

The majority, it would appear, take the to to refer to yeXaiaas Ipepoev 
(or abv cf>u>vd(Tas ... Kai yeXaLcras ipepoev). The girl's voice and laughter 
set Sappho's heart aflutter. 2 There are objections raised against this. It is 
inelegant, if not illogical, to say, 'I am overwhelmed when I hear your 


First published TAPhA 110 (1980) 255-61. [The epigraph, from August von Platen Aus 
Tristan und Isolde (1825), was added by Emmet Robbins in 2009. Ed.] 

1 The following bibliography, though not exhaustive, lists the majority of works 
mentioned in the course of this article. It is meant to include what has been most 
influential and what is most recent, if germane. Some further material can be found in 
Saake's books (1971, 1972), in the edition of Voigt (1971), and in Gerber 1976: 111-13. 

Bagg 1964; Bonelli 1977; Bowra 1961: 185-8; Devereux 1970; Dover 1978: 177-9; 
Frankel 1924: 63-127 = 1960: 40-96, 1962: 199-200; Gallavotti 1942, 1966; Gentili 1966; 
Jachmann 1964; Kirkwood 1974: 120-2; Koniaris 1968; Lefkowitz 1973; Marcovich 1972; 
McEvilley 1978; Merkelbach 1957; Page 1955: 19-33; Perrotta 1935: 46-9; Privitera 
1969; Reinach and Puech 1937; Saake 1971: 17-38, 1972: 53-5; Schadewaldt 1950: 
98-112; Setti 1939; Snell 1931 = Snell 1966: 82-97; Treu 1954: 24-5, 177-9; Tsagarakis 
1979; Turyn 1929; Wilamowitz 1913: 56-9; Wills 1967. Also influential but not directly 
relevant to the present discussion is West 1970. 

2 The translations of Frankel (1962: 199) and Reinach and Puech (1937: 194) make it 
clear that this is how they understand the pronoun. Snell (1931: 78), Kirkwood (1974: 
255 n36), Marcovich (1972: 24-5), McEvilley (1978: 10-11), state that it is to be so 
understood. 
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voice because when(ever) I look at you An item from the first scene 
is selected (and emphasized with 77 pav), then dropped in the phrase that 
purports to be explanatory . 3 A further criticism of this view is that the man 
exists in the poem solely for the purpose of awakening the girl's laughter 
- though prominently placed he has minimal importance and disappears 
immediately . 4 

A second view which has had considerable currency is that the an¬ 
tecedent is the two finite verbs iabavci teal ... imaKOvei with their ex¬ 
pressed subject Krjvos ... <ji)vr)p ottls. The antecedent, in other words, 
equals to ckcLvov i^aveLV Kal in rnKOvav . 5 This theory forces us to assume 
that Sappho is expressing her jealousy of the man. The great difficulty 
with the jealousy theory, and the reason for disliking it as a solution, 
would seem to be, not that jealousy is unbecoming, but that the following 
clause, which specifies Sappho's reaction, contains an unequivocal singular 
pronoun : 6 'when(ever) I look at you ...' Page (1955: 27) believes that ojj 
yap <es> <r‘ t 6 oj means 'when I look at you sitting near him as you are,' 
but McEvilley (1978: 11) justly observes that this is hardly supported by 
Sappho's regular practice: what moves Sappho generally is beauty itself, 
the sight or thought of something she loves rather than its possession 
by someone else. The same verb enToaur’ at fr. 22.14 seems to confirm 

3 Wills 1967: 169. Marcovich attempts to ease the difficulty by saying that the meaning 
of co? yap <e?> <r’ ibco is 'whenever I look you in the face' and that the girl's voice 
and laughter are aspects of the girl's face. The explanation is somewhat circuitous, and 
the difficulty does not vanish: the laughter is still heard, not seen. And further, as 
Schadewaldt had observed (1950: 99): 'Das Madchen wird nicht ins Gesicht gepriesen, 
auch ihre Stimme wie ihr Lachen erscheinen nur schnell im Vorubergehen.' 

4 Wills 1967: 168; McEvilley 1978: 11. This disappearance does not trouble those who 
believe the poem to be a wedding-song, for in this case the man's presence is quite 
simply demanded by the occasion, even if the poem scarcely needs him. Most German 
scholars (e.g., Wilamowitz, Snell, Schadewaldt, Frankel, Treu, Merkelbach) consider 
the poem a Hochzeitslied. McEvilley's article is essentially an elaboration of the last 
sentence of the 1966 reprint of Snell's 1931 article: 'Obwohl dem besprochenen Gedicht 
Sapphos der Makarismos des Hochzeitsliedes zugrunde liegt, mochte ich heute doch 
nicht mehr annehmen, dass es bei der Hochzeit gesungen sein miisste.' 

5 Perrotta 1935: 47, nl; Page 1955: 22. 

6 Theander (1934: 83 n2) inclines towards the first solution because 'poetriam animi 
affectu ... parum honesto liberat.' On the other hand, Perrotta states (1935: 47, nl), 'la 
gelosia di Saffo e amore.' Bonelli, defending Perrotta's view, simply claims (1977: 493) 
that the singular pronoun is equivalent to a plural. Italian scholars not infrequently 
opt for the jealousy theory; e.g., in addition to Ferrari and Barigazzi (see bibl. in Wills 
1967: 167), Romagnoli (cited by Perrotta loc. cit.), and Gentili (1966: 49, n65), who 
simply refers to the poem as the 'ode della gelosia.' Bagg (1964: 65) speaks of Sappho's 
'savage jealousy' and 'bitterness' without explaining exactly how he construes the text. 
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this. A further objection, perhaps, is that the phrase cLj yap <es> <r' i'hco 
means 'every time I look at you.' To say, 'your sitting with him stuns me 
because whenever I see you with him it stuns me,' is a feeble and circular 
argument. 7 

A number of critics claim that the antecedent is the entire preceding 
statement, not just the verbs in the subordinate clause. The antecedent 
is thus construed as to 8’ ambv icroOeov eivai ipwra. 8 Against this third 
theory the objections made against the second would appear to be valid. 
For the man's godlike nature is revealed inasmuch as he is sitting there 
with the object of Sappho's preoccupation, and her reaction ( eiTToaurev ) is 
still occasioned by his enjoyment of what she lacks, else she would not be 
affected. And so jealousy is still operative. Moreover, as the most articulate 
advocate of this theory realizes, the yap of line 7 is again illogical: Sappho 
interjects a statement of her jealousy and explains it by pointing to her 
regular symptoms when she sees the girl alone. The movement of thought 
becomes, 'He's godlike, sitting there; this affects me, because when (ever) I 
look at you I'm reduced.' Since this makes little sense, emendation becomes 
necessary. Logic is restored by changing y rj yav to hr] Kev. The sequence 
is now a sensible, 'Sitting there would have a devastating effect on me, for 
I'm regularly susceptible.' 9 

But the result of the emendation is to create yet another candidate: 
the antecedent of the counterfactual verb eirroaLcrev is in effect now to 
eye i^aveiv /cat inraKOveiv. This is exactly what Setti, in his influential 
article, 10 chose. With the sudden change of subject of the two verbs iQaveiv 
nal VTCaKOveiv it becomes necessary to create (Wills) or understand (Setti, 
Welcker) a counterfactual statement. 

A view recently put forward is that the to refers to the entire preceding 
scene but that the 'woman speaker ... identifies herself with the charming 
girl sitting close to the godlike man and suffers an emotional breakdown 

7 Wills 1967: 170. 

8 Gallavotti 1942: 117; Wills 1967: 183; Saake 1971: 26-7. 

9 Wills 1967: 183-6. By his emendation he is attempting to create in the Greek the 'wiirde' 
of Welcker's 'mir wiirde es gewiss ... das Herz erschiittern.' Emendation is in any case re¬ 
quired, Wills claims, because to ^ 77 fxav is impossible Greek: the particles 77 ixav always in¬ 
troduce the asseverative statement to which they are connected and thus cannot follow to 
/jlol. Marcovich (1972: 25 nib) meets this objection, pointing to Alcaeus 344.1, 016 ’ 77 fiav. 

10 His explanation (1939: 214) illustrates his choice: 'Saffo pensa per un momento possible 
per se quello che e reale per l'uomo ... e ne rimane sbigottita e tremante/ Lefkowitz 
(1973: 120) translates: This (i.e., hearing you) terrifies my heart.' The antecedent 
appears to be taken as the act of hearing, to be to e/^e imaKovtiv to the exclusion of to 
€[ i€ i(avav. This is the equivalent of taking the antecedent as the girl's voice, and the 
interpretation probably belongs with those in note 2 above. 
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... because she does not enjoy what the other does: the company of a 
man .. . n This theory, as its author shows, finds indirect support from 
Greek folksong, but it makes Sappho's choice of words extremely puzzling. 
There is no real point in mentioning the girl's charms if they have no effect 
on the singer: the sweet voice and lovely laughter become otiose details. 
And the girl, not the man, might more reasonably be described as godlike if 
she enjoys what the singer most ardently longs for. The objection advanced 
against Page carries force in this case too: the expressed pronoun object is 
singular. 12 

Each theory presents real difficulties. One critic simply suggests that the 
attempt to find a clear antecedent is a misguided one: T'immagine prevale 
sulla funzione sintattica' and the ambiguity is intended. 13 One must, it 
seems, either accept this judgement, or, if convinced that there is a definite 
antecedent, approach the problem differently. 

There has been as much agreement about the yap of line 7 as there 
has been disagreement regarding the to of line 5. The rival theories all 
take one thing for granted: that the yap introduces an explanation of the 
immediately preceding clause and nothing else. This is the source of the 
trouble in every case, the ground on which any objection is based. The 
word is frequently omitted in translation, 14 or, if it is analyzed, considered 
directly resumptive of to ... eTTroaccrev . 15 A different approach may solve 
the difficulty. 

Wilamowitz (1913: 57) made the claim that there is a correspon¬ 
dence in the poem between <patverai /tot kt)vo<s I'cros deoicnv e/i/te v’ oovrip 
and TedvaKTjv (f>au’op.ai. This observation is illustrated by his translation 
(the same for both appearances of the verb (pacvecrOaL ). The point has 
never been seriously challenged. Many commentators have indicated their 


11 Tsagarakis 1979: 117. 

12 Tsagarakis and Page might better adopt the reading cos yap eior'Sco defended by Beattie 
(1956: 111), and Bolling (1961: 163). This would at least have the advantage of 
eliminating the pronoun which specifies the girl as the object of Sappho's attention and 
would allow us to believe more easily that the presence of the man in the tete-a-tete 
is what excites Sappho. The unexpressed object of eicropav could in this case, as Beattie 
suggests, be crcpio. 

13 Privitera 1969: 54, who gives an idiosyncratic list of five possible antecedents. 

14 Wilamowitz 1913: 56; Perrotta 1935: 48; Treu 154: 25; Frankel 1962: 199; Kirkwood 
1974: 121. So too Edmonds 1922b: 187. 

15 Snell 1931: 81 n2, who recognizes the problem and translates 'ja auch,' stating that 
the -yap is 'explizierend' rather than 'begrtindend'; Setti 1939: 214 nl; Wills 1967: 
168-9; Marcovich 1972: 23 (no. 6); Saake 1971: 28, on the ground that 'Jeder Gedanke 
unloslich mit dem voranstehenden verkniipft (ist)' - though two pages earlier he had 
argued that to did not go with its immediate antecedent. 
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agreement, 16 only an occasional voice being raised against it. 17 The pub¬ 
lication of the Florentine papyrus, which has restored the adonic of the 
fourth stanza, has strengthened Wilamowitz' point. For the repetition of 
the first-person pronoun (/tot ... ep.' arnica) increases the likelihood that 
the meaning of paivecrOai is the same in both occurrences. Perhaps the yap 
connects the two principal verbs of the poem, both forms of paivecrOai. 

Sappho states that the man who is sitting there and listening to the girl's 
laughter - laughter which sets her heart aflutter - seems equal to the gods. 
Why? Because (yap) whenever Sappho sees the girl she reacts so strongly 
that she all but dies. There has been much debate of late whether i'cro? 
Qeoicnv refers to fortitude or beatitude. Critics now regularly feel that it 
must refer to one to the exclusion of the other. 18 Would Sappho's audience, 
hearing the words, have restricted their sense? Sappho does not name her 
emotion 19 - herein lies much of the fascination of the poem - but the 
symptoms show her distress and vulnerability. 20 

Sappho describes her own reaction in considerable detail. It is easy 
enough to assume that this reaction is peculiar to her, that it is one which 
the man does not share. The poem tells us nothing about the man's reaction 
- we only know that Sappho considers him Icros Oeoicnv. In all likelihood 
he is both happy and composed. 21 At the end of a crescendo which begins 


16 E.g., Bowra 1961: 188; Gallavotti 1966: 258; Marcovich 1972: 23 (no. 7a); Kirkwood 
1974: 122; Saake 1971: 21; Privitera 1969: 68. 

17 Jachmann (1964: 8) finds it artificial, without saying more; Setti (1939: 216 n2) finds 
the verb (fjatveaOaL so insignificant that a precise verbal echo is impossible. But the 
echo that Wilamowitz found was not limited to the verb e^aiveaQai alone - and even 
Setti admits that 'c'e un'opposizione intima tra la "morte" di Saffo e "Timmortalita" 
dell'uomo.' 

18 E.g., Jachmann 1964: 8, Setti 1939: 211, Page 1955: 21, who maintain that it cannot 
mean 'strong as the gods' whereas Wills 1967: 181 and Marcovich 1972: 21 say it can 
mean nothing else. The theory that Laos OeoLaLv refers to 'Gotterkraft' was first put 
forward by Welcker 1845: 99 n45. It is worth noting that Welcker was not so exclusive 
as are his Nachfolger ; he says, 'Der Mann, der dir nahe sitzen ... kann, scheint mir wie 
ein Gott - nicht bloss glucklich ... sondern auch eine starkere Natur ...' 

19 Her critics do. It has been called jealousy (e.g., Page), love (Marcovich), anxiety 
(Devereux), terror (Schadewaldt), fear (Turyn), wonder (Saake). 

20 A death wish is expressed at a moment of unhappiness in fr. 94.1, the speaker being 
either Sappho or a departing girl. There seems to be a similar sentiment in fr. 95.11 
and perhaps in fr. 23, where fj.epLfj.vav (line 8, cf. fr. 1.26) seems to be associated with 
bpoaoevhas o^Ools (line 11, of Acheron as at fr. 95.12?). Gentili (1966: 57) thinks that 
we are dealing here with a topos of the religious language of Sappho's thiasos. 

21 So (like Welcker) Schadewaldt: 'Dort jene gelassene G5tterkraft, die, ohne Schaden zu 
nehmen, auch das Gluck ertragt - hier jene Ausgesetztheit, fiir die Nahe der Schonheit 
lebensgefahrlich ist.' 
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with the individual senses and mounts to encompass the entire body Sappho 
says that she seems to be on the point of death. Gods enjoy felicity and 
strength that mortals do not. More especially, they do not die. That is 
the one certain thing that sets them apart from mortals, the one thing 
about which there can be no disagreement. At no time is the gulf between 
gods and men so apparent as at the moment of death: cprjcrlu 77 2 a 7 T(pa> otl 
to cnrodvijaKeLV kclkov ol Oeol yap ovtu> KacpiKacriv aTreOvycrKOV yap av 
(fr. 201). For Sappho one exposed, as she frequently is, but enjoying the 
experience - not suffering and expiring - must be more than human. He 
belongs, for the moment, with the immortals. The reason? Because Sappho, 
seeing beauty, senses her mortality acutely . 22 

Lines 1-16 of the poem, then, consist of two long sentences, closely 
connected. The first contains two subordinate clauses, each attached to its 
immediate antecedent: owrjp, ottls and Ipepoev, to. The objections to taking 
to with what immediately precedes it, as most commentators and transla¬ 
tors would do, vanish when d>s yap <es> cr’ i§gl> is relieved of the burden 
of explaining only the relative clause. The second sentence is periodic too, 
beginning with 009 yap and ending with (paivop.’ Ip.’ aurlai. Within it there 
is an aWa (line 9) joining the negative and positive statements of the same 
symptom (cf. pi] ... bapva ... akka ... ekO' , fr. 1.4-6), a list beginning with 
the first symptom {p.tv), seven subsequent 8e'-clauses rising to a final verb 
that echoes the principal verb of the first period. A triumph of careful, 
balanced, logical construction, yap is operative throughout the second pe¬ 
riod (lines 9-16), finally and fully resolved only in line 16. Similarly, the 
first and principal statement is held through lines 1-6, to be explained by 
the following sentence. If it be thought that Sappho, as an archaic poet, 
is incapable of such calculated effect (two carefully juxtaposed statements), 
Ibycus should be kept in mind (esp. PMG 266 and 267). 23 Voigt's edition, 


22 Sappho's words Laos Oeotaiv thus acquire their full meaning from their context. They 
are not simply a tag from Homer. In Homer the word iaoOeos, like bios, Oelos, avriOeos, 
rjlj-iOeos, is not merely a designation of physical strength. It is a regular attribute of the 
inhabitants of the Heroic Age. To-day's men have no connection with them, except 
perhaps for a Xerxes (Aesch. Pers. 79-80) who is ^ pvaoyovov -yeveas laoOeos (frees because 
he is descended from Perseus and has divine blood in his veins. In a battle epic laodeos 
(frees is, of course, naturally used of warriors and thus describes the strong. 

23 McEvilley (1971), has shown the extraordinary skill with which Sappho can construct a 
poem. Frankel (1924: 70-5) thinks of Sappho's poetry as typical of the archaic 'reihende 
Stil' in which each element grows from the last and lives in an absolute present which 
allows no perspective. But this style, in which no overall architectonic controls the 
relation of the parts to the whole, is no longer practised by Ibycus, whom Frankel 
(1962: 325) has to describe as 'nicht mehr archaisch,' the archaic style being, on his 
definition, incapable of holding things in suspension. 
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with end of sentence (and end of page!) at eirroaiaev brings out the division 
in the poem more clearly than does the edition of Lobel-Page (commas 
before and after to ... eirroaLcrev ). 24 


24 Two commentators understand the yap of line 7 as argued for here. Koniaris' 

understanding is marred by his interpretation of the poem, intent as he is on excluding 
any idea of strength and allowing only bliss to iaos Oeotcnv. He paraphrases (1968: 185): 
'This man appears to me to be in seventh heaven ... since I with one brief look upon 
you am maddened.' This upsets the balance, destroys the contrast. Dover is also of the 
opinion (1978: 178 n21) that '"for whenever ..." explains why "He seems to me ..."' 
He interprets the emotions felt by Sappho as the envy and despair felt by a mortal 
towards a god. But this appears to make the man, not the girl, the source of Sappho's 
reaction and to be open to at least one objection advanced against the jealousy theory: 
Sappho responds to beauty itself, as a rule, not to its possession by some other person. 
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redvaKr/v 5 ’ aSoAxoy de\u>- 
2 a pe -^aabopeva KaTtklpiraviv 

mWa Kal rob’ eenre [por 
oil p’ toy belva TTeTrlovdlapev, 

5 SaTTcp’, rj pav cr' atKOia’ a.TTv\LpTrava>. 

t av 8’ eyco Tab’ apeifiopav 
yaipoia’ epx e0 Kapedev 
8 pepvaccr’, oicrda yap coy <cr>e ntbpiropiv 

at 8e pij, a\\a a’ eyco 0eAco 
opvarcrai [...(• )J ■ I • • (• )J • eaL 
ii ocr[ - io - ] Kal Ka\’ eTTacr)(opev 

TTolkKoii yap iTTec/iai'loty icon 
Kal f3p[obu>v. .. Ikicozi t’ vpoi 
14 xa..[ - 7 - ] Trap epiOL 7r<e>pedriKa<o> 

Kal 7ro[AAaty imaj dvpibas 
7rA.€K[Taiy a,p<f>’ ajiraXar bepar 
17 dvdeu>v e[ - 6 - ]7re7ro?7jU€iiaiy. 

Kal 7r.I I. pvpan 

fipevOelaH. I \pv\. ■ \v 

20 e^ak<e>lyj/ao Kail [/3acrJ]iA77icot 

/cat arpwpvlav elm po\ 6 aKav 
diraXav Trapl ]ovwv 

23 irodolv ]. vibwv 

Kwvre rty [ ovlre rt 

tpon ou8’ wl ; 

26 €tt\€t’ omrlodev aplpes aireaKopev, 

ovKakcros.l ].poy 

29 ]... otStat 1 


First published in Phoenix 44.2 (1990) 111-21. 

1 The text printed here is that of Voigt 1971. The following works will be referred to by 
author's name alone: Burnett 1983; McEvilley 1971: 1-11; Page 1955. 
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p=j —g his long fragment, numbered 94 in our current editions of Sappho, 
comes from a sheet of parchment, with writing thought to be of 

J L the sixth or seventh century ad, published by W. Schubart with 
the assistance of U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff in 1902. 2 The page on 
which the fragment is written is the left-hand side of a leaf containing two 
pages. It is likely that this leaf is a disiectum membrum of a book, not part 
of a roll. The right-hand page contains the fragment now numbered 96, and 
the two poems, 94 and 96, are thought to come from a leaf that was part of 
a gathering or quire - there is writing on the back of both pages, though 
this writing is almost illegible and has yielded nothing of consequence. The 
inner side of the leaf was clearly better protected than the outer, possibly 
because it remained in contact with other leaves longer whereas the outer 
side was exposed, the leaf in question having been the outermost leaf of the 
gathering. The fragment numbered 95 was found sewn to the right-hand 
side of the leaf, but this seems to have been done after the dismemberment 
of the book. It is uncertain whether this fragment, which is smaller than 
either fragment 94 or fragment 96, belongs to one of the inner pages of 
the gathering or is part of one of the two surviving pages, i.e., the pages 
of the leaf containing 94 and 96. 

The page on which fragment 94 is written is 16 centimetres wide. The 
text we possess is 12 centimetres high, but the original page is likely to 
have been double this height. We cannot tell what part of the page we now 
have, nor could we say, even if we knew with certainty that we had the top 
of the page, that individual poems began on new pages. This uncertainty 
has bedevilled interpretation of the poem. Since it is unlikely that we shall 
ever know beyond doubt how much of the poem is lost, either from the 
beginning or from the end, criticism must content itself with the remaining 
portion. 

It is the first surviving line - TtOvo.K'qv §’ dSoAoiy 6e\oo - that has been the 
subject of repeated discussion in our time. Most critics have been inclined 
to take it as spoken by Sappho. 3 A number of scholars, however, have 

2 Schubart 1902: 195 ff. 

3 There is a review of the debate in Burnett 292 n38. But Burnett is occasionally 
misleading in reporting opinions of other scholars on the matter. E.g., in Snell 1976: 8 
the words are clearly thought to be spoken by Sappho (though the translator, Zoltan 
Franyo, puts quotation marks around them and may thus be at odds with the author 
of the Introduction, presumably Snell). Campbell 1967: 278 mentions both possibilities. 
In the Loeb edition (Campbell 1982: 1.117) the line is Sappho's, though the possibility 
that it is the girl's is mentioned in a note. Campbell 1983: 226 unequivocally gives the 
line to Sappho. 
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given the line to the departing girl. 4 The first editor, Schubart, originally 
gave the line to the girl, though he appears to have changed his mind 
about this when he re-edited the poem in 1907: 5 in 1907 he did not put 
quotation marks at the end of the first line as he had initially, whereas 
in both 1902 and 1907 he used quotation marks for the girl's speech in 
lines 4 and 5. He may have been persuaded by the interpretations of 
Fraccaroli, Jurenka, and Reinach, whose contributions to the discussion 
of the poem are listed on page 10 of the 1907 edition and who all thought 
that Sappho spoke the first line. Or he may have been influenced by 
Wilamowitz himself, who certainly, though at a later date, gave the line 
to Sappho. 6 

Recently, Anne Burnett has vigorously argued that the line is to be given 
to the girl (290-300)/ and she has found adherents for her position. 8 That 
this view bids to become fashionable may be suggested by the translation 
of the fragment (the only piece of Sappho's to be given in full) by Ewen 
Bowie in the chapter on lyric and elegiac poetry in the new Oxford History 
of the Classical World. 9 Here too the line is given to the departing girl. 
I still think, however, that the attribution of the line to Sappho is more 
likely and wish to put that case once again here, in more detail than has 
hitherto been done. 

One thing is certain: there must have been at least one glyconic pre¬ 
ceding the line that begins our fragment since that line is the second of a 
strophe of which the first two lines are regularly glyconic, the third line 
glyconic with dactylic expansion. The first glyconic must have been spoken 
by the same person as spoke the second, for the 5’ establishes the first 


ado\ coy, the single unusual word in the line, does not in itself help in the attribution. 
It is commonly used in solemn asseveration and to indicate extreme seriousness but it 
also occurs in erotic and less serious verse: see Page 76-7, and below n30. 

4 There are, I realize, assumptions implicit in the use of the word "girl." They are that 
Sappho is older than the person who is departing and, ultimately, that Sappho was 
the central figure of a thiasos where younger women spent a period of time. These 
assumptions are not based on the text of fr. 94 itself: a prima facie reading of this 
fragment gives no particular reason to believe that the departing woman is any younger 
than Sappho. I believe that the assumptions I make are warranted by the remains of 
Sappho's poetry, though I will not argue for them here, and I consequently use "girl" 
throughout this article. 

5 Schubart 1907: 12. 

6 Wilamowitz 1913: 50. 

7 Burnett 1979: 16-27. 

8 E.g., Fowler 1987: 68; Snyder 1989: 25-6, with n55. 

9 Bowie 1986b: 104. 
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line of what survives as a further statement of the person who spoke the 
missing line. 10 This flow is broken by the asyndeton of line 2. Asyndeton is 
regularly used, as Longinus points out (19-21), for emotional effect and in 
rapid narrative, and so absence of connective in the second line may easily 
enough be explained as another sign of the turmoil directly expressed in the 
first line. It is more difficult to account for the asyndeton if we are moving 
from the girl's despairing cry to Sappho's supposedly cool account of the 
past, 11 for we would expect a connective with the change of speaker. At 
line 6 a ye becomes rav 6’ eyco: the pronouns of line 2 are juxtaposed once 
again, this time with the expected connective attending the new speaker. 
The poised Sappho of the time of parting and consolation, rather, enters 
the poem here. 12 

If the line is the girl's, we have, on the evidence, a fragment that does 
not begin in the present but that is simply narrative of a past event. It 
would be, thus, unlike all the longer surviving fragments of Sappho, none 
of which (except for fr. 44, the telling of a story from myth) is without some 
connection to the present of the song. It may be argued that a present for 
the song was established in missing strophes that preceded the beginning 
of the poem as we have it, but this is, in the last analysis, not a necessary 
or helpful hypothesis. We do not need more than a single line to make the 
poem complete, and the present can be adequately established if Sappho 
speaks the opening two lines. The departure, in fact, seems to be introduced 
in what we have and is thus unlikely to have been anticipated, though the 

10 That Schubart put quotation marks at the end but not at the beginning of line 1 in 
Schubart 1902 shows that he understood this: the girl will have spoken the missing line 
of the first strophe. 

11 There is a remarkably similar passage at Od. 4.663-7: 

"X2 ttottol, r) p.eya epyov virepcfi takas erekeaQri 
Trikep^ayco obos r)be" c paptev be ot ov rekeeaQat. 
eie TOaacov S’ aeK.T)TL veos irai's otyerat avras, 
vrja epvacrap,evos, Kpivas t* ava br/ptov aptcrrovs. 

ap£ei KCLL 7TpOT€pa) KCLKOV eptp.evat’ 

Antinous expresses strong emotion and then, in a sentence in asyndeton (665), mentions 
Telemachus' departure. 

Asyndeton is also frequent in explanations (with yap suppressed); cf., e.g., Sophocles 
OC 741. This might well be operative here. 

12 This presentation of the past lover as not identical with the present singer is what 
contemporary criticism would term 'focalization': in the long speech we are apparently 
shown the perceptions of a different Sappho from the one who is now recounting the 
scene of parting (the 'focalizer' is the narrator here, though of course this need not 
always be the case): see Rimmon-Kenan 1983: 71 ff. 
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relation of the past to the present is likely to have played some part in the 
poem, and will do so if we give the first line to Sappho. Further, a division 
of the girl's speech into two parts (one of indeterminate length and lost 
except for a single line) would itself be extraordinary in early poetry, where 
utterances may be interrupted by the words of an interlocutor but are not 
normally divided by narrative. It is again easiest to assume that we first 
hear the girl in the speech that begins with robe. 

In his fine but unjustly neglected discussion of this fragment, McEvilley 
showed how carefully and intricately it can be seen to be constructed if we 
assume an initial line, as did Edmonds, in which Sappho names the girl. 
Edmonds and Jurenka chose Atthis for the missing glyconic. 13 One hesitates 
to be so specific, remembering the fate of the once popular Agallis of fr. 31, 
who departed for all time when the publication of the Florentine papyrus 
in 1965 gave us the correct reading of line 16 of that poem. 14 But the name 
of an actual girl would fit with Sappho's practice of naming a beloved of the 
past (fr. 16, Anactoria; fr. 49, Atthis) but not the immediate beloved (frs. 1, 
31). If there is a person named or referred to in the missing line and if it is 
the first line of the poem, we get the following structure: (a) a line which 
mentions the singer (presumably Sappho) and the departing girl together; 

(b) a unit of two lines, doubling the preceding single-line unit, with one line 
devoted to Sappho's death wish, the other to the girl's weeping departure; 

(c) a third unit which continues the simple incremental progression - a 
three-line strophe for the girl, beginning with the introduction of a speech, 
followed by a parallel strophe for Sappho which carefully echoes it. At this 
point the deliberate parallel deliberately breaks down, for Sappho takes 
over the poem. 

This is an attractive reconstruction. Even if it is rejected, it should still 
be borne in mind that the desire for death, or the statement of nearness to 
death, is elsewhere put into Sappho's own mouth and not into the mouth of 
others (cf. fr. 31.15-16; fr. 95.10-11). A possible first line, on the analogy of 
fragment 95, could be something like (yj our' ovbev er’ aboncu (providing an 
appealing contrast, no matter who speaks the second line of the truncated 
stanza). 

The parchment text of the poem offers no punctuation and so provides 
no help in understanding how the ancients thought the poem was artic¬ 
ulated. But the passage from the first to the second stanza is problematic 
and admits of three readings. It needs to be examined carefully. 


13 v At0i8’ ovttot’ ap ch/so/iai, Edmonds 1928: 240; ol\iok’ v A t6ls, /P e^et, Jurenka 1903: 

290. 

14 On Agallis see Page 26. Atthis, at least, is attested in the other fragments. 
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1) If we take the iroWa of line 3 as dependent on the participle \f/ur- 
bo/xeva as, say, Bowie does (1986b: 104), 15 we must believe that this is 
the single instance of enjambment between stanzas in the fragment. If, on 
the other hand, we take the first stanza as end-stopped we have a second 
instance of asyndeton following immediately upon the first. Enjambment 
may be thought to make the opening lines run more easily, for with 
a pause at the end of line 2 the poem will have six consecutive lines 
(1-6) that are self-contained (the missing first line of the first strophe 
was in addition likely a self-contained statement). Some will consider this 
effect displeasing. The hyperbaton, or postponement and displacement of 
iroWa, may, if there is relieving enjambment, be for pathetic effect. But 
it seems to me simply harsh and more difficult to accept than a second 
case of asyndeton where there is clearly a first, and a resulting series 
of halting sentences that give the feelings of two people overcome by 
powerful emotion. The expected place of iroXXa, if it were to be taken 
with yp-Laboixeva, would be before the participle (cf. ttoWcl be £a<j>oiTai<x’, 
fr. 96.15). Moreover, if the line is self-contained there will be an exact 
and careful parallel between fxe \\;iabofieva KaTiKi^TTaveu (2) and u’ atKoia 
a'nvM^.Tta.v^ (5). However the case may be, when noWa is taken with 
the participle, the Kai of line 3 must join the two verbs KaTeXifnravev and 
eenre. 16 Burnett (291) simply ignores TToWa in her translation ('she wept 
as she went away / murmuring this as well'). She thus uses the Kai to 
introduce a second statement of the girl's, parallel to what she takes as 
the first. Her translation is in accordance with her understanding of the 
poem but it does not account for the text, and it gives a wrong idea of 
the Greek. Bowie's translation, 'so sobbing, many times, she left me,' also 
gives a skewed impression, for the introduction of 'so' creates a connection 


15 Page (77) also inclines to this construction of the Greek. Treu 1968: 74, puts a comma 
after Trokka, thus emphasizing the enjambment. 

16 Note that the kcu of KafieOev (7) joins two parallel verb forms (both imperatives) - 
ep^eo and /xe/u'cacr’ - in the first certain instance of enjambment in the poem. But 
the enjambment between 7 and 8 is different from the enjambment that would be 
created by taking iroWa with \j/L(rho[j.eva. The earlier instance would be 'unperiodic': 
the sentence complete at the end of line 2 would be extended by line 3. The latter is 
'necessary': line 7 requires the first word of line 8 to complete its meaning (and is 
within a strophe). See Parry 1971: 251 ff. 

Fiihrer (1967: 150-2) maintains that the standard supplement after ea7re in this line, 
i.e., jjlol, cannot be correct since, inter alia, it contravenes the rules for enclitic position. 
But he makes no alternative suggestion, and I cannot think of a reasonable possibility. 
The supplement need not be monosyllabic - the final e of eenre is uncertain, eear’ e/xoi 
is not attractive, there being no reason for an emphatic pronoun, especially after the fie 
of the preceding line (normal enclitic position). 
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between the weeping girl and the previous line. There is nothing in the 
Greek that does this. 

2) nal robe may, certainly, mean 'this as well,' with adverbial /cat. This 
is a possibility only if we take the first stanza as end-stopped and construe 
rrokka with eeirre rather than with \\ncrbopeva 'she repeatedly said this as 
well .' 17 But even this reading of the Greek does not oblige us to believe 
that we are returning, with the words that follow robe, to the departing 
girl's speech rather than hearing it for the first time. A similar passage is 
to be found in Pindar's Fourth Pythian: 

tov ptv oil yivuxTKOv om^optvwv S’ ep- 
7ret? ns eirrev xai ro8e 

Ov tl 7 tov ooro? 'Arrokkaiv _ 86-7 

Here the words eirrev nai robe do not refer to things previously spoken but 
point to the selection of something (or some things) spoken by a voice that 
is first heard only after the introductory robe (i.e., 'said this among other 
[unreported] things'). And so even if <ai rob’ eeirre means 'said this as well,' 
the first line can belong to Sappho, who reports, after the statement of her 
reaction to the girl's departure, the fact of that departure, then briefly 
quotes something selected from the parting speech (roSe) and follows it 
with her longer reply (rd8’, 6 ). 

3) The easiest construction of the Greek is, in my estimation, to punc¬ 
tuate at the end of line 2 and not only to take rrokka with what follows, 1S 
but to take rrokka ko'l robe together as a unit 'she said much and this (in 
particular).' The common Homeric phrase rroWa i<a i eadka (e.g., Od. 2.312, 
4.96, 12.347) is the prototype: there is a slight crescendo, with emphasis on 
the last word of the three, in Homer on eadka, in Sappho on the utterance 
chosen from the many things collected into the single word rrokka but 

17 Burnett (1979: 23) translates 'and more than once she said.' This too is an idiosyncratic 
translation, reversing the ttoWcl and the kcu. The translation catches the ttoWcl, taking 
it adverbially with eetire, but it also takes the /ecu' as a conjunction. It is not possible 
to have it both ways at once: if ttoWcl is adverbial /cat is not copulative but must be 
adverbial too. 

18 There seem to be forms of i roAus at or near the beginning of three other stanzas of 
the poem: tt6\\ols (12), ttoWclls (15), 7roAAcoi (18, a likely and common supplement). 
Each of these forms appears to precede the verb with which it goes: irepedriKao (14), 
e/3aAes (17, the usual supplement), efaAen/zao (20). This looks very much like conscious 
polyptoton and there may be an argument for adding line 3 to the list, i.e., for taking 
7 rbAAa with the following verb. 
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not directly given. 19 /cat joins two things and so is copulative as in 1), 
but this time the two things are neuter accusatives rather than verbs. 
If this is the correct flow of the passage, then the first surviving line is 
very unlikely to belong to the girl, for to give it to her would relegate 
TedvaKTjv S’ aSoAcos* Oekco to the position of one of many things lumped 
together and referred to retrospectively by ttoWcl. 20 It is more natural 
and elegant to take irokka as the things passed over in silence before toS’ 
announces what the next two lines will report, i.e., what is selected from 
among many possibilities. No more is needed, for these two lines, 4 and 
5, report succinctly the gist of the girl's situation in her own words. She 
is miserable and she is leaving. I should think that the second asyndeton 
created by placing punctuation at the end of line 3 might be used much 
in the manner of the first: both testify, delicately but powerfully, 21 that 
Sappho's feelings are engaged, and further reveal the consternation that 
the first line has made explicit. 22 McEvilley's translation of the opening 
three lines (2) both is fully faithful to the Greek and takes the words in 
the most direct way: 

Really, I want to die; weeping she left me. 

She said many things, and this: '.... 

19 Prose amplifies the fundamental idea: cf. yvvaiKas aWas re ttoWcls /cal 877 /cal tov 
fiaaiKeos Ovyarepa, Hdt. 1.1.3 (this example was brought to my attention by Drew 
Griffith). 

20 Franyo (above n3) translates line 3, 'Vieles sagte sie, und auch dies.' I doubt, therefore, 
that he is really at variance with Snell in their joint edition. 

There remains the remote possibility that there was a long speech by the girl, of 
which line 1 was the tail end, that Sappho's narrative interrupts it, and that irokKa 
refers back to it ('the many things [already reported] plus the following'). But apart 
from the anomalous practice this would entail (see above 114-15), a ttoWcl that refers 
to a long preceding passage is less likely than a iroWa that neatly gathers together 
things left unspecified. 

21 In the passage from Od. 4 cited above (nil) there is a second instance of asyndeton 
(667) following directly upon the first: Antinous' consternation is thus made more 
vivid. 

The rarity of asyndeton in Sappho itself suggests that it is used in this poem 
for particular effect (see above 111). Gomme (1957: 260) thinks that the asyndeton 
of line 2 is an argument for change of speaker there, but he does not elaborate. 

To me the lack of connective appears to have just the opposite effect, as I have 
explained. 

22 The several short sentences thus coincide with the revelation of Sappho's pain in the 
present and the girl's in the past. Sappho's valediction, on the other hand, being calmer, 
is characterized from the outset by longer sentences. 
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There is no reading, then, of line 3, that favours attribution of the 
first line to the departing girl. Rather, the structure of what we possess 
and a close examination of the text make it probable that this line is 
Sappho's. Our preference in attribution of the first line will be affected, 
however, by our overall reading of the poet. Burnett's is an upbeat Sappho, 
cleansed of the Sehnsucht and torment that German critics in particular 
have been wont to ascribe to her. On such a reading we have in this 
fragment a tranquil and collected, perhaps even a cheerful, Sappho consol¬ 
ing a distraught friend who is departing. The poem is a careful iteration 
of the activities of the circle the girl is leaving; the pain is entirely the 
girl's and memory will help her, once she has gone, to overcome her 
grief. Sappho remains, so far as we can ascertain, unaffected by the de¬ 
parture. 

Nonetheless, we have observed that Sappho frequently describes her 
own pain and her own love, as well as her own desire for, or proximity 
to, death. In this she is startlingly like the Helen of the Iliad, who on all 
three of her appearances in the poem expresses the wish that she were dead 
(i.e., had died). On each occasion Helen is looking back. In Book 3 she tells 
Priam that she wishes she had died before her departure for Troy (173 ff.). 
In Book 6 she tells the living Hector that she wishes she had died at birth 
(345 ff.), a sentiment she speaks again to the dead Hector in Book 24 
(764). Helen's characteristic utterance is to express sorrow for something 
that happened aforetime, the fons et origo of her present malorum, 23 It 
is tempting to think that Helen is Sappho's model in fragment 94, 24 and 
tantalizing to try to determine in each case the precise tone of the self- 
pity/ 0 

In the Hymn to Aphrodite (fr. 1), by remembering the past Sappho 
brings solace to herself and, through memory, checks an initial movement 

23 Hector, Helen, and Antenor wish that Paris were dead or would die (Hector, 3.40 and 
6.281-2; Helen, 3.428; Antenor, 7.390). This is an expression of the general disapproval 
of Paris within Troy (cf. 3.56-7 and 451-4), not an expression of self-pity. Closer, 
perhaps, to Helen's own death-wish is Andromache's at 22.481. 

Achilles' TeOvairjv at 18.98 is complicated. It is partly a response to his mother's 
prediction of his impending death, but it is also regret for his past action, or inaction 
(e7rei ovk ap’ ep.eAAoi' ...). Mimnermus' reOva ltjv (fr. 1.2, West) refers to the future - 
the present is not painful. 

24 Helen makes everything easy to understand: cf. fr. 16.5 ff. 

25 Helen may not be totally self-absorbed and her wish may contain genuine sorrow for 
the trouble she has caused Trojans and Greeks alike. But she does not say so directly. 

There is another significant point of similarity between Sappho and Homer's Helen: 
both know that they will be remembered (cf. Iliad 6.358; Sappho frs. 55, 147). 
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towards self-pity. 26 In fragment 94 too she is her own physician. She 
recounts the past at length and remembers its joys in a time of difficulty. 
The tears and sorrow of the departing girl are, on this understanding, 
much more than an 'anecdote' (Burnett 293, 295); they are a fiction of the 
poem designed to elicit Sappho's counterstatement. The counterstatement 
is a long reverie of self-consolation, for the real grief is her own. Sappho's 
poem is certainly a love-poem that speaks of mutual joy 27 and mutual pain. 
But it is in the last analysis a poem about herself. 28 

We need no more than what we can now read to be able to find 
satisfaction in a superbly crafted poem, all elements of which are to be 
paralleled in what remains to us of Sappho. There is a present intolerable 
situation, there is the poet's expressed desire to die (one of many Homeric 
reminiscences), and there is refuge in memory for the pain of the present. 
The length of the description of the shared pleasures gains special point if 
Sappho is really speaking to herself. Schadewaldt wrote memorably of the 
three time-levels of the poem, the present, the moment of parting in the 
past, and the more remote past that is summoned up in memory. 29 These 

26 Frankel 1969: 201 speaks of 'einen Umschlag von zehrender Qual zu zuversichtlicher 
Hoffnung.' Fragment 31 also seems to move from agitation to equanimity: aAA.a nav 
TOkpCLTOV, €7T€i . . . (17). 

27 Fr. 96 appears to console Atthis by speaking of mutual joy and mutual sorrow. The 
sorrow of the departed girl is wishful thinking, for she is across the sea in Lydia and 
Sappho must imagine her feelings. Distance in 94 is created through time, not space - 
the girl's sufferings are in the past, not in another land. But in both cases the fiction 
serves an immediate purpose and that purpose is consolation in present pain. 

The 'focalizer' (above nl2), when the same person as the narrator, may use the 
narrator's language. In fr. 94 that language is the language of love, not of detachment, 
and the first-person plural verbs (8, 11, 26) show the bond that continues to exist. 
Further, eyco 6e Aco (9) is the language of the present Sappho (cf. de'Aco, 1). 

28 Rauk, in a fascinating article, argues that Sappho's poem is in fact a lament and as 
such 'primarily concerned with the speaker's state and emotions, not with those of the 
companion' (Rauk 1989: 115). Rauk would, thus, also give the opening line to Sappho 
(107, 111). 

The Cologne Epode of Archilochus, with its long central speech replying to a girl, 
is also primarily a revelation of the speaker himself. It is interesting to note that the 
reconstruction of this poem proposed by West 1980 is not unlike the interpretation of 
Sappho fr. 94 argued for here. West recommends joining fragments 196 and 196a and 
suggests a possible beginning for the poem. The result is a dispirited speaker who in 
the present recalls an exchange with a girl in the past, the speaker's remembered speech 
being prima facie an attempt to calm the girl but in reality a reflection of his own 
preoccupation. (Later, West [1989] is not so explicit in connecting the two fragments 
and does not reproduce the possible beginning for the poem.) 

29 Schadewaldt 1950: 113-19. 
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levels must surely be present on any reading, for even with the opening 
words in the mouth of the departing girl, we would want missing stanzas 
to establish the anchor in the present that we find elsewhere in Sappho. 

The problem will, no doubt, never be solved to everyone's satisfaction. 
For our approach to the individual poem depends, inevitably, as I have 
suggested, on our general reading of the poet. 30 My own inclination is to 
see her as one who is frequently in love and so frequently in pain, as one 
who seeks to overcome the tyranny of emotion and of an absolute present 
by appeal to divinity or appeal to memory (or to both at once). Poem 94 
is thus directly comparable to that other ravishing aria, 'Dove sono ... ?' 
Sappho, like Mozart's Countess Almaviva, in her present misery harks back 
to the 'bei momenti' of shared joy and gathers strength as she does: 31 

... se in pianti e in pene 
per me tutto si cangio, 
la memoria di quel bene 
dal mio sen non trapasso. 


30 On general presuppositions governing interpretation of an individual fragment, 

cf. above n4. Our interpretation of the word aSoAco? is coloured by our more general 
understanding of the poem. If our overall Sappho is the sort of Sappho who can compose 
poetry to recount an anecdote, the word d8oAcos may well suggest the 'melodramatic 
effusiveness' of the girl (Burnett 295); if we think of an earnest and passionate Sappho, 
the word adoAcos gives weight to her utterance. 

31 Fowler (1987: 68) thinks that the poem must have ended with a repeated admonition 
to remember old friends, and so have formed a ring with line 8. Rauk (1989: 109) also 
thinks that Sappho's catalogue returned to its beginning and to the 'pose of friend 
that Sappho assumed there.' He further thinks that such a poem may have been a 
recognized type (116). I prefer to imagine, however, that the poem returned to the 
present and in so doing formed a ring with the opening as does fr. 1, the only complete 
poem we possess: an argument from the poet's observed practice seems to me stronger 
than an argument from generic composition. But if we are given to speculation about 
the lost ending of the poem we should perhaps consider the possibility that the poem 
returned both to the moment of parting and to the present, thus closing two rings 

- abcba. There are excellent remarks on ring-composition in Kirkwood's chapter on 
Sappho (1974) - see esp. 116 on the return to the immediate situation. 

I am grateful to Christopher Brown, David Campbell, Anne Carson, Drew Griffith, 
Bonnie MacLachlan, Philippa Wallace Matheson, and the journal's referees, all of whom 
were perceptive and helpful. 
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-r-7- n my article 'Who's Dying in Sappho Fr. 94?' in Phoenix 44.2 
(1990) 111-21 [in this volume 108-18] I outlined three possibilities 
J L for construing the crucial passage from the first to the second stanza 
of what survives of the poem, pointing out that the irokka of line 3 is 
of particular importance for our interpretation. My own preference was, 
and remains, the third possibility - to punctuate at the end of line 2 and 
to take TToWa with what follows, reading iroWa Kai to he as a unit 'she 
said much and this (in particular).' But I now realize that the explanatory 
example that I adduced is unsatisfactory: the Homeric phrase TTokka. teal 
ecrdka is not analogous, for in this phrase the two neuter adjectives are 
exactly parallel: they refer to the same thing and the word /cat could be 
eliminated without damaging the sense. It would have been more helpful 
to point to the use of Kai explained by Denniston 1959: 291 (6): Kai with 
a sense of climax (= /cat hr], Kai hr] Kai; cf. LSJ s.v. A.2). 

If this is correct, iroWa will be a comprehensive reference to what the 
girl said. The bulk of it is played down by a dismissive rrokka in order to 
allow Sappho to concentrate on what follows the robe, i.e., on what she will 
rebut at length. The first surviving line of the poem is not an instance of 
the TTokka, alluded to retrospectively - this would, in my opinion, be otiose 
and inelegant. irokka is, rather, a reference to the many things glanced at 
without elaboration and mentioned collectively inasmuch as the inclusive 
mention gives point to the one actual quotation singled out and emphasized. 
Anticipatory examples of the girl's speech would weaken the force both of 
the succinct TioWa and of the subsequent quotation. 


First published in Phoenix 44.4 (1990) 381-2. 

I am especially grateful to Robert Fowler for lively debate and criticism. His assistance 
should not, however, be taken as indication of his agreement with my interpretation. 
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One further point. If iroWa is taken in enjambment with \j/LcrhofJ.eva, 
as perhaps the majority of critics wish, there is simply a reference to 
much weeping along with the utterance. Neither noWa nor xj/Lcrbopeva 
(Hsch. yjn^op.evr\- Kkaiovaa) is a reference to articulate sound, much less 
a reference to earlier speech, and the normal Greek distinction between 
intelligible utterance and wailing would be observed in this case too: cf., 
e.g., the Homeric cos e'^aro KkaLovcr’ (II. 24.746). 



SAPPHO, 
APHRODITE, 
AND THE 
MUSES 1 


< p-pcnv rj Samjxb on aTroQvptTKeiv kclkov 0 i 8eol yap 
ovtoo KtKpiKacnv. airtOvpcrKOv yap av. 

Sappho says that death is an evil: the gods have so 
decided, otherwise they would die. 2 


I he sub-title of the present volume is 'Women in Ancient Greek 
Cult.' It would thus be only natural to find this final chapter a 
discussion of the cult of Aphrodite as we see it portrayed in the 
poetry of Sappho. But cult cannot be taken for granted; indeed just to 
posit cult-association in connection with Sappho's poetry is to draw the 
scorn of much contemporary criticism, which feels that the poetry loses its 
marvellous erotic intensity to the degree that it is read as the expression 
of religious feeling and communal worship. 

And so an old question must be opened afresh here, despite the fact that 
it has given rise to one of the most envenomed and inconclusive debates of 
the twentieth century in the field of early Greek poetry. The problem is, 
fundamentally, that there is no external evidence and little helpful context 
to assist in interpreting the fragments of Sappho. Everything we say is 
ultimately a deduction from the poetry itself. It has come down to us in 
such tattered and sorry pieces that it demands hypotheses that will help 
us see a coherent pattern. Moreover, just to talk about this poetry is to 
have to face a sexual issue that is heavily charged in any age, and one's 
interpretation will thus inevitably betray, and betray quite strongly, certain 
aspects of the Zeitgeist of the period in which one is speaking or writing. 


First published in Ancient World 26.2 (1995) 225-39, a volume containing the 
proceedings of a conference entitled 'Women in Ancient Greek Cult.' 

1 I am grateful to Brian Blair, Christopher Brown, and M. Owen Lee for their helpful 
comments. 

2 Arist. Rhet. 1398b (fr. 201). All references to Sappho are to the edition of Voigt 1971, 
which follows the numbering established by Lobel-Page. The edition of Campbell 1982 
(Loeb) contains, for the most part, the same numeration and a reliable translation of all 
the fragments and testimonia. 
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For most of the Victorians homosexuality was the 'love that dare not speak 
its name'; it could be ignored or even banished from the fragments. 3 The 
Victorian era was, incidentally, the very period in which the few actual 
quotations that had come down through ancient authors and that had up 
to that time constituted the pathetically small 'text' of Sappho began to 
be supplemented by considerable papyrus discoveries. In our age, an age 
of Women's Studies and Gay Pride, when homosexuality is no stigma and 
eagerness to discuss erotic questions openly is a badge of liberation and 
sophistication, Sappho's poetry is read with the same conviction that it 
contains just what we are intent on finding, though what we now expect 
to find is likely to be the very opposite of what our grandparents found. 
Like Narcissus, we see ourselves in the pool. 

The point of departure for twentieth-century discussions of Sappho is, 
as for so many other problems in Greek literature and poetry, Wilamowitz. 
Exactly 100 years ago, in 1895, the French poet Pierre Louys published a 
collection of poems entitled Les chansons de Bilitis tradnites du grec pour 
la premiere fois. These purported to be part of a collection of poems found 
the previous year in the grave of one Bilitis. Half Semite (as the name 
shows), half Greek, she had spent time with Sappho on Lesbos and had been 
Sappho's rival in a passionate affair with the Mnasidika whose name was 
already known from the fragments. She retired to be a hierodule of Astarte 
and a poet at Amathus on Cyprus. There she died, leaving her literary 
legacy to await the sort of discovery that was becoming familiar to Euro¬ 
peans in the nineteenth century. 4 This whole fiction was supported by an 
elaborate pseudo-scholarly apparatus and sustained by an archaizing patina 
on what was explicitly homoerotic poetry. The book aroused much interest, 
for Pierre Louys was a literary figure of some importance (one need men¬ 
tion only Debussy's exquisite settings of some of the poems two years later 
in 1897). 5 The French reading public, at least, with sensibilities educated 
by Gautier and Baudelaire, was comparatively tolerant of lesbianism. But 
this work differed from any of its predecessors in purporting to depict the 
historical Sappho. This it was that prompted Wilamowitz's outraged review 
of the collection of poems in 1896 in Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen - one 
remembers his successful assault, 25 years earlier, on Nietzsche's Birth of 
Tragedy, when his massive armament of Wissenschaft trained on a work 


3 See Dover 1988. 

4 See Turner 1968: Chapter 1. The actual discovery of papyri of Sappho began two years 
after Wilamowitz's review. 

5 See Dejean 1989, esp. 276-80. 
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lacking in philological rigour left him in full possession of the scholarly 
field. Wilamowitz continued to think about Sappho and returned, on the 
eve of the First World War, in Sappho und Simonides (Berlin 1913), to 
the matters he had discussed in 1896. In this book he sets out in detail the 
theory he had only adumbrated 17 years earlier - that Sappho was mistress 
of a girls' school and president of what he labelled a thiasos (the word is 
Wilamowitz's and is not found in the fragments). This was a religious group 
which devoted itself to the cult of Aphrodite. The poetry is the natural 
expression of the intense but innocent feelings of a teacher for students 
to whom she is attached and this love is made legitimate and innocent by 
the common but chaste service of a goddess. Sublimation of the sexual 
drive certainly appears to play an important part. There is throughout a 
fascinating, and, I might add, quintessentially German-Romantic, emphasis 
on unsatisfied longing, 'unbefriedigtes Sehnen' (40). One of the most per¬ 
sonal, moving, and truly memorable passages in the book is Wilamowitz's 
account of the later fictions of Sappho's unhappy love for the handsome 
boatman Phaon and her consequent love-death: he explains the story as the 
fabrication of someone closely attuned to the inner motions of Sappho's 
soul as expressed in her poetry and able to capture this understanding in 
a story of unfulfilled passion and suicide. 

It is this document that has set the terms for nearly all later discussion. It 
focuses quite explicitly on the issue of cult. Most subsequent German schol¬ 
arship has followed Wilamowitz down to the details. Such distinguished 
scholars as Snell, Frankel, and Merkelbach accept the f/nnsos-theory in its 
smallest particulars: the most notorious instance is well known - all these 
critics have maintained that fragment 31, (fiaivercu pot Kr/voi i'cros deoicnv 
'He seems to me equal to the gods,' is an epithalamium or marriage-song, 
not a love-poem. 6 Ranged with these Teutonic heavyweights is Anne Pippin 
Burnett. Burnett, while not going so far as the above-mentioned Germans, 
accepts the thiasos so fully that she even entitles one of her chapters 
'Circle' (= German 'Kreis,' the usual translation of thiasos). 7 She reads, for 
instance, poem 94, the long address to a departing girl with its catalogue 
of shared pleasures, as a virtual statement of the curriculum of the thiasos 
that Sappho headed. 

But most British and American criticism has been hostile to Wilamowitz 
and has delighted in fastening on the most extreme passages in the book 
to discredit the whole. A generation ago Denys Page mounted a celebrated 

6 See Robbins 1980: 255-61 [in this volume 101-7]. 

7 Burnett 1983. Cf. the title of Merkelbach's famous essay (1957), 'Sappho und ihr Kreis.' 
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attack in his book Sappho and Alcaeus . 8 A recent American book, 9 to give 
but one further - and typical - example, states, 'A[n] ... effort to imbue 
Sappho with Victorian respectability centred on the equally insupportable 
fancy of the great classical scholar Wilamowitz that she was the official 
religious leader of a cult of female worshippers devoted to Aphrodite .... 
The tenacity of the idea is astounding; even in the new (1970) edition of 
the Oxford Classical Dictionary, Sappho is described as "the centre of some 
kind of Qlacros [religious guild] which honoured Aphrodite and the Muses 
and had young girls for its members." There is simply no evidence for this 
notion in either the fragments themselves or in the ancient biographical 
material' (italics mine). 

It is easy to make fun of Wilamowitz as protector of Sappho's chastity: 
Aphrodite is not a goddess of chastity. It is equally easy, and follows all 
too easily after the first step is taken, to reject what is compelling in his 
arguments. I find it ironic and inconsistent that the critic who calls Wil- 
amowitz's cult-theory an 'insupportable fancy' says five pages after what 

1 have just quoted, of the famous fragment on the sherd now numbered 

2 in our collections, that 'we can safely assume that the description [of 
the grove] reflects some sort of experience involving a communal rite in 
honour of the goddess.' 10 She adds the necessary if slightly contradictory 
disclaimer that we need not believe in anything official, of course. But rites 
or cults are not casual happenings; the people who perform them are bound 
by a sense of shared purpose and do not form haphazard agglomerations. 
Virtually every critic, even those professedly hostile to the cult-theory, 
sees incontrovertible evidence of cult of some sort in this fragment. I shall 
return to examine this crucial poem. It was discovered on a sherd only 
in 1937 and so Wilamowitz could not have known it except for what is 
the final stanza on the sherd, a stanza quoted in antiquity by Athenaeus. 
Interestingly, Wilamowitz did not use this stanza as evidence for cult, as 
critics since him have done. As will be seen below, I think Wilamowitz's 
intuition very close to the truth about the poem. 11 

Let us avoid the word thiasos, since it is not found in Sappho's poetry. 
Sappho speaks of her eraipai or 'companions' (160, rdde vvv eTa.Lpi.as rais 

8 Page 1955. See especially 110-12 and 143-6. What is most extraordinary is that 
this attack comes from a critic who approvingly quotes the perfumed prose of John 
Addington Symonds, the verbal equivalent of the paintings of Alma-Tadema, as an 
'insightful' description of Sappho's world! 

9 Snyder 1989: 12. 

10 Snyder 1989: 17. 

11 Wilamowitz 1913: 43 nl. 
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e ficus repirva Ka\a>s aet'croi 'I shall now sing these songs beautifully to 
delight my companions'). An Attic red-figure hydria 12 of the last quarter 
of the fifth-century shows this ercupeLa: Sappho is in the company of three 
other women, one of whom is extending a lyre to her as she sits in a 
chair reading a scroll of poetry, the first word of which seems to be Oeoi 
'gods.' 13 The women are apparently of an age with Sappho, though people 
discussing the vase are wont to call them her 'pupils.' 14 Evidence of this 
sort suggests an association of women interested in poetry and music, 
but it probably says more about fifth-century Athens than about seventh- 
century Lesbos: there are other similar vases where the women are not 
named. 15 But Sappho does refer to iralhes 'young people' and irapdevoL 
'maidens,' in particular those whom she prepared to sing epithalamia for 
the marriages of their peers (e.g., 30, 49). Himerius calls the epithalamia 
'Acppohlrifs opyca 'rites of Aphrodite' (194), but this seems a figurative 
use of the word, for weddings were never considered rituals that formed 
part of a cult of the goddess. And a lament for Adonis, which must have 
belonged to a women's festival of a sort familiar to us from other sources, 
is addressed to 'maidens' ( Kopcu [140a]). The mediaeval encyclopedia known 
as the Suda specifically distinguishes between Sappho's eralpai or friends 
(test. 253) and her fiadifTpLaL or pupils, whom it lists as coming from 
Miletus, Colophon, and Salamis. A papyrus published in 1974 16 and so 
not included in Voigt's edition is a commentary on Sappho that gives 
an extraordinary boost to the school-theory: it says that 'Sappho lived in 
peace and quiet teaching the noblest girls not only from local families but 
also from families in Ionia, and was so esteemed that Callias of Mytilene 
...' (there is a break at this point). The papyrus' association of Sappho's 
school with the name of a local historian, known from Strabo to have 
written a work about Sappho and Alcaeus (test. 41 Campbell), is important. 
It is impossible to believe that Callias' opinions are not based on good 
knowledge of the poetry and of local tradition regarding Sappho. And it 
is gratuitous to insist that he is simply engaged in apologetics, in white¬ 
washing someone from his home town - a Wilamowitz before Wilamowitz. 
The name of Callias is followed on the papyrus by a lacuna and then 

12 Athens 1260; Beazley 1963: 1060 §145. 

13 For an attempt to reconstitute the writing on the scroll as a poem, see Edmonds 1922a: 
1-14. 

14 Beck 1975: 57-8 §366; H.R. Immerwahr 1964: 26. 

15 E.g., the slightly earlier Athenian vase shown in Berard et al. 1989: 90, fig. 124: here we 
see a scene of poetry, singing, and music in the home of a well-to-do Athenian woman. 

16 Gronewald 1974 = fragment 214B in Campbell 1982 (Loeb). 
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by the name of Aphrodite; the papyrus column breaks off, as almost all 
papyrus fragments seem to do, at the critical point. Clearly there was 
something further about the school or about the poetry, perhaps about 
both. 

A school is not a cult. But neither is a school a casual organization for the 
satisfaction of sexual urges; it suggests some structure and a programme. It 
is interesting, then, that there does appear to be evidence for a cult of Hera 
on the island of Lesbos and for the formal participation of Sappho and her 
coterie in it. The scholiast on Iliad 9.129, the passage in which Agamemnon 
is offering seven women of Lesbos, famous for their beauty, to Achilles, 
says that there were regular beauty contests on Lesbos at a shrine of Hera. 
And Alcaeus in his exile (129) mentions a shrine of Zeus, Aeolian Hera, 
'glorious goddess, mother of all/ and of Dionysus which seems to be the 
very shrine referred to in another of his exile poems (130b). There he talks 
of a shrine of the gods 

where Lesbian women with trailing robes go to and fro 
being judged for their beauty and around rings the 
wonderful sound of the annual cry of women. 

An anonymous epigram in Book 9 of the Palatine Anthology guarantees 
Sappho's participation in these ceremonies: 

Come to the shining precinct of gleaming-eyed Hera, 

women of Lesbos, whirling your delicate footsteps 

and set up there the beautiful dance to the goddess; 

and Sappho will lead you, her golden lyre in hand. (9.189) 17 

There is a papyrus fragment (17), moreover, that seems to be a hymn 
invoking Hera (what we call a 'cletic' hymn). It may be personal and not 
a ceremonial prayer, but it talks of arrival, perhaps at a shrine. 18 

The activities of the school seem to have included instruction on de¬ 
portment and dressing: Sappho often mentions clothes and garlands (22, 
29, 39, 57, 92, 98, 101) and the way they are worn, and we remember 
both Aphrodite's own toilette in the Cypria (fr. 4) and the toilette of Hera 
(who has enlisted Aphrodite's assistance) for her seduction of Zeus in Iliad 


17 Page (1981: 338) thinks that the epigram is 'manifestly Alexandrian in style and spirit, 
and may be as early as some of Meleager's authors.' 

18 If Martin West's supplement (adopted by Campbell) i]p’ is correct in v. 20. The word 
ir]ap6[ev occurs a few lines earlier. 
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14. 19 Both goddesses were concerned with these matters, clearly. But the 
evidence, such as it is, connects the cultivation of beauty more with Hera 
than with Aphrodite. The Graces, so regularly Aphrodite's companions 
elsewhere in matters that regard beauty (cf. the Cypnn-passage above), in 
Sappho's poetry, interestingly enough, are regularly associated with the 
Muses, not with Aphrodite (44A[b], 103, 128, 208). 

There is enough in the fragments to suggest that young women who 
spent time with Sappho left, after their time with her, to become brides. 
But we have no way of knowing whether the public occasions on which 
the poetry commemorating such departures was sung were meetings of 
other students or of a group of like-minded women in Mytilene who 
listened to Sappho and perhaps themselves sang. (I take for granted that the 
'publication' of the poetry was, in the first instance at least, performance 
before a group of some sort.) Of the long fragments found in modern 
times on parchment and papyrus, 16 recalls the departed Anactoria who 
is mentioned in the Suda as a pupil, 94 marks the departure of someone 
unnamed who has clearly spent time with Sappho and other women, while 
fragment 96 dwells on the love-longing of a woman now in Lydia who 
thinks back with tenderness to the Atthis she has left behind and whom 
Sappho consoles with her poem. Are these women students who left to be 
married? This seems far more plausible than to imagine them the wives 
of businessmen or diplomats who found themselves temporarily on Lesbos 
and who later went home or to other postings. Sappho's poetry is full of 
departures; some of the departures are depicted with acrimony rather than 
with sadness, for they seem to be defections of girls to rival groups very 
like her own: the names of Gorgo and Andromeda appear to be the names 
of competitors (cf. 130, 155). Such rivalries and censure seem only too 
Greek. But from the poems that offer consolation, either through memory 
or through metaphor, there breathes a spirit that is unique in early Greek 
poetry: these women cared for each other tenderly and there is nostalgia 
and sympathetic imagination in Sappho's account of them. 

It is hard not to place all this under the aegis of Aphrodite, who is a 
ubiquitous presence in the poetry, and there is no reason not to think that 
Aphrodite had a place of special honour in the life of the group as well 
as in Sappho's own life. The word 'official' becomes in fact meaningless. 
The school will hardly have had certification, course-credits, and graduation 
ceremonies, like modern high schools or universities. School is, or should 
be, preparation for life. I confess, though, that I often wonder if the sort 

19 The archetype for all these scenes of a goddess adorning herself is Astarte or the 
Sumerian Inanna: see West 1978 ad vv. 73-5. 
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of life lived by the young people under Sappho's tutelage was in fact a 
preparation for the lives they must often have led after they left her and 
found themselves married to men who were fundamentally misogynist and 
may have been brutal to boot. Many will have looked back to their time 
on Lesbos as the only time of real happiness in their lives. Any group, 
in order to be a community and not just an aggregate, must have shared 
ideals, ideals that transcend the individuals that constitute the group. Such 
ideals for the early Greeks were almost certainly not exclusively secular; 
our best parallel for the activities of Sappho's school is the life of the 
groups of girls portrayed in the fragmentary maiden-songs or partheneia 
of Aleman. These come from Sparta of the same period. Here cult, love, 
clothes, song, and perhaps even contests, come together in one exquisite 
amalgam. It would be perverse not to associate all these same things with 
Aphrodite in Sappho's world. 

But even when all this is said, there remains the central fact: that 
Aphrodite dominates Sappho's personal life. Whatever importance the di¬ 
vinity may have had for the group, the intense, loving, and intimate com¬ 
munion between a devotee and a divinity in Sappho's poetry is something 
I find here and here alone in early or classical Greek poetry. There are brief 
flashes of it elsewhere (e.g., the relation of Hippolytus and Artemis at the 
beginning of Euripides' Hippolytus - though Hippolytus' devotion strikes 
the audience as not only singular but unbalanced). 20 On the whole, though, 
I find nothing directly comparable. My students, whose ideas of religious 
experience are generally unsympathetic to ritual and whose notions of 
religion, if they have any at all, are created within a Judeo-Christian 
tradition where there is personal encounter between god and the indi¬ 
vidual, tend to find Greek religion lacking in just those things that seem 
to them to constitute real religion. This may be an unfair judgement, for 
doubtless there was at the popular level much fervour and love governing 
the relations between individuals and the gods they trusted and served. But 
the traditional religion as it appears in the literary documents is a social 
phenomenon, something which concerns the state. Priests are magistrates, 
prayers official, temples dedicated to civic gods, sacrifices punctiliously 
and mechanically performed, prescribed festivals routinely celebrated. The 
usual word in classical Greek for 'believe' {vop. i£a>) is derived from the 
word for 'law' or 'custom' (vopos): belief or worship is little more than 
civic custom. Sappho stands out in a world where we see works, not faith: 
in her we get, as we do not elsewhere, some sense of the attitude in which 
the various bpwpeva were performed. Elsewhere when religion is personal 


20 For a sympathetic assessment see Festugiere 1960: Chapter 1. 
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it is normally 'quid pro quo,' with sacrifices performed to win favour 
and reciprocity. 21 Whatever artifice and self-consciousness there may be 
in Sappho's utterance - and there is some in all good verse - the poetry 
burns with the sense of a woman who lives easily and confidently with her 
divinity at all times. She talks to her goddess by day (1, 60, 86: cf. 33 at 'O’ 
eya>, yj>o<TO(TTt<f>av' 'Atypobtra. rovbe tov ttclKov ka\oij]v 'Golden-crowned 
Aphrodite, if only I could obtain this lot') and by night (134 (a <t’> 
ekeffapav ovap, KviTpoyevr/a 'I spoke with you in a dream, Cyprogeneia'). 
She spoke to her in the past and speaks to her in the present (esp. fr. 1). 
And Aphrodite offers hope for the future too. For me the most significant 
word in the Hymn to Aphrodite is the twice-repeated a6a.va.TOs (lines 1, 
14): - it is an adjective normally used only of Zeus or collectively of the 
immortals as a group, adavaroi, but not of individual Olympians apart 
from Zeus. 22 But here the poet who, we shall see, is ever concerned with 
her own immortality, recognizes what she seeks for herself in the face of 
the goddess. Elsewhere Aphrodite's face is characterized by its beauty and 
by its smile (cf. Horn. Hymn 10.2 ff.), not by its immortality. The poem 
gives Sappho confidence in the immediate future. In it there is perhaps an 
arcane and more distant promise too, delicate and beautiful as Beatrice's 
to Virgil when she descends from her heaven to his hell (Dante, Inferno 
2.74). 23 

It is, I admit, bold to read in the Hymn to Aphrodite a covert intima¬ 
tion of immortality. But this much we can say with certainty about the 
poem, in any case: its central section, with the recollection or hypomnesis, 
both reveals Sappho's easy familiarity with her goddess and establishes 
a perspective which makes the present bearable and comprehensible as 
part of a just and coherent universe. Pain is overcome and a pattern dis¬ 
cerned. Art here involves recollection, but the occasion of recollection is 
immediate pain. 24 Everywhere in the longer fragments I find a device that 
allows the poet to establish a perspective on the present and that gives 
it its richer meaning. The Hymn to Aphrodite uses the past epiphany 
to reestablish equilibrium in the here-and-now. Fragment 16 uses myth, 
and the example of Helen, to lend credibility to the statement that love 

21 See, e.g., Blundell 1989: 46-7. 

22 Wilamowitz 1913: 44. 

23 See Torraca 1926 ad loc .: Beatrice seems to hint at Virgil's eventual release from Hell. 

24 Marcel Proust's aesthetic in his great set of novels, A la recherche du temps perdu, seems 
to me identical: involuntary memory is triggered by immediate sensory experience; 
reflection gives meaning and invites the reconstitution of experience in art. The title of 
the second novel, A Vombre des jeunes filles enfleurs, might serve as a designation for 
Sappho's entire oeuvre. 
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is all-important. Of the several competing interpretations of this poem, 25 
I continue to find most compelling the idea that Helen's departure and 
forgetting of Menelaus 'best of husbands,' Helen's dereliction of family, 
is an example that cuts two ways. Her surrender to Aphrodite is a tribute 
to that goddess, but we are also left contemplating this 'most beautiful of 
women' from the point of view of the abandoned family and so can move 
easily to remembering the absent Anactoria and her supreme value: ov 
TrapeoLcras 'absent,' is in emphatic position as the adonic of its strophe 
and comes with the first mention of Anactoria. A note of wistfulness 
enters this happy song - surgit amari aliquid in the famous Lucretian 
phrase (4.1133-4) - for it is, in the final analysis, a poem about separation. 
Fragments 94 and 96 do not function very differently. In 94 pain is eased 
through memory, and memory is in effect an epiphany of the goddess, 
for the joyful activities of lovers are recalled. I believe that Sappho is 
consoling herself primarily, not the girl whose departure is reported. 26 
And I think too that in fragment 96 Sappho's own longing for the de¬ 
parted girl is palpable in her consolation of Atthis, whom she is prima 
facie addressing. 27 The hushed moonlit landscape at the heart of the poem 
establishes the perspective that offsets the pain of separation. Sappho, we 
know, coined the word 'bitter-sweet,' and the word is applicable to all the 
longer fragments. Let me offer yet another instance, no less real if less 
immediately apparent. 

Fragment 44 consists of thirty-five lines so apparently joyous that critics 
continue to wish to take them as an epithalamium. 28 They depict the 
Trojans pouring from their city jubilantly to greet prince Hector as he 
arrives bringing his lovely bride Andromache. Fine and good. But there is 
a spectre - 'something of bitterness' - at the feast. For we know that Troy 
is a doomed city and cannot read without remembering the very end of the 
Iliad, where the whole population of Troy pours through these same gates 
within which they have been pent up for ten years, streaming across what 
has been, since the moment evoked by Sappho, a blood-soaked battlefield. 
Troy now raises the threnody as Hector's body is brought back to the city 
from the Achaean camp, Andromache cradles Hector's head in her arms 
and begins the lament. The poignancy of Sappho's picture is wonderfully 
subtle. And wrenching, despite the apparent joy of the scene. For it cannot 
but be read with the more famous picture from the end of the Iliad in 


25 See Most 1981: 11-17. 

26 Robbins 1990: 111-21 [in this volume 108-18]. 

27 Macleod 1974: 217-20. 

28 Frankel 1962: 196. So too, most recently, Contiades-Tsitsoni 1990: 102 ff. 
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mind. The pain of Hector's last return to Troy (does any one of us ever 
stop feeling it?) is for a moment banished by a memory of an earlier, 
joyous return. That joy is in this case too the province of Aphrodite, for 
the poet is Sappho. 29 

This reading of Sappho emphasizes the shadow, I admit, and goes against 
most current understanding. But I confess to finding much contemporary 
reading of Sappho suspect, for I sense in it a political agenda. This runs as 
follows: those who find sorrow in Sappho are thought to be passing implicit 
judgment on her and her unnatural or doomed love; 30 but since homosexu¬ 
ality is perfectly normal and good we have to see proof of this in Sappho's 
happiness (the very word 'gay' as synonym for 'homosexual' itself shows 
the determination to escape the stigma). We discredit the value judgment 
by denying its basis. My reading, however, simply sees poetry of passion 
as poetry of suffering. It has virtually all the love-poetry of the western 
tradition to support it. I see no need either to deny the homosexuality, 
with Wilamowitz, or to ignore Sappho's own pain, with, say, Burnett (n7 
above) or Winkler (n45 below). My own favourite summary of Sappho is 
from one of the few poets worthy of mention in the same breath - Rainer 
Maria Rilke. 

In a famous phrase Alcaeus is said to have addressed Sappho: 

lott\ok' ayva /xeAAiyb/ieiSe 2aTT<j)0t 
violet-tressed, holy, sweetly-smiling Sappho. 31 

Or at least 'violet-tressed' is how all commentators insist on translating 
IottKok - the word, which does not occur elsewhere, is said to be the 
equivalent of loTTkoKafios, which does. But Rilke, in a letter to his wife, 32 
seems to be thinking of Sappho's own usages, 60A.b7rA.0K0y 'weaver of wiles' 
(1), jivOort'KoKOS, 'weaver of tales' (188), when he translates 'Weberin von 
Dunkel,' 'weaver of darkness.' That is both good philology and intuitive 
understanding. 

29 The loss of the context of the passage might be as important as our knowledge of the 
sequel in myth in establishing the poignancy of the scene. 

30 Devereux 1970 is the reductio ad absurdum ; but for the attitude see also McEvilley 
1978. 

31 Voigt eliminates Sappho's name from this fragment; Lobel-Page retain it (Alcaeus 384). 

32 Rilke 1930: no. 149, July 25, 1907: '... Und nun einiges als Erklarung fiir Dich: Alkaios 
war ein Dichter, der auf einer antiken Vase, die Leier in Handen, vor der Sappho steht, 
das Haupt gesenkt, and man weiE, daE er zu ihr gesagt hat: "Weberin von Dunkel, 
Sappho, Reine mit dem Lacheln der HonigsiiEe, Worte drangen zu meinen Lippen, aber 
eine Scham halt mich zuriick.'" 
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Sappho's mechanism is, as I see it, a fairly constant one. Pain (Wilam- 
owitz's 'unbefriedigtes Sehnen') is stilled and given meaning by memory, 
by epiphany, or by both (i.e., the memory may involve epiphany as in 1, 
may be memory that is communal as in the myth of 16, or the epiphany 
may be veiled as in 94 and 96). But everywhere the tyranny of the more 
immediate is allowed to open onto a larger world, a world in which the 
goddess rules and to which she gives meaning. Fragment 31 reverses the 
mechanism, for the paroxysm at the heart of the poem (an epiphany of 
eros if ever there was one!) is made bearable in the lost ending of which the 
first words are a\\a rrav roKparov 'but anything can be endured.' Only the 
deepest thinkers among the early poets can see the larger whole: Homer's 
Achilles learns, and is able to tell Priam, that compassion is superior to 
mere endurance, Archilochus knows that a rhythm (pucryoy) governs the 
affairs of men, and Pindar can see that a life dominated by darkness ( 7 tovos) 
is redeemed by intermittent flashes of light (cuyAa). Sappho's consolation 
and joy are unique in being part of her intense attachment to her god¬ 
dess. 

Aphrodite in the first fragment, the famous 'Hymn to Aphrodite,' is the 
source of the hurt and of the healing consolation. Generally in Sappho I 
think it is the beneficent side of the goddess that dominates and corrects the 
pain, while Aphrodite's son Eros is sensed as more oppressive [aXyeathoipov, 
'paingiver' 172, KvcnpiXrj'i bovet, ykvRvmKpov ap.aya.vov 130 [in which the 
pain seems to predominate over the pleasure]): 

"Epos 5’ irtva^i pot 

(ppevas oof avtpoi ko.t opos hpvaiv epireroiv 

Love shook my heart like a wind falling on oaks on a mountain. (47) 

Among the other early poets only Aleman appears to make the same 
distinction between a wanton or destructive Eros and Aphrodite: 

Atj>po5fra pev ovk eon, papyos 8’ "Epoos ota <mu?> -naiabti, 

axp’ £7r’ avOrj Kafiaivoov, a prj pot Qiyr\s, t& KviratpiaKw. (58 PMG) 33 


It is not Aphrodite, but wild Eros plays like a boy, coming down over the 
galingale flowers: do not touch them! 


33 On a possible connection between Sappho 130 and Aleman 58, see MacLachlan 1989: 
95-9. Easterling 1974: 37-41 discusses the fragment from Aleman. 
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It is possible that these words are a woman's utterance too, since they 
may come from the voice of maidens singing a partheneion. They at least 
appear to suggest that the goddess is not violent like the god. Ibycus (286 
PMG ) certainly makes Aphrodite herself source of the same fierce winds 
that Sappho attributes to Eros. For Sappho Eros is Aphrodite's son (198). 34 
In Hesiod he was an independent cosmic principle, antecedent in birth, like 
Aphrodite, to the other divinities of Olympus. No genealogy is given for 
him, though he keeps company with Aphrodite (Theogony 201). Sappho 
seems to emphasize the subordination of Eros to her personal goddess by 
making him Aphrodite's son - this filiation may be her own idea. 35 And 
when she calls Eros Aphrodite's departin’ or attendant she puts him on a par 
with herself (159). Eros is never other than violent in early Greek poetry - 
Anacreon documents this with special force: the young boy is a blacksmith 
who hammers hearts on his anvil, a gambler whose dice are madness and 
battle (376, 398, 413 PMG). But Aphrodite, who is primarily the goddess 
of the joyfulness of love, is more comprehensive than her son. Eros can 
never console as can a mother. It is Sappho who understands this best. 

A goddess to whom Sappho has an intense personal relationship, then, 
and one who has the power to control pain and transmute it into joy. This 
brings us to fragment 2. It is by far the oldest written testimony we have 
to Sappho's poetry, the calligraphy being of the second or third centuries 
bc , 36 (all the parchment and papyri are of the Roman period). 

Hither to me from Crete ... 
holy shrine where is a lovely grove 
of apple trees and altars smoking 
with incense. 

There cool water murmurs through 
apple-branches; the whole place 
is dusky with roses and from the rustling leaves 
enchantment takes hold. 

There a meadow where horses graze 
burgeons with spring flowers, and breezes 
breathe sweetly ... 


34 She seems, if Pausanias is correct, to have tried other genealogies (198). 

35 She made Peitho, 'Persuasion,' Aphrodite's daughter (201); this looks like her own 
invention too. 

36 Norsa 1937: 8-15, second century; Page 1955: 35, third century. 
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There take garlands, O Cyprian, 
and in golden cups nectar 
that belongs to celebration - 
pour it out gently. 

Again we sense the intimacy and the confidence that the goddess will 
respond to a summons. It is remarkable - and I have already called attention 
to this above - that even the critics most hostile to Wilamowitz's general 
interpretation, which centres on cult-association honouring Aphrodite, are 
willing to find evidence of a rite here. Francis Cairns thinks that the poem 
may have been chorally performed! 37 The garden is taken as a real garden; 
the Oakiai, which regularly receive the adjective 'our' in translations, are a 
communal celebration (Martin West breezily speaks of a 'picnic,' 38 admit¬ 
tedly not a rite of much solemnity). But critics are also obliged to point 
out that it is a rite in an uncanny garden, in a season that is no specific 
season. 39 Even West must admit of the locus amoenus where the picnic 
is being held that 'we scarcely believe in such perfection in this world.' 40 
Wilamowitz, as I said earlier, knew of this poem only the lines in which 
Aphrodite is asked to pour wine which she brings in golden cups (not, as 
most translations would have it, to pour wine into golden cups): 41 golden 
Aphrodite, who lives in a golden house (fr. 1.8) might well herself have 
golden cups for this ritual, but would Sappho's companions, on the other 
hand, take golden cups on a picnic? - if the cups belong to Sappho's compan¬ 
ions, one has to assume transubstantiation, with the picnic cups becoming 
gold. Wilamowitz thought that the banquet was taking place in heaven. 42 
This is just about right, I believe - I am reminded of Heracles in heaven 
participating in the 6a\icu of the immortals (Od. 11.603). In any case, there 
is no mortal but Sappho mentioned in the poem, her presence indicated 
by the single letter y’ (= poi) in line l. 43 David Campbell complains that 
the phrase 'nectar mingled with our festivities' Tacks Sappho's customary 

37 Cairns 1972: 192. 

38 West 1970: 317. 

39 Burnett 1983: 263. 

40 West 1970: 317. There are elements here that recall an actual tc/xo/os or sacred precinct, 
of course. See Barrett 1964 ad vv. 73-6 and the meadow from which Hippolytus picks 
his garland for Artemis. 

41 Fragment 96.27-8 makes it clear that Aphrodite pours from golden cups (her own). 

42 Wilamowitz 1913: 43 nl. 

43 u/x/xe was read in the first line by Norsa in the original publication 1937: 13, but this 
has not found followers. She thought the poem was addressed to Cretans and that it 
was written during a period of exile which Sappho spent on Crete. 
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clarity.' 44 It does so only if we insist on introducing the adjective 'our.' 
Nectar belongs to the goddess and to heavenly banquets (it is united to 
or mixed with, i.e., is inextricably part of, them), nectar belongs in golden 
cups, and nectar from these cups, when shared with mortals, makes them 
immortal (cf. Pindar, Ol. 1.62-4). It is a private world. I do not mean by this 
the private world of women that Winkler posits when he sees 'double con¬ 
sciousness' in Sappho's poetry, where the garden provides an elaborate code 
for lesbian sexual pleasure, allowing language superficially innocent enough 
to get past the male censors: 'the accumulation of topographic and sensuous 
detail leads us to think of the interconnection of all the parts of the body 
in a long and diffuse act of love' (with reference to this poem). 45 I am in 
agreement with Winkler that the garden is not to be taken literally. Where 
I disagree is that I do not see Sappho's Aphrodite as merely a goddess of 
sexual encounter; she has a wider function in the life of the group and she 
commands a personal devotion that is not limited to acts of love-making, 
though it may certainly include them. The garden here is an imaginative 
garden. But it is the imaginative garden where a devotee and her divinity 
meet: that is why it is no earthly garden at all, as West understands. 

The poem on the sherd is, in my opinion, incomplete (see Endnote). Its 
author was not a school boy taking dictation but a person of accomplished 
calligraphy who transcribed on a sherd part of a favourite poem. We have 
in the excerpt a scene invoking the goddess (who was undoubtedly named 
earlier) to a garden where she will commune intimately with Sappho. And 
the nectar is here as important as the immortal face in fragment l, the 
Hymn to Aphrodite. There is only one other detailed garden scene in 
Sappho, and that is the simile that extends over three stanzas of frag¬ 
ment 96: here the moon pours its light over the gardens and the sea. 
These two passages are directly comparable. The garden of fragment 96 
is unquestionably an imaginary garden, and it has always seemed to me 
an epiphany of the goddess at the heart of the poem, not a tasteless and 
uncontrolled digression in a love poem, as Page would have it. 46 We need 
not be as frightened as we once were to attribute to Sappho imagination 
rather than mere ability to report on the world around her. Most people 
today would, for instance, accept that 'He seems to me the equal of the 
gods' is an imagined, not a real scene. 47 And, as we have noticed, Sappho 
is good at bridging distances by imagining those she loves. The epiphany 


44 Campbell 1967 ad loc. 

45 Winkler 1990: 186. 

46 Page 1955: 94—6. 

47 Latacz 1985: 67-94. 
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in fragment 2 is, in a word, as real - or as imaginary - as Aphrodite's 
long, slow descent from heaven in her chariot across three strophes of 
fragment l. 48 

The best analogues I am able to find for such poetry are in fact in great 
mystical poets, who use garden imagery to speak of their communion with 
the god they meet and are joined to. The thirteenth-century Sufi mystic 
Jelaluddin Rumi writes: 

Come to the orchard in Spring. 

There is light and wine, 

and sweethearts in the pomegranate flowers. 

Poles apart. I'm the color of dying, you're the color of 
being born. Unless we breathe in each other, 
there can be no garden. 49 

This strikes me as extraordinarily Sapphic - the fruit trees, wine, the 
nearness to death, and the communication of life in the garden. But even 
more arresting to my mind is the garden of St John of the Cross's poem 
on the Dark Night of the Soul: 

Within my flowering breast 
Which only for himself entire I save 
He sank into his rest 
And all my gifts I gave 

Lulled by the airs with which the cedars wave. 

Lost to myself I stayed 

My face upon my lover having laid 

From all endeavour ceasing 

And all my cares releasing 

Threw them amongst the lilies there to fade. 50 


48 C.G. Brown points out to me that the passage of Himerius (194) which gives particulars 
of the ’AtppodiTrjs opyia is in all likelihood an imaginative description rather than a 
description of real 'rites.' The details of the wedding ceremonies are not a narration of 
acts that Sappho performed; Himerius is, rather, drawing on Sappho's poetic description 
of marriage - the introduction of Aphrodite on her chariot, for instance, is as it is in fr. 
1, and the rest of Himerius' description is similarly based on verse, not on practice. 

49 Tr. Moyne and Barks 1984: Quatrains 914, 921. 

50 Tr. Campbell 1960: 27. Bowra 1936: 195 compares Sappho to St Teresa of Avila. 
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At the very least these poems show, like Sappho's, the mingling of erotic 
and garden language in a religious poem. 

St John's poem is, I remind you, the Dark Night of the Soul; the poem 
in its entirety makes this apparent. I have already said that I find a sense 
of longing or pain in all the more substantial fragments of Sappho that we 
possess, with the divinity, i.e., love, also able to function as consolatory. 
I am thus inclined to think that something of the sort may have been 
operative here too: the bittersweetness everywhere evident in the other 
long fragments would have characterized the whole, even though what 
remains to us is only the sweetness. I point to the fact that if we had 
on a sherd only the garden scene of fragment 96 we would never guess 
that its context is someone who is eating out her heart (or whose heart 
is heavy). 51 I should like to point out too that we have an allusion to a 
garden in fragment 95, that the garden in this case is the banks of Acheron 
with their dewy lotus and that the description seems to come from a trance 
or dream which is combined with a death-wish. But I have another, and I 
believe more compelling, reason for thinking that the context of the sherd 
poem might be self-consolation. 

There is only one piece of poetry from Greek antiquity that seems to me 
to show the incontrovertible influence of this poem of Sappho's. It comes 
from nearly a thousand years later and is by one of the great doctors of 
the Eastern Church in the 4th century ad, St Gregory of Nazianzus. 52 

Gregory describes how in a moment of despondency, eating out his 
heart [Ovfiov ebaov), he sat alone (oios an’ a\Koov) in a grove and meditated. 
Many of the details of his poetic garden, though similar to details in 
Sappho's description, could be paralleled from other pictures. But there 
is one phrase in particular that seems to me to guarantee that his model is 
Sappho: 


avpaL e\j/LdvpL^ov ... 

K.a\oi’ an’ aK.pep6i’wi’ ko opa \api^6ptvai, 

kcu pa\a mp dvpip KdKu^pTjOTL. (5—7) 53 


51 On the two different understandings of flopyjTai see Page 1955: 92. 

52 The verbal echoes were first noticed by Q. Cataudella 1940: 199-201. 

53 Text in PG 37: 755-6. (There is a direct quotation from Archilochus [19 IEG] in the 
poem on page 683 of the same volume.) 

Gregory had an actual garden with shady groves on his estate at Nazianzus, where 
he retired in ad 384: his religious poetry belongs to this period. But biography does not 
eliminate the existence of literary models - any poetic garden will be described to some 
degree in terms of the author's experience of actual gardens (see above n40). 
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The breezes whispered ... 

lavishing enchantment (Koopa) from the tips of the boughs 
on my soul though it was sorely afflicted. 

Kcbjua is an unusual word and has given rise to much discussion. 54 
These breezes that waft enchantment and that come from the treetops 
are certainly patterned on the Ka>/ia that in Sappho comes down from the 
rustling leaves of the orchard: the exact verb in line 8 of Sappho is very 
uncertain, 55 but Gregory's poem makes it quite certain that the verb, a com¬ 
pound with Kara, must govern aldvrrrrojiiuojv de which is thus not 

a genitive absolute, as many have thought. And Gregory's understanding 
provides, inter alia, an appropriate meaning for Kojya, making the elaborate 
explanations of so many critics unnecessary. Burnett, for example, makes 
of Kwpa the torpor of apres sexe ('the trance of desire allayed'). 56 This 
seems to me to leave a very fundamental problem - if the assembled girls 
are sated and sluggish at this point in the poem, the epiphany has already 
occurred and the sacramental wine has been prematurely spilled before 
the last stanza, which is clearly the communion banquet. (I do not believe 
for a moment, moreover, that Sappho, of all poets, would have been coy 
enough to suggest that sexual satisfaction comes from the treetops.) 57 It 
is further remarkable that Gregory mentions Crete in his line 49; Crete is 
for him, like another place which he does not name but where cold and 
snow are not known, a never-never land. The unexpected occurrence of this 
place-name (the single geographical reference in his poem) again suggests 
Sappho, where Crete is the place whence Aphrodite is summoned (this has 


54 Cf. Wiesmann 1972: 1—11. 

55 Karaype l [Karaipei ed] 'takes hold of/ best corresponds to the traces on the sherd. Most 
editors have resisted it because there is no expressed object, though Turyn 1942: 308-18 
approved of it (the alternatives are intransitive and cause no problem). I am inclined to 
think, on the basis of Gregory's poem, that the object is Sappho; Gregory supplies an 
indirect object pronoun here. 

56 Burnett 1983: 273. What she envisages is something like the lethargy of Mars lying 
in the lap of Venus at the opening of Lucretius; what I have in mind is more like the 
magic of the lyre that holds Ares in a xoopa at the beginning of Pindar's First Pythian. 
Wiesmann 1972 translates 'Benommensein,' which seems to me to give just the right 
sense. 

57 St John's poem gives, in the phrase 'Suspended every sense with its caresses' ( todos 
mis sentidos suspendia - in the stanza omitted between the two given above), and in 
the phrase quoted above, 'Lulled by the air with which the cedars wave' (Y el ventalle 
de cedros aire daba), a sense very close to the sense Weismann 1972 thinks correct for 
Kcopa; here too the enchantment seems to waft down from the branches. 
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often been found an embarrassment and some, like West, wish to emend 
it away). 58 Sappho's poem, it seems, contains a contrast between a distant 
home of the goddess and a present garden of encounter. Gregory's poem 
presents a contrast between a distant land of peace and calm and a grove 
where, troubled, he sits and summons his divinity: the Holy Trinity is in 
fact invoked in the words ‘'Wadi jioi, jiaaikiia Kebvrj/ 'Be propitious to me, 
gracious queen' (line 119). This poet prays that his pepifiva may cease (vv. 
125-6) - 'Sois sage, 6 ma Douleur, et tiens toi plus tranquille.' 59 Gregory's 
Recueillement succeeds in stilling his douleur. Somewhat cheered, he leaves 
the grove. But the effect of his poem is bittersweet. 

Strange tribute from one who is reported to have ordered Sappho's 
works burned wherever he found them in his diocese. It suggests, at the 
very least, that he was deeply involved with Sappho's poetry, which he, as 
one of the best educated men of his century, will certainly have known well: 
Gregory is extraordinarily adept at following the school models that he 
studied with the pagan sophist Himerius, an enthusiastic admirer and fre¬ 
quent paraphraser of Sappho's poetry. And it makes it even more plausible 
that one of his own poems is a reworking of one of hers. If the movement 
of Sappho's whole poem is mirrored in Gregory's, we may well have a 
further instance of the goddess providing, in intimate encounter, release 
from an oppressive and absolute present. What I most wish to emphasize, 
in any case, is that the religion of Aphrodite is not only personal, but 
that it foretokens, in its ability to instil peace or bliss, a world beyond 
death and pain. The goddess of the immortal smile pours nectar. I see a 
connection between this and the abiding sense that Sappho shows in her 
poetry that she will be immortal, for Aphrodite is the substance of that 
deathless poetry. In her belief that poetry confers immortality Sappho is a 
good Greek. 

Sappho identifies with Helen of the Iliad, the Helen who is given to 
expressing a death-wish and at the same time knows that future generations 
will speak of her. 60 Time and again Sappho talks of her immortality. In 
fragment 55 she pities or castigates someone who, not a poet, will be 
unremembered and unattended in death: 

58 West 1970: 316, following Schubart 1938: 299 and 303, prefers prjras 'appointed.' 
Among those who accept Crete there is a division between Crete as the place from 
which the goddess comes (so the majority) and Crete as a place to which she has been 
known to come in the past (reading at Rpqrcaai following Lanata 1960 - so Kirkwood 
1974: 114 and, apparently, Burnett, judging from her translation if not from her text). 

59 Baudelaire, Recueillement, in Les Fleurs du Mai. 

60 See Robbins 1990 [in this volume 108-18]. 
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Sapphic Fragment 

'Thou shalt be - Nothing.' Omar Khayyam 
'Tombless, with no remembrance.' W. Shakespeare 

Dead shalt thou lie; and nought 
Be told of thee or thought. 

For thou hast plucked not of the Muses' tree. 

And even in Hades' halls 
Amidst thy fellow thralls. 

No friendly shade thy shade shall company. 

(tr. Thomas Hardy) 

Fragment 147 is the haunting 'Someone, I say, will remember us in the 
future.' In the very lacunose fragment 58 Sappho appears to turn the 
myth of Tithonus' abduction by the Dawn to her own purpose by insisting 
that though her body ages and decays her voice will continue strong and 
unravaged by time: she exploits the traditional story, which made of the 
immortality a curse inasmuch as it was unaccompanied by the counter¬ 
vailing gift of youth. 61 And Aelius Aristides (193) says, 'I think you must 
have heard Sappho too boasting to some of those women reputed to be 
fortunate and saying that the Muses had made her truly blessed and envi¬ 
able, and that she would not be forgotten even when she was dead.' Again 
we remember immortal Aphrodite and her nectar. Really, then, Sappho's 
ultimate consolation is her knowledge that despite pain, and even with its 
relief or redress (I think of Aphrodite's ability to punish Sappho's brother 
Charaxus and Doricha, the Egyptian prostitute who ensorcelled him [5, 
151]), 62 the Muses with their attendant Graces offer the only assurances 
that truly matter. There is a short fragment that brings together perfectly 
everything I wish to say. It is number 150: 

oil yap 9ip.LS ev protaorroKoov oiriq 
dppvov ep.fj.ev’- ov k’ appi ra.be irpeiroL. 

It is not right that there should be lamentation in the house of those who serve 
the Muses. That would not be fitting for us. 

We see determination to triumph over sadness. We see a community of 
people with a shared purpose (I take the plural to mean what it appears to 


61 Horn. Hymn 5.218 mentions Tithonus' tpuivi] ... aaireros. 

62 On redress and justice see Giacomelli 1980: 135-42. 
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mean ). 63 The service is to the Muses. The second part of fiourorroAiov, 'ser¬ 
vants of the Muses' (again the compound appears to be Sappho's coinage), 
is from the verb TTe\u>/TieAojxai, (from Indo-European *q u elo and thus the 
exact twin of co/o , 64 the Latin verb that gives us cultus and 'cult'). This is 
the significant cult for Sappho. The divinities of whom she is the mediator 
are the Muses, for she is first and foremost a poet. 

The Muses remain, so far as I am able to judge, the most distinctive 
Greek contribution to the world pantheon. Sappho served them well. And 
in the end the Muses took her unto themselves. Let us give the last word 
to Plato, as we gave the first to Aristotle: 

evvea tos Mobcras (pairiv rives' cos oXiydopcoS' 

T]vi he Kai SaTTipw Aeaj366ev 77 Se/cary. ( Anth. Pal. 9.506) 65 

Some say there are nine Muses: how careless! Look - Sappho of Lesbos is the 
tenth! 66 


Endnote: The Sherd and its Contents 

Norsa makes, in her original 1937 edition, the following puzzling statement 
regarding the sherd: 'Quando fu scritto era a qnattro lati ineguali, si stacco 
poi Tangolo in alto a destra, e pure il margine destro dove subire ancora 
un piccolo consumo per attrito, dato che spesso mancano o sono, soltanto 
in parte conservate le lettere finali di alcuni righi' (italics mine ). 67 

She must be saying that the right-hand side of the original ostrakon 
was one of four sides of a trapezoid and that this long side, which extended 

63 Maximus of Tyre, the source of the quotation, says that Sappho addresses these words 
to her daughter. But his words are suspect, since he is intent on adducing a parallel for 
another situation within a family (Socrates' death and Xanthippe). But even if he is 
right, appt may include people other than Kleis, Sappho's daughter. 

64 'deckt sich formal genau:' Frisk 1970 s.v. 

65 The ascription to Plato is traditional and not beyond doubt. 

66 A recent article, Parker 1993, makes a number of points very similar to those presented 
here (see § XIII, p. 346): Sappho is primarily a poet and her poetry should not be read 
differently from other poetry; and her group is better called a hetairia than a thiasos, 
though cult and ritual may well have played a part in the activities of the group. We 
differ in that I am not prepared to dismiss the ancient testimonia as valueless and in 
that I do not feel that Sappho's 'school' is a mere fabrication of ancients and Victorians 
who impose male-hierarchical obsessions with control and power on women's groups 
(322), as though associations where the younger learn from the older were per se male 
ideas. Where there is love, there are inevitably hierarchies - both Sappho and Anacreon 
remind us forcefully that the beloved has power and control over the lover. 

67 Norsa 1937: 9. 
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upwards in an unbroken line, was broken off after the ostrakon was in¬ 
scribed, creating our fifth side. But if a piece was broken off from such a 
long right-hand side, a large triangle would be missing (it clearly is not 
missing, for a triangle of the sort would have taken away much more of 
the inscription than we have actually lost - and we can get four sides only 
by imagining the missing piece to be this sizeable triangle which if present 
would continue the line of the edge that now angles sharply to the left 
just above ij/hypo[ in the sixth line of the inscription). All five lines above 
the line ending with ij/bypol are lacking letters, as many as five in the 
most extreme cases (lines 1 and 2 if the very first line is numbered la); 
none of the subsequent lines is deficient. The sherd, then, must originally 
have had the five-sided form it now has - the small piece broken off, thus 
eliminating two letters and a space from la, several letters from lines 1 and 
2, and two from 3 and 4, may originally have appeared as a sixth side in 
fact. 

Though the poem is not complete, the first line on the sherd (usually la) 
does not belong to the poem - apart from being incapable of satisfactory 
supplement to make of it the end of a preceding Sapphic stanza, 68 it contains 
the word Kariovlcra, not Aeolic, where we would expect k anodcra. It is 
common to criticize this scribe for inaccuracies of transcription, but it may 
be said in that scribe's defence that he, or perhaps it was she, in two other 
places in the poem gets the similar dialect forms right: TTveounv, line 11 (= 
Attic TTveovcnv) and tkoum, line 13 (= Attic eXovcra). The unimpeachably 
standard Greek of the first words on the sherd seem thus to be a title, or a 
resume of something preceding. 69 It is to be noted that KaTtovlaa is missing 
two letters. If the detached piece eliminated nothing from la other than the 
ending of KaTLOvWa, there would originally have been some space left on 
the sherd - the line must have stopped well short of the very right-hand 
edge. This might be, perhaps, an added argument that the line did not 
belong to a preceding strophe, for the transcription on the sherd is run-on; 
the scribe does not elsewhere begin a new line for a new strophe as he does 
in line 1 (though admittedly the other strophes do not end quite so near 
the right-hand edge). 

68 KapavotOev is both feeble and is otherwise unattested; copdvoOev will not fit metrically, 
though ovpavoQev would be fine in prose. 

69 Siegmann 1941: 418 suggested that the entire ostrakon was written as a 'Gedachtnishilfe,' 
with the first stanza in a non-poetic and abbreviated form since that stanza was better 
known to the scribe than was the rest of the poem. This strains credulity, but the 
understanding that the words preceding the first full stanza are Attic prose and 
somehow connected with the rest of the poem, whether as aide-memoire or as title, 
seems to me basically correct. 
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It is easy to dispose of the idea that the words tovtolctl tols eraipois 
epois ye kcll crols 'for my companions and yours,' which follow the quota¬ 
tion in Athenaeus, conceal a stanza in the original that refers to Sappho's 
companions. 70 The line is not Aeolic (Sappho's dialect), it is not verse, and 
five words are in the masculine, i.e., in the wrong gender. The last letter of 
Tovroitn is the single thing that might suggest a lyric original, but it can 
also be shown that Athenaeus is wont to continue his verse quotations with 
prose influenced by the language of the preceding quotation. 71 Schubart 
thought that the added words in Athenaeus were a resume of a following 
strophe; 72 in this he is like Siegmann, who sees line la as a precis of what 
precedes the first full stanza on the ostrakon. 

The belief that the poem ends where the inscription on the sherd ends 
depends on one of a number of arguments. 

1) The poem ends here because this is the last of a series of sherds on 
which it was inscribed and line la is part of the continuing inscription. But 
we have seen that la is unlikely to be part of the poem, and there is no 
good reason to believe that a series of sherds was used for a single poem 
(or for an anthology). 

2) Sappho's poems in Book One contained five stanzas each (Siegmann); 
if we can make of la the vestiges of a first stanza, we get five. But apart 
from the improbability that la is not the vestige of a single earlier stanza, 
we cannot maintain that we should be looking for a poem complete in five 
stanzas. We know that Book One of Sappho, to which this poem belonged, 
contained 1320 lines (i.e., 330 stanzas) 73 but we do not know how many 
poems it contained, therefore cannot speak confidently of 'average' length. 
The single complete poem we possess, fr. 1, contains seven strophes. 

The poem seems complete. But it is normal to introduce the name of 
a divinity before the last stanza of a cletic hymn. Even if this is not a 
formal hymn but a song that imitates a hymn, the formal invocation is 
appropriate; fr. 1 makes this very clear. There remains the problem of the 

70 If this prose concealed an original verse line, the translation 'our' with OclKlcuo-l would 
of course be impossible. 

71 See McEvilley 1972: 326. But the added letter, which seems to suggest that the word 
is poetic, is not found in all the manuscripts in any case and it could be the error 
of a scribe whose eye was caught by the previous OaklaLat. It is surprising that this 
dative is not consistent with those that follow, which lack the —i. It is also grounds for 
suspicion that the phrase is so similar to the phrase Athenaeus quotes earlier (160, ra8e 
vvv hciLpcus rats e/xais ripirva Kakws deiVco 'I shall now sing these songs beautifully to 
delight my companions': see above 124). 

72 See above n58. 

73 P. Oxy. 1231, fr. 56 subscriptio (= fr. 30). 
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first line on the sherd for those who think the poem complete in four 
stanzas: the first line is then best explained as part of another poem in 
another dialect, from an anthology on sherds - or perhaps as the title of 
the whole, not of an excerpt. 


[In 2004 M. Gronewald and R. Daniel brought to the attention of the 
classics community the text of a papyrus located in the University of 
Cologne that had been recovered from Egyptian mummy cartonnage (ZPE 
147, 1-8; ZPE 149, 1-4). The papyrus contained fragments of three poems 
of Sappho, the earliest recorded texts known to date (3rd century bc). 
The second poem, in which Sappho addresses younger girls, contains her 
reflections on the loss of vitality that comes with age. This important text 
corroborates Emmet Robbins's contention 1) that Sappho was a leader of 
a group of women and 2) that the poet's consciousness of the bittersweet 
nature of life was central to her work. Ed.] 



HERACLES, 

THE 

HYPERBOREANS, 

AND 

THE HIND: 

PINDAR, 

OL. 3 

1 The Structure of the Narrative 

P-, —g he Third Olympian tells of the olive-tree, source of the victor's 
crown, which Heracles brought from the land of the Hyperboreans 
l to Zeus' precinct at Pisa. This myth includes the further informa¬ 
tion that Heracles visited the Hyperboreans when he went to fetch the 
hind, customarily called 'Cerynean' or 'Cerynitian' because of accounts 
in Callimachus and Apollodorus. 1 There is no unanimity on the question 
whether Pindar is telling of one or two trips on the part of Heracles. 
Most editors of Pindar since Boeckh assume that Heracles' trip to fetch 
the hind preceded that on which he brought the olive to Olympia. 2 But 

First published Phoenix 36.4 (1982) 295-305. 

1 Pindar's is the first literary version of this myth. Euripides, Her. Fur. 375 ff., places the 
labour at Oenoe (in the Argolid). Callimachus, Hymn 3.109, places the hind in Achaea 
(Cerynia). There has been much debate as to which is the earlier tradition: see Gruppe 
1918: 1039-1040. The version given by Apollodorus (2.5.3) is confusing: the hind is 
Cerynitian but is at home at Oenoe. Pschmadt 1911: 26-7, advances the hypothesis 
that the hind is in origin an import from the Semitic East and that its horns represent 
the moon, with the Greek name concealing the Hebrew qeren (both 'horn' and 'ray 
of light'): lack of understanding of the non-Greek name led Callimachus to associate 
the hind with Cerynia. For a not dissimilar line of approach, see Friedlander (1907: 
126 n2), who, following Curtius, thinks that the association with Cerynia was made 
because of the similarity of the name to the Greek word /cepas. Pschmadt eliminates 
the confusion in Apollodorus' account by claiming that Kcpwinv (mss Kepvrirqv or 
K.epvr)TLv) is an inherited non-Greek appellation and not a geographical reference. In 
any case, there is no justification for speaking of the 'Cerynean' hind in the Pindaric 
account. 

2 Boeckh 1821: 139; Dissen 1830: 47; Mezger 1880: 174; Fraccaroli 1894: 214; Gildersleeve 
1885: 156; Jurenka 1894: 22; Sandys 1919: 35; Farnell 1930-2: 1.20; Kakridis 1930: 475 
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many others hold, implicitly or explicitly, that Heracles brought the hind 
back to Eurystheus and the olive-tree back to the racetrack at Olympia 
on the same trip. 3 Illig is alone among the latter group in providing the 
grounds for his belief. Pindar, thinks Illig, returns with QajJ.jiaxvt (32) to 
the moment previously mentioned with arret (17): the two verbs refer to 
one occasion, with arm reporting the event ('der aussere Vorgang') and 
daiijiaive giving its psychological motivation ('der innere Vorgang'). The 
wonder of the hero leads directly to his request. 4 Following this line of 
argumentation one might, I suppose, further argue that the references to 
dv/xos (25) and avayKa (28) provide an example of the familiar phenomenon 
of 'overdetermination': the same action is product of both an inner impulse 
and an external force. 5 

Illig's argument is attractive, but a heavy price must be paid for the 
advantage gained. Pindar stands convicted of a certain sloppiness for having 
fused two stories, that of the olive-tree and that of the hind, somewhat 
imperfectly. Tell-tale details have been left lying about carelessly, for we 
are told that Heracles proceeded from Arcadia, in bondage to Eurystheus, 
when he went for the hind (27), whereas we know that he came from 
Olympia for the olive (23-5). 6 And, presumably, we must not analyze 
other elements in the narrative too closely. By line 26 we have learned 
that Heracles, having set up altars and founded the games at Olympia, 
wished to protect the precinct from the glare of the sun. 7 It was on this 
occasion (tot’ , 25) that he set out to the land of the Hyperboreans to 
acquire the tree. He must, thus, have known of the existence of the trees 


n50; Puech 1931: 50; Fernandez-Galiano 1956: 165; van Groningen 1960: 352; Meautis 
1962: 65; Hamilton 1974: 61; Nisetich 1980: 92; Jaufmann 1977-8: 35 nl4; Lehnus 
1981: 66 (with reservations). 

3 Before Boeckh: Heyne 1798: 12. After Boeckh: Mommsen 1852: 14; van der Kolf 1923: 
39; Wilamowitz 1922: 238; Illig 1932: 58 n2, 66 n2; Fehr 1936: 37-9; Guthrie 1950: 76; 
Segal 1964: 235; Devereux 1966: 295; Duchemin 1970: 81; Arrighetti 1981: 89. 

4 Illig 1932: 66 n2. 

5 Cf. Dodds 1951: 16 

6 In the sequence given by Apollodorus (2.7.2), the killing of Augeas, necessary 
preliminary to the establishment of the games, is subsequent to the completion 
of the twelve labours. We cannot assume, however, as does Mezger 1880, that 
Pindar knew the events of Heracles' career in the order to which we have become 
accustomed. Heyne (above n3, ad 29 ff.) realizes that if there is a single trip it 
presupposes a sequence unlike the familiar one: 'post ludos aetos ad Cervam aeripedem 
capiendam profectus est: qui fuit proximus ab Augea labor secundum nostrum; diversa 
narrant alii.' 

7 And of the full moon, according to the scholiast on 19-20 (Drachmann Scholia 1.115). 
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and this is most easily accounted for if we assume that he had been among 
the Hyperboreans on a previous occasion. 

Kakridis has called attention to a difficulty in the two-trip hypothe¬ 
sis (above n2). We are forced to assume that 6 e£crr’ (27) functions as a 
pluperfect and mentally to supply a ttotc, the usual sign in Pindar that 
an aorist introduces an anterior stage of the narrative. But the problem is 
more apparent than real. The pluperfect, never common in Greek, is all but 
non-existent in Pindar , 8 who is generally content to use the simple aorist 
of past action and to supply other temporal indicators to locate events in a 
narrative in relation to each other. In this case eA Qovt’ WpKabios airo Set pav 
... curt vlv (27-8) is an elaborate specifying phrase that clearly shows this 
to be not the occasion of the founding of the games but an earlier trip. 

The ancients knew a division of the exploits of Heracles into ad\ot, per¬ 
formed at the behest of Eurystheus, and Tjpa^m undertaken voluntarily . 9 
This division corresponds nicely to a distinction between the avayKa of 
the quest for the hind and the 0uy.d?-prompted voyage for the tree. And 
these two trips provide a parallel with the normal Pindaric progression 
of the victor from ttovos (analogous to avayKa) to the victory in which 
he can indulge his Ovpos (cf., e.g., Nem. 7.74, d ttovos ? )v, to repirvov 
Tr\eov TTebepyeraL). On another level the two trips correspond to the poet's 
own progression from avayKa to Qvpos in the course of his song. The 
first thirteen lines of the poem are a prayer for grace amidst the sense of 
compulsion (ypco?, 7) generated by the crowns that demand praise of the 
victor . 10 Grace and joy are present subsequently in the return of Heracles 
(I'Aao?, 34) and in the feast which the poet's own dvp.os (38) now prompts 
him to celebrate. 

In Pindar's narrative, then, 77877 yap (19) introduces the occasion on 
which Heracles decided to obtain the olive-tree for Olympia. This 77877 yap 
is picked up by 677 tot’ (25), a reference to the same occasion and a marker 
that, conjoined with 77677 yap, binds 19-26 into a unit. What is subsequent 
in the narrative is anterior in time, i.e., is an earlier visit of which the 
narration ends at (Traded (32). 1 pepos (33) harks back to 6vp.os (25): what 
intervenes is a digression that introduces (a) the earlier visit in pursuit 


8 K€K.pv7TT0, Ol. 6.54, is, I think, the only instance. 

9 The division between voluntary and involuntary is given by Pausanias (3.17.3) as part 
of a description of the Temple of Athena Chalcioecus (ca 500 bc). Robert (1921: 429) 
thinks the distinction goes back to Pherecydes. 

10 On this motif, see Schadewaldt 1966: 20 [278] nl. Arrighetti (1981: 90-1) calls attention 
to the parallel between the poet and Heracles, both of whom act to enhance the Olympic 
victory. 
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of the hind, and (b) Taygete's dedication of the animal on a still earlier 
occasion. But lines 32-4 have bothered commentators. Hamilton (above 
n2) finds that toOl (32) with its reference to ydova (31) and the first trip 
is confounded by rtbv (33), which appears to continue the reference to the 
sighting of the trees on the trip for the hind, but is found, as the sentence 
unfolds, to refer to a second trip, since the racecourse did not exist on the 
earlier visit. Lehnus (above n2) finds that to.w, if taken to refer to the second 
trip, introduces 'un violento calo cronologico.' I detect neither confusion 
nor violence. The article in Pindar is regularly a hinge. Most frequently 
it opens a door onto the past (e.g., rav, 13), but the door can also swing 
forward and propel the story ahead. In this passage rav (31) moves the 
narrative from the point most remote in time (Taygete's dedication) to 
Heracles' first visit to the Hyperboreans while rwv (33) advances it a step 
further to the time of the second trip. And the two references to desire 
(t pepos and Ovpos) secure the backward reference of 33 to 25 before mention 
of the racetrack corroborates it. 

The sentence 8 t? tot’ ey yalav Tropevev Qvp'os uoppa / Torptav viv (25-6) 
has a pivotal position in the narrative. Ip.epos (33) refers back to it, closing 
a ring. But this sentence itself closes a ring which began at 14, for T arpiav 
vlv clearly picks up ''larpov airo ... rrayav (14). The extended backward 
movement of the myth is temporarily broken by a return to the point of 
departure. This is something not without parallel in Pindar. 

H.J. Rose observed that in the Seventh Olympian, 'the myth of Helios' 
acquisition of Rhodes and of the birth of Athena are thrust into ... Apollo's 
advice to Tlepolemus,' i.e., that lines 34-76 are a sort of digression in the 
structure of the poem. 11 We have something remarkably similar in the 
Third Olympian, with a digression that also includes two distinct steps 
backwards. In the Seventh Olympian the digression which begins at evQa 
(34) comes after the story of Tlepolemus, itself contained within the verbal 
frame ’AoTay ... vaaov 7re'A.ay / epjSokw ... ’ Apyeia avv aty/ia (18-19, 
mention of Argos and periphrastic description of Rhodes) and Aepvalas 
an’ auras ... ey ap(pida\aaaov vopov (33, oracular description of Argos 
and Rhodes). In the Third Olympian (26), the story of the olive-tree is 
interrupted by a digression, introduced by evOa which likewise includes 
two earlier events - Heracles' first visit to the Hyperboreans and, still 
more remote in time, Taygete's dedication of the animal to Orthosia. In 
both poems the receding perspective, slightly foreshortened by a verbal 


11 Rose 1931: 159. Rose actually claims that the digression is lines 32-77, but this is 
surely just a slip - it begins at 34. IvOa is not part of the oracle: see Verdenius 1972: 16 
(108). 
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echo, moves insistently back to an ap\V- In the Seventh Olympian the poet 
dwells expansively on the earliest episode in the triptych (the marriage of 
Rhodes and the Sun) whereas in the Third he gives the apy?; (Taygete's 
dedication) only briefly. But the poems are alike in their sustained backward 
motion followed by an abrupt return to the present. There are other poems 
(e.g., Pyth. 4) where the poet cuts short a long narrative to return to the 
addressee, other poems (e.g., Pyth. 3) where extended movement backwards 
is followed by a corresponding forward progression and the closing of 
many rings. Olympians 3 and 7 are unique in having a dominant central 
section, essentially tripartite, which moves slowly backward and then leaps 
forward. 12 In no other poem is the backward movement so pronounced. 
And in both poems the most distant point in the past is connected in a 
particular way with the opening of the poem. The wedding of Rhodes and 
the Sun in the Seventh Olympian recalls the wedding-scene of the proem. 
Taygete's appearance in the Third Olympian is hard to explain until we 
remember that she is genealogically linked to the Tyndarids and Helen, 
with whom the poem opens. 13 

2 The Stories 

There are three myths: (a) Heracles' acquisition of the trees, (b) Heracles' 
labour, (c) Taygete's votive-offering. 

(a) We have no other account of Heracles' winning of the olive for 
Olympia and so no way of knowing with certainty whether this story 
was current in Pindar's time or was an invention of the poet's, as some 


12 In Bacchylides 11 there is regressive movement through three episodes (foundation of 
the sanctuary, madness of the maidens, departure of Proetus from Argos for Tiryns), 
but the return air’ dpxas (65) is effected in a leisurely fashion. 

13 See M.-W. frs 169, 175 (with apparatus), 199.8. Apollodorus (1.7.3 and 1.9.5) accepts 
a different tradition, making Tyndareus a descendant of Aeolus. There is a good deal 
of confusion regarding Tyndareus' ancestry (see Frazer 1921: 174 ad 3.10.4). The 
connection between Taygete and the Tyndaridae is the earliest version we know and it 
appears to receive special attention in the Catalogue. 

The Tyndaridae restore Helen to Sparta after her abduction to Athens by Theseus: 
this rescue is, in fact, the only incident in Helen's biography in which she is associated 
with her brothers. The scholiast (Drachmann Scholia 1.120-1) says that Taygete 
dedicated a hind with gilded antlers to Artemis for her help after escaping abduction by 
Zeus. There is a remarkable similarity between these stories of unsuccessful abduction: 
on the 'schema mythique caracteristique des mythes ... du viol' see Calame 1977a: 
281-5. 

dpOdxTcus of the opening (3) seems to find an echo in 'OpOcoaias (30) but I am unable 
to see any connection other than verbal. 
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have thought (e.g., Wilamowitz, above n3). I suspect that the story is not 
original with Pindar. 

Cazzaniga claims that Heracles, the olive, the hind, and the games are 
on the early staters of Caulonia (550-480 bc). 14 These show on the obverse 
a naked archaic male figure, right arm raised and holding a branch, left arm 
extended and bearing a small figure running, in the right field an antlered 
deer. These are the emblems of 02. 3 and, says Cazzaniga, demonstrate 
that the mythical material was not new with Pindar. It is noteworthy 
too that Herodotus (4.34.2) mentions that an olive-tree was seen to grow 
over the tombs of the 'Hyperborean' maidens in the shrine of Artemis on 
Delos. This may have been connected with the notion that the tree was 
Hyperborean in origin and the gift of this northern people. Had Pindar 
wanted to produce an original aetiology that brought from the land of the 
Hyperboreans a tree whose foliage was used to crown victors in the Greek 
contests he could have claimed that the Delphic laurel was identical with 
that worn by Apollo's devotees ( Pyth. 10.40). He does not, 15 nicely as it 
might have served his purpose in a poem where he is concerned, as Kohnken 
has demonstrated, to show the continuity, not the discrepancy, between 
the victor and the Hyperboreans. 16 It looks as though Pindar exploited the 
connection between the olive and the Hyperboreans in the Third Olympian 
because it was already to hand. 

Heimsoeth was, I believe, the first to suggest that in telling the story of 
Heracles' winning of the olive for Olympia we have the poet's correction of 
an old tradition in which the hero behaved badly towards this pious folk, 
wresting their precious tree from them against their will. 17 The phrases 
TteiVai? koyip (16) and mara tppovecov (17) gain point if this insistence re¬ 
buts an incorrect version. ttuQol kcl l ov jSia is the comment of the scholiast 
(Drachmann Scholia 1.113), who is aware of the special emphasis the poet 
places on the peaceful acquisition of the tree. The problem of presenting the 
savage Heracles of tradition is frequent enough in Pindar, who has to come 

14 Cazzaniga 1968: 371-8. For an alternative see Kraay 1976: 168-9, 174. 

15 The laurel brought from Tempe to Delphi in the festival called the Septerion (var. 
Stepterion), put Plutarch (De mus. 1136b) and Aelian (Var. Hist. 3.1) in mind of the 
Hyperboreans, but they do not claim it came thence. The earliest temple at Delphi, 
built of laurel from Tempe, was transported to the Hyperboreans (see Pindar Pae. 8.63 
with Snell's supplements). For other examples of trees in sacred precincts propagated 
from trees elsewhere see Williams 1978: 16. 

16 Kohnken 1971: 154-87. 

17 Heimsoeth 1847: 6. His view is shared by, inter al., Jurenka (above n2); Dornseiff 1921: 
126; Bowra 1964: 302; Huxley 1975: 16. 
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to terms with Heracles' murder of his children [Isth. 3/4.79-82), Heracles' 
fight with Poseidon, Hades, and Apollo (O/. 9.28-39), and Heracles' brutal 
attacks on Diomedes and Geryon (fr. 169 Snell-Maehler). 18 

(b) In the case of the earlier trip for the hind to the land of the Hyper¬ 
boreans we have a similar problem. The pursuit of the hind is a regular 
labour, but did Pindar transfer this from the Peloponnese to the North? A 
black-figured amphora in Boulogne shows, apparently, Heracles departing 
from the Garden of the Hesperides, represented by a fruit-bearing tree 
beside which stand two maidens and under which stands a deer. 19 It is not 
an exact parallel for the version in the poem: the genitals show that the 
animal is male, 20 and Hesperides are not Hyperboreans. 21 But the amphora 
may reveal the existence of a tradition in which Heracles went for the 
animal to a paradise at the ends of the earth and in this story too there 
may be little Pindaric invention. 

For this second myth, there are vase-paintings which make it clear 
that Heracles fought with a divinity for possession of the hind. Devereux 
has collected some of the evidence and proposes that, since the story of 
Heracles' violence was well known, the poet introduced this story with a 

18 See Dornseiff 1933: 72; Huxley 1975: 17-18. 

19 Reproduced as 'Herakles und die kerynitische Hindin' in Meuli 1960 Chapter 4 and 
1975 Tafel 38 facing page 810. 

20 The animal of Heracles' labour is sometimes female, sometimes male. Brommer (1972: 
24) thinks that the artists of three famous series of metopes in the fifth century, on 
the Athenian Treasury at Delphi, on the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, and on the 
Theseum at Athens, are portraying a stag. Cf. the relief in archaizing style from the 
late first century bc (Meuli 1975 Tafel 37 facing page 799), no doubt modelled on the 
fifth-century Greek examples: in this instance, where the relief has not been damaged, 
the animal is undoubtedly male. Pindar stresses the sex of the animal in his version: the 
relative pronoun av would be sufficient to indicate the gender of e'Aac pov (29), but Pindar 
adds the adjective QrjKtiav, showing that he is aware it is an extraordinary creature. The 
scholiast's comment here (Drachmann Scholia 1.120), that poets commonly give horns 
to the female, seems inadequate. Some see in the horned hind a significant link with 
the north, reindeer being the only well-known species of Cervidae in which the female 
has antlers: see Burkert 1979: 94, who gives Meuli as his source. Ridgeway suggested 
in 1894: 14-15 that the animal was a reindeer, but his suggestion is, curiously, ignored 
by both Meuli and Burkert. Taygete appears to have dedicated the hind in Arcadia, her 
birth-place (Apollodorus 3.10.1), whence Heracles' pursuit began; but the hind seems 
to be of northern origin and to be returning, in its flight to the Hyperboreans, whence 
it came. 

21 Though Apollodorus (2.5.11) says that these apples were among the Hyperboreans. 
Brommer (1942: 107) thinks that the painter of this vase was mistakenly conflating 
motifs that belong to different stories. Schefold (1978: 101-2) accepts a northern origin 
for the hind but believes that this vase shows Cerynean nymphs, not Hesperides. 
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deliberately ambiguous 8e£ar’ (27). 22 But beKOficu. the regular word for 
'welcome' in Pindar (cf. iravboKui, 17) is hardly ambiguous. There are 
versions on the vases that show Artemis acquiescing, possibly even assist¬ 
ing, in the performance of this labour. 2 ' Pindar, in this passage, is surely 
presenting another case in which Heracles is understood to be behaving 
TTeidol Kal ov fiia. The denar’ is not conscious ambiguity but deliberate 
presentation of the true version and btKOfia.L should be allowed its normal 
Pindaric force. It is hard to imagine what possible reason Pindar might 
have had for conscious ambiguity in this passage in any case. There would 
be little point in his simply serving notice that he is aware of conflicting 
traditions. It would be more likely and more in keeping with his reg¬ 
ular practice of interpreting myth by giving correct versions that he is 
here presenting an unequivocal account creditable to both divinity and 
hero. 

(c) The third and earliest myth is presented succinctly and, for us at 
least, somewhat mysteriously. Taygete dedicated the hind to Orthosia. We 
cannot know whether the scholiast's Ovidian tale of the nymph's pursuit by 
an amorous Zeus, her metamorphosis by Artemis into a hind to escape him, 
and her grateful dedication of an animal with gilded horns was a folktale 
known to Pindar. 24 If it was, then we see once again a version which is 
silent about the discreditable elements in other contemporary versions. 

The scholiasts and most modern commentators are correct, I think, in 
taking the Orthosia to whom the hind is given to be Artemis. 25 Identifi¬ 
cation of Orthia (= Orthosia) and Artemis seems to have begun at Sparta 
as early as the sixth century, 26 and the names Orthosia and Artemis are 
certainly coupled in Herodotus (4.87.2). It is most economical to believe that 
the goddess who gives Heracles the hind in the land of the Hyperboreans 
is the goddess to whom the animal was originally dedicated and who thus 
has the right to bestow her sacred animal as a gift. 

22 Devereux 1966: 294-5. He claims that the verb may mean 'to receive as an enemy' but 
adduces no instance in Pindar. He argues (293) that line 28 presents an alibi which 
would be unnecessary unless the preceding denar’ suggested hostility and thus created 
the need to present the extenuating circumstance: Heracles pleads compulsion and 
therefore personal innocence for his violent act. But line 28, the eyre-clause, is, as 
we have seen, the temporal specification that identifies, in the absence of a 7rore, the 
separate trip for the hind. 

23 E.g., the black-figured amphora (Cat. No. B 231) in the British Museum. 

24 The rape of Taygete was represented on the Amyclaean throne (Paus. 3.18.10). 

25 Calame (1977a: 284) and Lehnus (1981: 61) think they are distinct divinities. 

26 See Wace 1929: 282 ff. 
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Artemis is regularly a goddess to whom blood-sacrifice is made: 27 Ar¬ 
temis Orthia especially so, for Artemis Orthia is linked to the northern 
or Taurian Artemis to whom human sacrifice was offered (Her. 4.103.1). 
The Spartan shrine of Artemis Orthia, where boys were ritually scourged, 
had the best claim to possess the image of Artemis brought from the 
Taurians by Orestes (Paus. 3.16.7). 28 Since Artemis accepted a hind in 
place of Iphigeneia (Eur. I.A. 1587), whom she translated to the Taurians, 
it is tempting to see in the hind of the Hyperborean Artemis along the 
Danube in Pindar an animal substitute for human sacrifice. Mommsen 
suggested, in fact, that in this passage in the Third Olympian we have 
just such a substitute. 29 Perhaps, but any hint of human sacrifice is deeply 
submerged in Pindar's account. Pindar's point appears to be that there 
is no sacrifice at all. The gilded horns would normally foretoken the 
animal's death - gilding was traditionally put on the horns of sacrificial 
animals (cf. Pindar fr. 329 Snell-Maehler). 30 Significantly, the hind is not 
sacrificed but is available to Heracles when he arrives on the scene at 
a later date. There may be, in this, some accommodation to Acragan- 
tine sensibility and practice. There is evidence at Acragas for worship 
that carefully avoided blood-sacrifice, and Pindar may be respecting in 
the Third Olympian, as he certainly is in the Second, Theron's religious 
beliefs. 31 

27 See Burkert 1977: 237: 'In der Tat ist und bleibt Artemis eine Herrin der Opfer, gerade 
der grausamen, blutigen Opfer.' 

28 See Farnell 1896: 453 n2. Other places also claimed to have this cult-statue: see Graf 
1979: 33-40. At Tyndaris in Sicily ritual abuse replaced human sacrifice, but at Halai 
in Attica blood was still drawn. 

Northern Apollo has similar associations with human sacrifice. The scholiast on 01. 
10.19 (Drachmann Scholia 1.316) says that Cycnus built a temple for Apollo at Pagasae 
out of human skulls. On Cycnus as priest of Hyperborean Apollo see Farnell 1907: 
272-3. See too Krappe 1942: 353-70 on the connection between swans and Hyperborean 
Apollo. 

29 Mommsen (above n3); so too Gildersleeve 1885: 160. Henrichs (1981: 203-7) warns 
against seeing in stories of animal substitution proof of increased moral sensitivity. 
After all, Iphigeneia, who is spared through the substitution of an animal, becomes the 
slaughterer of human victims among the Taurians. 

30 Cf. Onians 1954: 106, 236. 

31 See Demand 1975: 352-3. The hind dedicated with an inscription to a goddess (av ... 

T avyera ... eypai/zey, 29-30) is a ypairrov £cpov (for ypairros = 'with an inscription' 
see, e.g., Achaeus TrGF 20 F 19.3). Empedocles says that ypairra (ooa were offered to 
divinity in the Golden Age when there was as yet no blood-sacrifice (Diels-Kranz 31 
B 128). The but half-civilized Thessalians will have noted, on the other hand ( Pyth. 
10.33), that the Hyperboreans sacrificed hecatombs. 
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3 Acragas and Rhodes 

The Third and Seventh Olympians share a structure and a mood. In both 
there is a prolonged regressive movement and three myths; in both there 
is a remarkable emphasis on the goodwill governing the relation between 
gods and men. 32 We are reminded that there is a close connection between 
the cities of the victors, Theron and Diagoras. 

Gela, the parent-city of Acragas, was a Rhodian foundation (Her. 7.153; 
Thuc. 6.4.3). Memorable lines in the Second Olympian (8-12) speak of the 
arrival in the Promised Land in the West of the Emmenidae, the clan to 
which Theron of Acragas and his brother Xenocrates belonged: 

Kapoina oi TToWa. 6vpu 
icpov etryov oiKipm 7 rorapov, 2,u<e\las t laav 
6<f>9a\p6s, aiwv 5’ €<pe,ne poptnpos, 
ttKovtov re /cat yapiv ayuiv 
yvriaLais ctt' dperals. 

Theron, we know from the Second Olympian, traced his line back 
to Thersander, son of the Polyneices who fell with the Seven against 
Thebes and bulwark of the expedition of the Epigoni, the Argives who 
later sacked the Thebes their fathers had failed to take. This Thersander, 
son of an Argive princess (daughter of Adrastus) and married to an Argive 
(daughter of Amphiaraus), died in the first Trojan expedition, according 
to Proclus' resume of the Cypria (Allen 5.104). His Argive descendants, 
the Adrastidae (Ol. 2.45), established themselves in Rhodes, much in the 
manner of Tlepolemus, who also sailed from the Argolid (Ol. 7.18-19, 33). 
Didymus, in fact, calls attention to Theron's Argive patrimony (Drachmann 
Scholia 1.107): he claims that the Theoxeny, which the scholiasts take as 
the occasion of the Third Olympian, 33 was an inheritance from Argos. The 
migrations of the Emmenidae brought them from Thebes and Argos to 
Rhodes and thence to Gela and Acragas. 

Pindar is our best source for the early history of the Emmenid house. He 
must have got his information directly from Theron 34 and so will already 
have been contemplating Rhodian history in 476 bc, twelve years before 


32 On the mood of Olympian 3 see esp. Segal 1964: 228-52. The four poems for Hieron 
of Syracuse are, by contrast, remarkably sombre. 

33 Correctly, I believe; I hope to return to this question elsewhere. [See 'The Divine Twins 
in Early Greek Poetry' 238-53 of this volume.] 

34 van Compernolle 1959: 380. 
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the Seventh Olympian. Lines 8-12 of the Second Olympian are echoed 
in fr. 119 (Snell-Maehler), part of an encomium for Theron and generally 
ascribed, like Olympians 2 and 3, to 476: 

av 8e 'P obov KarwiaaOtv .... 

tivdev b' atpopp.a6ivTts, vprriXav ttoX.lv ap.<pivtp.ovTai, 
nXelaTa p.kv bwp’ a9a.va.T0is avkyovTts, 
laiKTO 5’ aitvaov ttXovtov vetpos. 

It is fascinating to see in the attendant 'cloud of wealth' ( ecnreTO ... 
ttXovtov vecpo j) not only an echo of the contemporary aiinv 8’ apeire ... 
ttXovtov ayo)v but an anticipation of the clouds of the Seventh Olympian, 
so crucial to the story of the Heliadae in that poem. The Emmenidae, like 
the Heliadae, lived under a cloud - perhaps one which had followed them 
from Rhodes. 33 Rhodian history was known and appreciated at Acragas and 
Pindar could hear it there. 36 

Pindar's choice of Heracles as the principal subject of the mythical 
portion of the Third Olympian does not, as is sometimes suggested (e.g., 
Duchemin [above, note 3]), show his indifference to local tradition and 
choice of material of indiscriminate applicability. He was clearly well in¬ 
formed about the history of Theron's house and his city. And part of 
the spiritual legacy of the Acragantines included the poetry of Pisander of 
Rhodes, probably the first to organize the canonical cycle of the adXoi of 
Heracles. 37 The earliest of the great succession of temples that have made 
the remains of Acragas among the most splendid of antiquity was a Temple 
of Heracles (ca 520). 38 The Acragantines had, in fact, an unusually strong 
claim on Heracles: as self-conscious Dorians 39 they could style themselves 
Heraclids (descendants of Hyllus) in the traditional manner. And there 


35 Cf. Young (1968: 89 nl). The Acragantine cult of bloodless sacrifice seems to have come 
from Rhodes; cf. Ol. 7.47. 

36 The famous decadrachms minted at Acragas 412-10 bc appear to contain a reference 
to Rhodian history. The traditional Sicilian motif of quadriga with Nike-figure has 
been adapted to show a young male god (no Nike) driving a chariot across the vault of 
heaven (the ground-line has been suppressed and the chariot-wheels put on a slant). 
The coin may well show Helios driving through the sky: see Seltman 1948: 1-10, Kraay 
1976: 226. 

37 Huxley 1969: 101 ff. Friedlander (1907: 45-59) even claims that it was Rhodian epic and 
the importance it gave to Heracles that were responsible for bringing a non-Boeotian 
hero to Thebes. 

38 See Waters 1974: 10. 

39 Diodorus (11.48.8 and 49.3-4) says that in 476 Theron quelled a revolt by the citizens 
of Himera and repopulated the city with Dorians. 
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were doubtless among them descendants of another son of Heracles - 
the Tlepolemus who, the Seventh Olympian tells us, was the oikistes of 
Rhodes. 

The Acragantines, and in particular their ruling princes, were proud of 
their Rhodian heritage and kept it alive. They brought their traditions to the 
attention of Pindar when he was at the Sicilian courts in 476. When Pindar 
was composing for Theron in the annus mirabilis of Olympians 1-3 he was 
already meditating on matters to which he would return twelve years later 
at the other end of the Greek world. 40 


40 I am grateful to Professor L.E. Woodbury and Mr C.G. Brown for much illuminating 
discussion. This paper also profited from the helpful comments of Professors D.E. 
Gerber, W.J. Slater, and of a Phoenix referee. 
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-r-7- n several of Pindar's epicinian odes, the victory seems to be cele¬ 
brated as part of a wider festival. In the Eleventh Pythian we find 
II in the proem a convocation of local Theban divinities at a shrine 
for a regular ceremony to which a victory-celebration for Thrasydaeus 
has been added. 1 The Ninth Olympian was sung at Opus at a festival of 
Ajax, whose altar the victor crowned. 2 The Fourteenth Olympian seems 
to be a processional-hymn to a temple of the Graces in Orchomenus. 3 
And commentators have not infrequently supposed that the Fifth Pythian 
forms part of a festival of the Carneian Apollo at Cyrene, mentioned in 
lines 79-81. 4 

The Third Olympian has traditionally been thought to belong to a 
theoxeny of the Dioscuri at Acragas. The scholiast believed this to be the 
case and, indeed, his opinion is enshrined on our manuscripts, where we 
find eis deogevia in the title of the poem. Certainly Olympians 2 and 3, 
for Theron of Acragas, honour the same victory. The longer of the poems, 
the Second Olympian, gives the impression of being the more private of 
the two, while the shorter, the Third Olympian, seems to be the more 
public. These two poems are, in this, much like Pythians 4 and 5, also 
composed to honour a single chariot-victory. Here too the longer poem 
addresses more personal issues while the shorter belongs to a great civic 
occasion. 


First published in D.E. Gerber (ed.), Greek Poetry and Philosophy: Studies in Honour of 
L.E. Woodbury (Chico CA 1984) 219-25. 

1 See Burton 1962: 61. 

2 Gildersleeve 1885: 201, 210-11. 

3 Wilamowitz 1922: 150-1. 

4 Burton 1962: 135. 
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The opinion that the Third Olympian is for performance at a theoxeny 
was challenged by Hermann Frankel in 1961. 5 He had, in fact, been antici¬ 
pated in this view a century and a half earlier by Heyne, who likewise took 
the inscription of the title to be an unwarranted inference from internal 
evidence. 6 Heyne's suggestion remained ignored by the nineteenth-century 
commentators, but Frankel's has met with a measure of acceptance: the 
current editors of the Teubner text, for instance, now bracket the inscription 
els Qeo^evia in the title of the poem. 

Frankel claimed that the Dioscuri are honoured in the first line of the 
Third Olympian only as patrons of athletic contests, not because the occa¬ 
sion is a festival in their honour. There is a very real difficulty with this 
explanation. It is, quite simply, the presence of Helen, with her brothers. 
Helen has no part to play in athletic contests, but she is regularly associated 
with Castor and Pollux at theoxenies, as the close of Euripides' Helen makes 
clear: 


orav §e Ka.p\j/r)s Kal TeKevryays jUiov 

6eos KtKAyay K.al At ocrKopiov pera 

o"novbuv pe6e£eis £evia t’ avOpwTrwv napa 

e^ets ped' ypo.>v. (1666—9) 7 

The scholiast's opinion may be a deduction from the text, as Frankel 
thought, but it is the most reasonable one. That theoxenies for the Tyn- 
darids were regular events at Acragas appears to be implied in lines 39-40. 
Aristarchus and Didymus maintained that the Dioscuri were held in special 
honour in the city (Drachmann Scholia 1.105-6). We have no incontrovert¬ 
ible evidence for this, hut again it is a reasonable assumption on the basis 
of the poem. The popular 'Temple of Dioscuri' to be seen in Agrigento 
today has no connection with the twins: this name is modern, just as 
the remains themselves are a 'delightful piece of 19th century landscape 
gardening.' 8 But the best-observed temple in Agrigento, the so-called 'Tem¬ 
ple of Concord' from the fifth century, may originally have been a temple 
of the Dioscuri. 9 In the Middle Ages it was a church of Saints Peter and 
Paul, who are frequently portrayed in art as the Dioscuri. 10 Continuity of 

5 Frankel 1961: 394-5. 

6 Heyne 1807: 36-7. 

7 See the edition of Kannicht 1969: 2.432-3 for discussion with references literary and 
artistic, and Calame 1977a: 1.347 n341. 

8 Guido 1967: 127. 

9 See Gruben 1976: 304. For a different identification see Alzinger 1974: 295-9. 

10 Lowrie 1947: 148. 
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cult is a well-known phenomenon throughout the Mediterranean, and it 
is intrinsically likely that the twin pillars of the Christian Church should 
have taken as their temple a site sacred to the Dioscuri. 

The Third Olympian was in all probability performed at a public festival 
of a sort that was frequent at Acragas. 11 Most commentators before Frankel 
assumed that in the ey ravrav koprav of line 34 there is a reference to the 
occasion of performance. 12 Frankel, disbelieving in the theoxeny, claimed 
that this phrase refers to the Olympic festival, and in this belief he has 
found followers. 13 In favour of FrankeTs interpretation it should be pointed 
out that Pindar commonly uses kopra to refer to festivals at which athletic 
contests are held: of nine instances of the word, seven have an association 
with games (O/. 5.5, Ol. 6.69, Ol. 10.58, Pyth. 8.66, Nem. 9.11, Nem. 11.27, 
fr. 193) while one refers to a religious festival unconnected with games (O/. 
6.95) and one case, the one under discussion here, is disputed. It should also 
be observed, however, that in the majority of cases where kopra refers to 
a festival which includes contests, Pindar distinguishes between the at6\oi 
or aywves and the kopra of which the contests form a part. 14 The religious 
sense of kopra. remains paramount. 

It is neat and tempting, given this distinction, to assume that koprav 
(34) refers to the Olympic festival in its religious aspect and that ayon’a 
(36) refers to the athletic competition. So considered, lines 34-8 (/cat vvv 
... $L(f>pri\a.crLas) would continue the mention of Olympia, to which we 
have returned from the Hyperboreans of the myth with hpopov / lthtlov 

11 Nilsson (1906: 419) warns against thinking that a cult of the Dioscuri was ever 
more than a house-cult. He thinks that the Third Olympian was meant for private 
performance. Nilsson is much influenced in this by his general view of the Dioscuri 
(see Nilsson 1967: 1.409 and 1949: 34-5) as Minoan-Mycenaean tutelary household 
daimones. Burkert (1977: 324-5), on the other hand, stresses their Indo-European 
origins and their similarity to the Asvins of the Vedic myth. His arguments are 
extremely compelling. The Asvins are the twin horsemen like the Dioscuri (cf. Pyth. 
1.66), performing many similar functions (see Oldenburg 1923: 213-14). They are, in 
particular, associated with celestial bodies, especially the sun. E. Bethe, RE 5.1 (1903) 
1090-1, sees the solar connection of Castor and Pollux in Nem. 10.49, where the 
Dioscuri, because of their connection with Ylaptyaris (a name for Helios), continue to 
visit his descendants. Interesting too the association of the Dioscuri with the daughters 
of Leucippus, ^>oi(3rj and 'Ikaetpa (for Ikaetpa as an epithet of the moon cf. Empedocles, 
Diels-Kranz B 40. 

On theoxenia as public feasts, see Gill 1974: 122-3. 

12 E.g., Gildersleeve 1885: 160; Wilamowitz 1922: 237; Farnell 1930-2: 2.29. 

13 E.g., Jaufmann 1977-8: 39; Lehnus 1981: 67; Kohnken 1983b: 59, n44. 

14 E.g., Ol. 5.5—6, koprals Oekov pcyLcrraLs / ... aeOkiov re ... dpikkats; Ol. 6.69, koprav 
tc ... TTketcTTopifipOTOv rkOpov T€ ... akOkwv, Ol. 10.57-8, rrevraerppib' ... koprav avv 
’OAu/xmaSi; Nem. 9.11—12, viaiai 6’ keoprals / ioyyos r’ avbp&v apikkais. 
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(pyrevcrai (33-4), and would recapitulate, by mention of the copra and the 
ayoov, the regular distinction between festival and games already suggested 
by pcyaKaiv aeOXwv ... Kplaiv Kai rrevraeTypib' (21). Nonetheless it is more 
likely that those critics are right who take ravrav koprav to refer to the 
theoxeny. Given the religious sense of the word in Pindar, and given the 
likelihood, established on the basis of the opening line of the poem, that 
the occasion is a theoxeny, it is most natural to assume that 'this religious 
celebration' (ravrav koprav ) means the one which the audience hearing the 
Third Olympian was attending as it listened. Frankel gives Nem. 5.37 as 
a parallel instance of an Olympian visiting the site of the games. 15 But 
the parallel is not compelling, for in this passage the crucial demonstrative 
pronoun is lacking. Bundy has called attention to the common Pindaric 
practice of referring to the scene of celebration by means of the demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun. 16 Further, Kai vvv is regularly used by Pindar to refer to the 
actual time and place of the singing of the ode (cf. Ol. 7.13, Ol. 10.78, Pyth. 
11.7). 17 If the reference were to Olympia and not to Acragas, Kai vvv would 
refer to a generalized present (now as opposed to the time of the foundation 
of the games), whereas if the copra is the festival being celebrated in the 
song, Kai vvv means, more naturally, 'now, on this occasion of festivity.' 
And if we set any store by Mezger's theory of the importance of recurrent 
words in Pindar, 18 we may in addition find some significance in vicerai. of 
the line in question. In line 10 songs come ( viaovrai ) to honour the victor, 
who has just been named. Heracles and the Dioscuri come to honour the 
victor too. This advent-motif, coming immediately before and after the 
myth, frames it exactly as the xAeoy-motif frames the myth of Pelops in 
the First Olympian (23, 93). 

Wilamowitz remarked that Pindar's claim that Heracles entrusted the 
administration of the games at Olympia to the Dioscuri (36) is a genial 
invention of the poet's. 19 A plausible reason for Pindar's making this con¬ 
nection might be his desire, given the importance of the twins at Emmenid 
Acragas (1, 40), to provide an additional reason for their presence at the 

15 Frankel 1961: 396. 

16 Bundy 1962a: 23 n53. The pronoun most frequently used is o5e. For ovtos = oSe, see 
Slater 1969a: 401-2. That the scene of celebration is not Olympia is clear from line 9: 
rds 6.7TO shows that the performance is 'procul ab Olympia' (Boeckh 1821: 135). 

17 Cf. also Pyth. 4.42. Kai vvv is a common formula in cletic hymns: cf. Sappho 1.25, Soph. 
OT 167. Theocritus 15.143-4 is remarkably similar: Adonis comes I'Kaos ... Kai vvv to a 
great public festival (with trapezomata ) celebrated by a monarch. 

18 Mezger 1880: 36-41. Young (1970: 27) considers the theory The greatest single aid for 
an understanding of a Pindaric ode.' 

19 Wilamowitz 1922: 238. 
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victory celebration: they are welcome participants in the city's rejoicing 
because [yap, 36) they have an official connection with the games where 
the victory was won. This connection is given as closer and more specific 
than their general patronage at all athletic events. 

But Castor and Pollux are present in the poem not simply because they 
attended the celebration, as Aristarchus seemed to think. This is poetry, 
not the Court Circular, and Pindar is a poet, not merely a reporter. Details 
are neither irrelevant nor extrinsic to his artistic purpose. What, then, is 
the particular reference of the Dioscuri to Theron? 

There seems, from what we learn in Pindar, our only source, to have 
been a remarkable harmony between the tyrant of Acragas and his brother 
Xenocrates, who were, so far as we know, both alive and present at the 
performance of Olympians 2 and 3. In 490 Pindar, writing of Thrasybulus, 
son of Xenocrates, finds the boy outstanding by both his father's and his 
uncle's standard ( Pyth. 6.45-6). In the Second Olympian, though Theron 
is ostensibly honoured, we learn that KOLval Xapires have brought victory 
op.OK\apov e? abekipeov (49-50). This may suggest that Theron's brother 
was equally successful, or it may mean that the victory at the Isthmus, of 
uncertain date, 20 was considered a victory of both brothers together. 21 The 
latter is rendered the more plausible by the curious statement in the Second 
Isthmian (28-9) that Theron and Xenocrates had shared the honours at 
Olympia, presumably in 476, as we know of no other Olympic victory of 
the Emmenids. In the Second Isthmian (35-40) Pindar appears to allude to 
the name of Xenocrates, who surpassed all others in hospitality {£evLa and 
upartoj in the sense of Inrepeyo) 'to surpass' or 'be superior'). Pindar here 
mentions the £eviav ... rpaire^av at Acragas (40), as he does at Ol. 3.40. 
These are the only occasions on which Pindar joins £<evlos and TpaireQi, 
and the juxtaposition is surely not fortuitous. 22 Coming as it does directly 
after a reference to Theron and the Emmenids, the phrase may well contain 
an allusion to Xenocrates in the Third Olympian too: £evias ... Tpaire^aLS 
refers, in effect, to surpassing hospitality. This close association of the 


20 The victory celebrated in the Second Isthmian is in all probability the victory at the 
Isthmus mentioned in the Second Olympian (50). The victory at Olympia mentioned 
in the Second Isthmian (23-9) is the victory of 476. The Second Isthmian is generally 
regarded as the later of the two poems, written some years after the victory it celebrates 
and after the death of Xenocrates. 

21 van Compernolle (1959: 355) speaks of the 'victoire isthmique remportee au quadrige 
par Xenocrates et son frere Theron/ 

22 The £eviav Tpaire^av of Acragas has an interesting counterpart in the fyikav ... TpaiTe(av 
of Syracuse (Ol. 1.16-17). Here too the adjective is significant, anticipating <pl',kav (38), 
(f)Lkta (75), (filkav (85). 
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brothers is certainly noteworthy: Pindar elsewhere uses opoK\apos only 
of the twins Apollo and Artemis ( Nem . 9.5), and the word is sufficiently 
like the phrase 7 tot\xov ap.TnirXa.VTes opoiov [Nem. 10.57, of Castor and 
Pollux) to merit comment. We know nothing about the respective ages of 
Theron and Xenocrates. There is no reason to believe that they were twins 
except in what matters most for the poet, their success in the games and 
the immortality it conferred. But the Dioscuri are ideal emblems for these 
scions of the Emmenid house. 23 

The point gains some support if we consider neighbouring Syracuse. 
Hieron and his brother Polyzelus were, at the time of Pindar's presence in 
Sicily, not on the best of terms. In the year of the Olympians 1, 2, and 3, 
a war between Hieron and Theron had just been averted, a war springing 
from a family feud between Hieron and Polyzelus, who had taken refuge 
in Acragas. Direct mention of Polyzelus would have been indiscreet in 
Syracuse, even though Polyzelus was a Pythian victor. 24 Pindar refers to 
Hieron's brothers only through allusion in the First Pythian (48, 79) to 
the great military victory over the Carthaginians, when the late Gelon, 
founder of the dynasty at Syracuse, had led the Greek troops at Himera. 25 
The reticence with regard to Hieron's living brother Polyzelus is in marked 
contrast to the insistence on the closeness of Theron and Xenocrates. 

But there is another, more important, point. The heavenly twins come to 
the theoxeny in the company of that Heracles who, the myth of the poem 
tells us, twice visited the land of the Hyperboreans. 26 This people lives 
beyond the boundaries of the known world, on the shores of the encircling 
ocean. Their land, like that of the Ethiopians, the Garden of the Hesperides, 
the Isles of the Blessed, is a place unaffected by the vicissitudes of the sun, 
whose weary struggle with darkness characterizes the world under the 
vault of heaven. 27 The normal rule of suffering and age does not hold 


23 Professor T. Martone has called my attention to an interesting parallel. In the Ducal 
Palace at Urbino there is a painting of Duke Federico da Montefeltro and his brother 
Oddantonio by Justus van Ghent, the iconography of which depends on a visual allusion 
to the Dioscuri. Federico and Oddantonio were, like Theron and Xenocrates, not twins 
after the flesh. 

24 See Wade-Gery and Bowra 1928: 161-4. 

25 d>picn<ovTo (48) and iraiheainv ... Aavopeveos (79) are most easily understood as 
referring to Hieron, the ruling tyrant, and Gelon, tyrant in 480. 

26 See Robbins 1982: 295-9 [in this volume 145-56]. 

27 Vermeule 1979: 134. A convenient map of the northern part of this world may be 
found at the back of Bolton 1962: Pindar is likely to have envisaged the northland much 
in the manner of this map, which gives a largely traditional picture. Cf. the description 
in Sophocles fr. 956 Radt (870 Nauck 2 ): 

VTtep re ttovtov navr' C7r’ eVyara \6oi>os 
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among the Hyperboreans ( Pyth. 10.41-4; Sim. 570 PMG). 28 Bacchylides' 
Croesus was saved from death and translated to the Hyperboreans for 
his piety (3.58-61). Ordinary mortals could no more reach this land than 
they could scale heaven (Pyth. 10.27-30), but Perseus and Heracles were 
no ordinary mortals. Perseus made a single visit with Athena's guidance 
(Pyth. 10.45); Heracles made two. 29 Perseus is a type of the victor in his 


vvktos T€ irpyas ovpavov r’ avalTTvyas, 
fyoifiov re naKaibv Kpirov 

This passage gives an orderly description of the outward journey: 1) the sea to the ends 
of the earth; 2) the place where night originates and ascends the firmament; 3) the 
land beyond, which is that of the Hyperboreans. In the traditional picture Rhipaean 
Caucasus and the Cave of the North Wind were at the end of the earth - the word 
Rhipaean may well come from par at, the blasts of the North Wind. It is not clear 
whether Pindar places the source of the Danube near the Hyperboreans (Ol. 3.14) 
because he thinks of it as rising in the Rhipaean Caucasus as does the Don (see Bolton's 
map and Wilamowitz 1922: 238, n2, who points out that Pindar must have thought of 
the Danube as running north-south, not east-west, into the Black Sea), or because he 
knows that the great rivers are the children of Oceanus (Hes. Theog. 338 ff.) and finds 
it fitting that their springs should be located beside it. Stesichorus in the Geryoneis (7 
SLG ) puts the springs of the Tartessus near the Ocean Stream and the Island of the 
Hesperides. Apollonius makes the Danube a branch of the Ocean rising in the Rhipaean 
Caucasus at the back of the North Wind (4.282-7): see the edition of Livrea 1973: 96-7. 

28 Kohnken (1971: 163-8) argues that Pindar is presenting, in the Hyperboreans of the 
Tenth Pythian, a picture of people who are immortal. This, he claims, is the meaning 
of the phrase cfrvyovTes / virepbiKOv Nepecnv (43-4). For a different interpretation, see 
Slater 1983: 130. 

29 There is some difference of opinion with regard to the timing of Perseus' visit to the 
Gorgons, mentioned in Pyth. 10.46. Kohnken (1971: 177) places it before the visit 
to the Hyperboreans. This has the merit of providing a link between the two events 
mentioned by Pindar: Perseus is given a Hyperborean holiday as reward for his heroic 
deed. Burton (1962: 9) also puts the slaying of the Gorgon before the visit to the 
Hyperboreans, though he finds it an irrelevant detail, of no consequence to the main 
myth (cf. Wilamowitz 1922: 469-70). Slater (1979: 64, n5) thinks that the decapitation 
of Medusa is subsequent to the visit to the Hyperboreans. His reasons are formal: the 
myth in the Tenth Pythian is of a common Pindaric type, which he labels 'complex 
lyric,' in which the 'end of the myth is posterior to its beginning.' 

Whichever came first, the killing of Medusa or the visit to the Hyperboreans, it is 
probable that the two episodes took place on the same trip and the the Gorgons and the 
Hyperboreans are neighbours (cf. Illig 1932: 92). See Bolton 1962: 181, and, for other 
possible instances of Pindar's knowledge of the Arimaspea of Aristeas, also 1962: 50, 
71 ff., 127. 

The myths of the Tenth Pythian and the Third Olympian function in similar 
fashion. In the Tenth Pythian Perseus returns from his visit to the north bringing 
back death (Qavarov c fiepcov are the final words of the myth). We are reminded that 
life and death characterize our world while those beyond its bourne are exempt from 
these vicissitudes. Heracles' planting of the olive-tree at Olympia, through loyalty 
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brief exaltation. Heracles is a type of the victor too. He could apparently 
visit the Hyperboreans at will - this is what the second trip implies - and 
he found in the land of the Hyperboreans a foretaste of the permanent 
beatitude of Olympus, where he later came (O/. 3.36). On his second visit 
Heracles brought the olive-tree back to Olympia. Since Theron wears the 
crown of an Olympic victor, his garland is, thus, an import from this happy 
land 30 and a clear sign that he is, though otherwise unable to travel past 
the pillars of Heracles to the lands of the Ocean Stream (O/. 3.44), touched 
by their light and so elevated to the company of the Blessed. 

The scholar we are honouring has, in an important article, elucidated the 
great eschatology of the Second Olympian and shown the importance of the 
equinox for understanding that poem. 31 Now, the Dioscuri are the mythical 
emblems of the perfect, equinoctial balance of day and night which is men¬ 
tioned in the Second Olympian (61-2), for they inhabit an eternity in which 
light and dark are present in precisely equal amounts (cf. Nem. 10.55-6 and 
87-8, Pyth. 11.63-4). When they grace Theron's board they come from 
this eternity along with Heracles who, in turn, visits from an Olympus 
of unalloyed brightness. 32 It is an especially happy inspiration on Pin¬ 
dar's part: the pre-eminent patrons of athletes (Heracles and the Dioscuri) 
are also the pre-eminent mediators between mortality and immortality. 33 


to Zeus (Ol. 3.17), may be meant to symbolize the rule of this world, kingdom of 
Zeus (Ol. 2.58), in which light and dark, good and evil, are inextricably mixed (Ol. 
2.32-4). Heracles, in providing shade at Olympia to contrast with the previous relentless 
brightness there, is creating what is characteristic of the climate in which mortals live: 
uninterrupted sunshine is unnatural and unbearable under the vault of heaven (cf. 
Kohnken 1983b: 57 who emphasizes the bringing of shade to Olympia). 

The scholiast on Theoc. 2.121 (Wendel 1967: 290) says that Heracles garlanded 
himself in the Underworld with the white poplar which was growing on the banks of 
the Acheron (the source of the story may be Eratosthenes' work on the chronology 
of Olympic victors). This tree grew in the precinct at Olympia. Pausanias (5.14.2) has 
Heracles bring it there from the Acheron in Thesprotia. The white poplar or abele 
(bicolor... populus, Virgil Aen. 8.276) symbolizes, with the silver underside and green 
upper side of its leaf, light and darkness (see Gransden 1976: 119, for a discussion 
of the symbolism). The importation of the poplar to Olympia, like that of the olive, 
establishes there a symbol of the light and dark which characterize our condition. 

30 Schwenn (1940: 254) imagines the olive wreath, Theron's crown, displayed on an altar 
for all to see during the performance of the Third Olympian: Theron's link with the 
land of the Hyperboreans is visible, tangible. 

31 Woodbury 1966. 

32 For epiphanies of Heracles, see Nilsson 1906: 446. 

33 Cf. Burkert 1977: 327. The immortality of the Dioscuri is imperfect, that of Heracles 
perfect: cf Proclus' statement in his summary of the Cypria (Allen 5.103): kcll Zeus 
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And they body forth concretely the ideas of equinox and eternal light 
honoured at Acragas and explained in the eschatology of the Second 
Olympian. 

The Second and Third Olympians celebrate, on two occasions, the 
same victory. In the Second, Pindar sets out a doctrine not to be found 
elsewhere in the Odes. We find a description of the hereafter as it will 
be experienced by the just, of whom Theron is one (O/. 2.6). This is 
doctrine that was in all probability current in Sicily, especially at the 
court of the Emmenids, for it is conspicuously unlike the theology in 
the other epinicians. We hear of a place where light and dark alternate 

in equal proportions and also of the island to which the justified make 

their final escape from the cycle of reincarnation. As might be expected, 
this island is remarkably like the land of the Hyperboreans: the flora 
is golden, the winds are gentle, and the inhabitants weave wreaths for 

their hair [Ol. 2.74, Pyth. 10.40). All this in a land which mortals do not 

normally reach, though Theron might well believe, hearing the Second 
Olympian , that it was the road he would travel after death. It was arcane 
doctrine, to be heard by initiates, unquestionably strange for normal ad¬ 
herents of the religion of the Olympian gods (85-6). The Third Olympian, 
on the other hand, keeps well within the bounds of normal Pindaric 
theology. 

And yet the doctrine of the Third Olympian is remarkably similar to that 
of the second. 34 In the Third, at the theoxeny, representatives of eternal 
equinox and of eternal light are with Theron, the first in the person of 
the Dioscuri, the second in the person of the Olympian Heracles and in 
the Hyperborean olive. Theron is told that he has reached the summit of 
human expectation, and we twice hear of crowns (6-7 and 13-14): they 
are nothing less than the motor of the song and the subject of its myth. 
The olive-crown that Theron has won assimilates him, still in this world, 
to whose who dwell in the Isles of the Blessed and to the Hyperboreans, 
similarly crowned. Theron has no further distance to travel. His ecrycma 
(43) is, in the words of modern theologians, a 'realized eschatology': 35 that 
same kingdom which the Second Olympian placed in the next world is, in 


clvtols krepripepov yejue l ttjv aOavaaiav. The land of the equinox is likewise an imperfect 
foretaste of full beatitude. 

34 Menander Rhetor 415.15-30 links the figures we find in the eschatology of the Second 
Olympian (Rhadamanthys, Achilles) with those we find in the Third (Helen, the 
Dioscuri, Heracles) as appropriate to a speech of consolation: they all suggest a blessed 
destiny. (I owe this reference to Mr C.G. Brown.) 

35 Cf. Dodd 1961: chapter 2 esp. 41 ff. 
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the Third, a matter of actual experience. Theron's ultimate destiny may lie 
beyond history, but the pattern of the metaphysical is given in a historical 
event, in a visitation of the Dioscuri and of Heracles, in the celebration at 
Acragas of a chariot-victory at Olympia in 476. 36 


36 If the Third Olympian hints at a gaining of immortality, it is not surprising that Pindar 
should take the trouble to emphasize the antlers and sex of the hind (29). Horns are 
life-power and life-potency (cf. Onians 1954: 106); given the unquestionable supremacy 
of the female in the cycles of life it is symbolically most appropriate for the hind to 
have antlers, even if it is zoologically incorrect. It is well worth considering in this 
respect the recently discovered funerary chests from Armenoi Rethymni and Episkopi 
in Crete (see Tzedakis 1971: 216-22, and Vermeule 1979: 66-7 for pictures). On these 
we see horned animals being hunted. On some of the Armenoi coffins the horned 
animals, including the females with their young, are unquestionably deer. So common 
is the deer-motif, in fact, that the artist is called the Te^yirris t<x>v i\d(f>cov. On the larnax 
from Episkopi the animals being attacked have horns while the animal conveying the 
dead to the beyond has lost its horns, which, curiously, seem to reappear as the boat on 
which the dead travel. The animal appears to have communicated life in the next world 
through the gift of its horns. The crescent form that is here a boat is the regular way 
of portraying a single horn, either cervine or bovine. It occurs as a repeated motif along 
with an animal frieze on one of the Armenoi coffins, where it also appears as the horns 
of an animal with its head lowered before an altar of the Double Axe. On these chests 
there appears to be an association between hunting horned animals and life beyond the 
grave, with the horns or antlers supplying the link between the two motifs. 

Many of Heracles' labours, in particular his going to the Underworld to fetch 
Cerberus, are doublets of his final apotheosis. In the Kara/Bacrts r HpaxAeous or K epfiepos 
Pindar apparently mentioned Heracles' acquisition of Amaltheia's Horn (fr. 249a/70b 
Snell-Maehler). Perhaps this tale reinforced the main theme of the Harrowing of Hell. 
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THE BURNING 
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in memoriam 


AND TOWER: 
PINDAR, 

OL. 8.31-46 


-r-7- n the Eighth Olympian, for Alcimedon of Aegina, Pindar recounts a 
story (31-46) that, according to a notice in the scholia, is not found 
11 in earlier Greek literature. 1 Aeacus was summoned from Aegina to 
Troy by Apollo and Poseidon to help in the construction of the city's 
fortifications. Smoke, says the poet, would one day rise from the very 
battlements Aeacus built. The wall newly complete, a portent appeared: 
three snakes tried to scale the ramparts but two fell to earth while one 
succeeded in entering the city. Apollo immediately interpreted this sign: 
Troy would be taken 'owing to the work of Aeacus' hand' and would, 
moreover, be taken 'by the first and the fourth generations.' 

If there is literary invention here, 2 it would seem that Pindar has drawn 
inspirations from three passages of our Iliad: 1) 7.452-3, Apollo and Po¬ 
seidon toiled to build a wall for Laomedon; 2) 6.433-4, there was one 
spot in the wall of Troy that was especially vulnerable; 3) 2.308-29, the 
seer Calchas declares an omen involving a snake to signify the eventual 
destruction of Ilium. 

The general import of the passage is clear enough - descendants of 
Aeacus play a prominent part in the Trojan war and in the capture of the 
city. But the details of the portent and of the prophecy have caused much 
perplexity, for they cannot easily be made to correspond to the history 
they prefigure. It is the numbers in Pindar's account that are the chief 
source of confusion. 

First published in CQ 36 (1986) 317-21. 


1 Drachmann Scholia 1 ad 41a. 

2 Some commentators are unwilling to believe that Pindar's story is in any way original, 
despite the scholiast's claim: cf. Dissen 1830: 100; Wilamowitz 1922: 405; Farnell 
1930-2: 1.45. 
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On the model of the omen interpreted by Calchas (where a snake eating 
nine birds represents a lapse of nine years before the sack of the city) 
the three snakes in the Pindaric story might reasonably be expected to 
represent the lapse of three generations before Aeacus' great-grandson 
Neoptolemus played his conspicuous part in the final agony of Troy. 3 But 
this interpretation of the portent forces us to explain away the fact that 
Troy was also destroyed by Aeacus' son, Telamon, as Pindar repeatedly 
insists in his Aeginetan odes ( Nem. 3.37, 4.25; Isth. 6.26—31): 4 if the snakes 
are taken to represent generations, one of the unsuccessful snakes in fact 
represents a successful conqueror. This is a disturbing inconcinnity. 

A second expedient, adopted by many modern commentators, is to 
take the two unsuccessful snakes as representative of Achilles and Ajax, 
Aeacids who died before the final capture of Troy, and to take the third 
as Neoptolemus. 5 The numbers no longer refer to generations; rather they 
count the unsuccessful and the successful Aeacids. But there are still prob¬ 
lems. The successful Telamon is left aside; more important, the successful 
Teucer (Telamon's son, Nem. 4.46) is also ignored, though he was with 
Neoptolemus in the Trojan horse. 6 Gildersleeve, though he accepts the 
interpretation, wrily notes that aTv(d}itvoi (of the two dying snakes, 39) 
'hardly seems applicable to the representatives of Achilles and Aias.' 7 This 
reading of the passage about the three snakes derives its authority from 
the scholia, where it is mentioned three times. 8 

A more satisfactory solution is to take the number three as pointing 
to the number of collaborators in the building of the wall. The chthonic 
snakes are opponents of the Olympian order, whose construction they 


3 So, e.g., Beattie 1955: 1-3. 

4 Euripides in the Andromache (796 ff.) says that Peleus was with Telamon and Heracles 
during the first sack of Troy, but Pindar nowhere mentions Peleus in this connection. 

5 E.g., in addition to Parnell 1930-2: 1.45, Gildersleeve 1885: 196; Boeckh 1821: 182; 
Fennell 1879: 70. Hill (1963: 3) refers to this as The traditional view.' 

6 It is almost universally assumed by modern commentators that Pindar is including 
in the prophecy Epeius, artificer of the Trojan horse (the lineage would be 
Aeacus-Phocus-Panopeus-Epeius). This is not impossible: Asius, the 7th- or 
6th-century author of genealogies and epic poetry, apparently made Epeius a descendant 
of Aeacus (cf. Pausanias 2.29.4). But it involves identifying Aeginetan Phocus, son of 
Aeacus (this Phocus died prematurely on Aegina, Nem. 5.12), with a different Phocus 
(see RE 20.497-8) who along with Panopeus is an eponym in Phocis. I am not convinced 
that Pindar made this identification. Intent as he is on illustrating the number and 
glory of the descendants of Aeacus, he never mentions Epeius. 

7 See Gildersleeve 1885: 196. 

8 See Drachmann Scholia 1 ad 51 (with apparatus), 52a, 53e. 
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cannot overset. The participle a.Tv(6i±evot. (39) becomes appropriate, for 
it explains the impotent rage of the two creatures confronted with the 
work of the gods: in the First Pythian this same verb (13) expresses the 
frustration of the enemies of Zeus and introduces a description of the 
serpent Typhoeus and his unavailing rebellion against divine dispensation. 
The wall is impregnable where gods laboured; where a mortal laboured 
Troy will be taken. This reading frees us from having to try to reconcile 
the numbers of the portent with the numbers of Apollo's prophecy. What 
it leaves unexplained is Apollo's precise knowledge of the time when Troy 
will fall. But I think there is another way of understanding why the poet 
has Apollo append to his prophecy information not gleaned from the omen, 
and I shall suggest it below. The interpretation of the portent outlined 
here is to be found in the scholia too. 9 Among modern Pindarists only two 
explicitly associate the three snakes with the three workers on the wall. 10 
It is not, I think, a serious objection that the numbers in the omen no 
longer correspond to the lapse of time before the taking of Troy as do the 
numbers in the omen interpreted by Calchas in the Iliad - Pindar is not 
bound by all the details of the Homeric passage. 

The god, speaking to Aeacus, tells him that Troy will fall by reason 
of his work (42). Aeacus' responsibility is incontestable. But Apollo goes 
on to add that Aeacus' descendants will be involved too ( ovk artp iraihiav 
cedev, 45, in emphatic position at the beginning of the triad), and this 
comes as a surprise. Apollo further specifies the generation that will col¬ 
laborate with Aeacus in the destruction of Troy. In computing time and 
indicating the joint responsibility Apollo includes Aeacus as part of his 
own family. By a method of reckoning that must seem somewhat strange 
to us, Aeacus is the first generation of his own descendants. There are, 
however, excellent analogies in Pindar. In the Fourth Pythian, a poem that 
is concerned more than any other in the corpus with reckoning generations, 


9 Ad 49b, 53b. 

10 Dissen 1830: 100; Fernandez-Galiano 1956: 242. Lehnus (1981: 139) claims that this is 
the commonly accepted interpretation, but he does not refer to specific commentators. 
It appears to be problematic for him because he senses a necessity of reconciling the 
one and two of the snake-prodigy with the one and four of lines 45-6. He entertains 
the possibility that the two falling snakes symbolize the two times that the wall would 
fall (in the first generation after Aeacus and in a later generation). But what are we 
then to make of the successful snake? That it represents the building of the wall? This 
seems quite strained, and the correspondences would be inexact, for if the wall falls 
twice, it is also built twice (by Aeacus and the gods, and after the first sack by Heracles 
and Telamon). 
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Medea (likewise prophesying) includes the Argonauts as the first part of 
their own descendants (47-8), 11 Jason refers to himself and Pelias as the 
third generation sprung from their grandparents (143-4), and the poet 
addresses Arcesilaus of Cyrene, seventh (for us) in line from the Battus 
who founded the city, as eighth of the first king's descendants (65). The 
portent that Apollo interprets points to a single sack of Troy; his inter¬ 
pretation also refers to a single conquest. 12 The taking of the city will 
be a work of avvepyLa as was the building of its wall. When Neoptole- 
mus breaches the wall of Troy, Aeacus will be collaborating through his 
handiwork. 13 

It is not necessary, then, to emend TerparoLS in line 46 to repraTOLS- 
repraTOLS, first proposed in I860, 14 has been accepted by, inter alios, the 
current Teubner editors, presumably because they think that the prophecy 
refers to two sacks of the city (by Telamon and by Neoptolemus). But since 
the portent contains no reference to Telamon, the prophecy should not be 
understood as including him either. There are other difficulties as well - 


11 Medea refers to the 'blood' or offspring of the fourth generation. This is the fifth 
generation by her reckoning though it would be the fourth by our (exclusive) reckoning, 
since she is in fact referring to great-great-grandsons of Argonauts (the generation of 
the returning Heraclids; cf. Herod. 6.52). 

12 Beattie (above, n3) understands that Aeacus and Neoptolemus are referred to, but 
his interpretation is very difficult to accept: he emends ap^erat to aeferai which is 
supposed to have double meaning and to refer to 'building' by Aeacus and 'sacrifice' by 
Neoptolemus. His case is further weakened by his wishing to introduce Telamon and 
Peleus into the portent. Hill (above, n5) likewise correctly understands the reference to 
Aeacus and Neoptolemus, but his statement is marred by his acceptance of the numbers 
of the omen as referring to Aeacids between Aeacus and Neoptolemus (i.e., Achilles 
and Ajax). I cannot make sense of Bowra's claim (1964: 299) that Troy 'will be captured 
first by Aeacus, and later by his descendants' (italics mine). 

13 Though we might expect apa (45) to be a preposition, parallel to the arep that precedes 
it, it is, I believe, more likely adverbial, the datives being datives of agent (cf. 30). apa 
when accompanied by /cat is not normally a preposition: cf., e.g., Isth. 2.11, KTtavwv 

6’ apa kea fiOeis Kal (pikoju; Od. 3.111, a pa Kparepos kcll apvpiov. The words imply close 
conjunction, often with a sense of simultaneity. This is what we want here, for Aeacus' 
contribution to the fall of Troy will be manifest at the time of Neoptolemus' victory. 

If irpcoTOLs and TerparoLS are datives of agent, the case for a strong passive verb 
is made more likely, patera t was suggested independently by Gildersleeve ( loc. cit., 
above, n5) and Wilamowitz (1922: 404 n3) and has been defended by von der Mtihll 
(1964: 51-3). This seems preferable to the weak dp^erat of the codices, for which no 
convincing translation has been offered (Aeacus and Neoptolemus can scarcely be said 
to have 'ruled' in Troy). It is, moreover, a satisfactory synonym for dA.iV/ceTcu (42), to 
which it is parallel in this passage. 

14 Ahrens 1860: 52. 
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repraros is an unattested form, 15 and the exclusive reckoning that does not 
include Aeacus in his own family is anomalous too. 

There is another remarkable instance of avvepyia in the myth of the 
poem. Apollo is depicted not as an omniscient god but anthropomorphically 
as a seer. It is not uncommon to find man tic Apollo as Alos TTpocpr/Tris 
(Aesch. Enm. 18-19), mouthpiece of his father (cf. Hymn. Horn. Ap. 132, 
Herm. 471-2). But it is unusual to see him functioning as a human seer who 
must interpret signs. In this he is like the pavTies avbpes of the beginning 
of the poem (2) who seek to understand the will of Zeus and to predict the 
future through divination by means of the altar flames at Olympia. Zeus 
is the source of the greatness of the Aeacids as of the addressee's family 
(15-16, 83-4), and generally of the truth that his seers declare (3). But here 
Apollo's prediction shows some independence, for as a mantis interpreting 
a sign he goes beyond what may legitimately be extracted from the portent 
by his prediction of the exact timing of the fall of Troy. There is nothing 
in the omen, on the reading suggested here, that indicates when the wall 
will be breached - this information is, as a recent commentator has put it, 
a 'precisazione autonoma.' 16 If the prophecy is a work of concerted effort, 
with Zeus providing the tpacrpa (43) and Apollo interpreting it, there is a 
virtuoso cadenza in the concerto. 

Apollo is variously presented in Pindar's odes, always in a manner 
that is harmonious with the poem as a whole. In the First Pythian, a 
poem celebrating the close bond between father and son in the earthly 
dynasty of the Deinomenids, Apollo and Zeus provide a divine paradigm 
of this union. In the Third Pythiayi, a meditation on human destiny and 
on the possibility of mortal knowledge (possible because Apollo, the god of 
truth, guides human fortunes), special care is taken to emphasize the god's 
independence and omniscience: the raven that in the Hesiodic account 17 
told of Coronis' infidelity is eliminated, presumably as unnecessary to a 
god whose grasp of truth is immediate and total. Apollo in the Ninth 
Pythian is portrayed as a well-bred youth on the eve of marriage; he is 
like the other suitors of the poem, including the addressee Telesikrates, 
who has wooed and won victory. The brief glimpse of Apollo in the 
Eighth Olympian is a glimpse of a humanized Apollo whose performance 
is in part dependent on co-operation, in part an individual achievement. 


15 TeprciTOs would be an Aeolic form of rpiTaros. But Pindar's regular word for 'third' is 
in any case Tpiros. 

16 Lehnus (above, nlO) loc. cit. 

17 M.-W. fr. 60. 
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He is in this not unlike the ultimate conqueror of Troy, Neoptolemus, 
whose feat is his own, though possible only because of the assistance of 
Aeacus. 

To recognize this motif of co-operation or assistance is to grasp an 
important key for understanding the poem. Aeacus is, of course, im¬ 
portant as progenitor of the race that made Aegina so dear to Pindar's 
heart. But this is a general consideration, relevant to virtually any one 
of the Aeginetan odes, where stories of the Aeacids may be told to re¬ 
mind the audience of the past glories of the island race whose scions 
in the poet's time are winning victories in the Panhellenic games. The 
general appropriateness of the brilliant exploits of the Aeacidae in Aegine¬ 
tan odes does not explain why Pindar tells any individual story as he 
does. 18 But if we note the repeated insistence in the myth on the theme 
of collaboration, we may also note the surprising prominence accorded 
in the poem to the victor's trainer. Though Pindar elsewhere (Nemeans 
4-6) mentions trainers, he nowhere else devotes so much of a poem to 
direct eulogy of a trainer (including a catalogue of that trainer's victo¬ 
ries). So important is Melesias, in fact, that a scholiast could consider 
him a co-dedicatee of the ode. 19 Melesias has experience and foreknowl¬ 
edge (59-60) and so is an important contributor to the epya (63) that 
are at the heart of the poem (cf. 19, 32, 42, 85). The yepas of Alcime- 
don (11) is the yepas of Melesias as well (65). Pindar elsewhere shows 
that he is interested in the hihacrKaXia of youth. His regular position, 
as is widely recognized, is that mere learning or training can accomplish 
nothing if native ability be not present. In the Third Nemean we hear 
that 


os he 8i.ha.KT’ eyei, ’'I'tfawbs b-vpp 

aAA ot’ aAAa irvewv ov t tot’ arpeKel 
KarqSa tto8l, iJ.vpi.av 8’ apeTav a.Te\el vow yeveTaL (41 — 2) 

But this very poem, which appears to denigrate 8t5a KTa, contains a myth 
given over to the hihacrKaXia of Cheiron's pupils Jason, Asclepius, and 
Achilles. Under the tutelage of the centaur Asclepius learned the <f>appa.K(ov 
... p.a\aK.6}(eLpa vopov (55). And the training of Achilles was undertaken 
that he might make proper use of his hands in the slaughter before Troy 


18 'll est clair que ce mythe n'a aucun rapport avec Alcimedon personellement,' says Puech 
(1930: 104). 

19 Drachmann Scholia 1.236. 
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(62; cf. 44). StSacrxaAta is, we see, a matter of yeipovpyta, 20 and so it is not 
surprising to find that Melesias himself is described by Pindar as yeipobv 
... avioyov ( Nem. 6.66), 'guiding to a proper use of hands', 21 while the 
triumph of Alcimedon is a yetpwv awrov (Ol. 8.75), 'the flower of his 
hands.' 

Aeacus' place in the poem is especially interesting. His own yapovpyio. 
ensures (42) the triumph of his race, and so he may be seen as assisting 
in the fall of the city he helped build. Mortal weakness (to which the 
snake-portent calls attention) establishes the vulnerability of Troy, but 
this weakness is hardly reprehensible since the fall of Troy is fated (33-6) 
and, moreover, the weakness is the direct cause of the success of one of 
Aeacus' descendants. Aeacus assists Neoptolemus to victory; he is also the 
collaborator of Apollo and Poseidon in much the same way. For Apollo 
and Poseidon built the walls of Troy as an athlos (cf. II. 7.453, adk-qaavre), 
in thrall to King Laomedon, and the garland of battlements is the crown 
of their labour. Homer refers to the towers of Troy as its K.pp'btp.va or 
veil (II. 16.100); Pindar has made the towers (38) a cni<pavos or crown 
(32). The image is perhaps not original - the scholiast on this passage 
quotes Anacreon (PMG 391) as speaking of a aretpavos TToKeus. 22 But it is 
most effectively employed here, for the coronation of Troy, result of the 
labour of building, is like the <TT<i<pavo<popia of the athlete and his rejoicing 
komos (10). Aeacus is the avvepyos of Apollo and Poseidon in the placing 
of the crown as he is later the crvvepyos of Neoptolemus in its destruction. 
And as burning entrails are the source of the prophecies mentioned at 
the beginning of the poem, burning battlements (36) are the substance of 
Apollo's vision in the myth. 

The poem, if read as I suggest, is not a curious amalgam of badly 
co-ordinated elements, but an exquisite tribute to a boy-victor and to the 
TtKTwv of his success. The myth is limpid and appropriate, and there is 
in it something of great importance to the poet. The execution of no¬ 
ble deeds requires the contribution of God and of inborn nature: Pindar 
regularly stresses the decisive role of 6>eby and <pva. He stresses too the 
exertion (7 rovos) and the expense (6a7rai'a) necessary for the achievement of 


20 So too Jason's education: see Robbins 1975: 205-13 [in this volume 192-201]. Asclepius 
perverts his teaching )(pv(rds ev yepaiv (paveis, Pyth. 3.55); Zeus takes the matter in hand 
with the thunderbolt (\tpcri bt ap.(polv f Pyth. 3.57). 

21 See Farnell 1930-2: 2.287-8. 

22 Sophocles twice uses the image of the garland of towers that crowns a city, at Ant. 122 
and at O.C. 14-15 (reading orec/joim with Wakefield and Dawe). 
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greatness. But Pindar also honours - and this may too easily be overlooked 
- the part played by a mentor or trainer in the ircuhda of the young - of 
gods, heroes, and mortals alike. The Eighth Olympian is a joint tribute to 
Alcimedon and Melesias. The myth of the poem, in keeping with this, is a 
tale of co-operation. 23 


23 In the poem we learn that the Blepsiads (Alcimedon's family) are descended from 
Zeus (16). There is thus some analogy with the Zeus-descended Aeacids: both families 
are guided and protected by Zeus. We do not know whether Alcimedon's family was 
descended from Zeus through Aeacus or traced its line back to Zeus independently of 
Aeacus. It is interesting, however, to note that Melesias is an Aeacid. Pausanias (2.29.4) 
tells us that the family of Cimon and Miltiades was descended from Aeacus, Telamon, 
and Ajax. Wade-Gery (1958: 246) has traced the descent of Melesias from Cimon. I 
do not wish to press this point, but I think it a sobering counter-consideration to the 
common belief that Melesias, as an Athenian, was persona non grata in 460 in Aegina. 
I find no foundation in the poem for this view; it is certainly not supported by line 55, 
which is perfectly intelligible as normal Pindaric preoccupation with cf>6ovos in a passage 
of eulogy. 
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ieron of Syracuse was the most powerful Greek of his day. He 
was also, and the two facts are not unrelated, the most frequent 
of Pindar's patrons. A singular feature of the four poems for this 
Sicilian prince is their obsession with sin and punishment: Tantalus in the 
First Olympian , Typhoeus, Ixion, and Coronis in the first three Pythians 
- all offend divinity and suffer terribly. But even in this company, where 
glory comes trailing clouds of pain, the Third Pythian stands out. The other 
three odes are manifestly epinician and celebrate success, both athletic and 
military. The Second Pythian, for instance, is a sombre canvas, and a motif 
of ingratitude dominates the myth. Yet it rings at the outset with praise 
of Syracuse and of Hieron's victory. The Third Pythian, by comparison, is 
not obviously a victory ode. 

For victory, in the Third Pythian, seems remote and is mentioned only 
in passing. This, ironically, has been one of the principal reasons for the 
ode's popularity. It can be appreciated even by those who feel distaste for 
the conventions of epinician poetry, so little does it say about victory. 1 
Wilamowitz thought the poem a poetic epistle to an ailing tyrant, not 
worrying whether such a genre was credible for late Archaic Greece. 2 
Recent criticism, on the other hand, has found in the poem conventions 
that link it to others that are indubitably epinician, and has consequently 


First published in CQ 40.2 (1990) 307-18. 

1 See Young 1968: 27-68. 

2 Wilamowitz 1900: 48 and 1922: 280. I can find no reference to the Third Pythian as a 
letter before Wilamowitz in 1900, but he mentions the idea so casually that it scarcely 
seems an innovation. 
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been more inclined to view the Third Pythian as a normal epinician 
ode. 3 

It is my belief that the older, more naive, reading must be the correct 
one. The poem is consolatory, not celebratory, and no attempt to isolate 
features of style common to many Pindaric poems will turn it into a con¬ 
vincing victory ode. 4 A victory is mentioned only once, in a contrary-to-fact 
condition at line 73, and the mention includes the information that the 
victory alluded to was 7 Tore 'once upon a time.' I shall return to this later. 
For the moment it is important to review indications that help to determine 
the date of the poem. 

Pherenikos, the renowned stallion named in line 74, won for Hieron 
at Olympia in 476. This, the most illustrious of his victories, is the occa¬ 
sion of both the First Olympian and Bacchylides 5. Bacchylides mentions 
(5.41) that Pherenikos had before this date won at Delphi. He seems to 
be referring to a single victory. The First Olympian, on the other hand, 
says nothing about previous contests. The scholiast to the Third Pythian 
maintains that Hieron won twice at Delphi with the single horse, in 482 and 
in 478. 5 He does not name Pherenikos as the victorious courser, but since 
he appears to be extracting his information from the poem he may have 
misread what is a poetic plural ((rretyavcns) in line 73 and have concluded 
that Pherenikos won on two occasions. 6 The evidence for two victories at 
Delphi is, therefore, not strong, though the fact that victories in 482 and 
478 are also mentioned by the scholiast to the First Pythian may carry 
some weight (if the basis of this scholium is not the same misreading of 
the Third Pythian's plural). 7 It seems certain, then, that Hieron won at 
Delphi with Pherenikos in 478. He may have won there in 482 as well, 
but there is no compelling reason to believe that he did, and it is certainly 
unlikely that Pherenikos was victorious in 482. In 482 Hieron's brother 
Gelon was king of Syracuse and Hieron was in all probability ruling in 
Gela where the dynasty originated. Gelon died in 478 and was succeeded 
in Syracuse by Hieron, who then reigned for eleven years and eight months 
(Diod. 11.38.7). If Hieron came to the throne before the Pythian festival 
was held, his victory in 478 will have been a victory as king of Syracuse. 
He is called king in line 70, though this means, of course, only that the 
Third Pythian was composed subsequent to his accession. 

3 Young 1983: 31-42; Slater 1988: 51-61. 

4 So too Lefkowitz 1976: 142-57. 

5 Drachmann Scholia 2.62 ad Inscr. a. 

6 For the poetic plural of aTc^avos cf. Ol. 6.26, Pyth. 2.6, Isth. 3.11. 

7 Drachmann Scholia 2.5. 
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The 7 Tore of line 74 certainly seems to indicate a date later than 478 
for the poem, with a passing reference to the victory of that year. Parnell 
wanted the date of composition to be earlier than 476 since there is no men¬ 
tion of the victory at Olympia in 476. 8 But this is not at all convincing, for 
none of the odes of Pindar for Hieron contains a reference to a venue other 
than that of the specific occasion, much less a catalogue of earlier victories. 
Parnell was untroubled by the 7 tore but he will likely have thought of it 
as harking back to both the recent 478 and the more distant 482, accepting 
what on the whole we have seen to be improbable - that Pherenikos won 
both times. Young thinks, however, that the ode is the victory poem of 
478 and that the nore does not refer to the past but is to be understood 
from the point of view of generations to come who will read, or hear, the 
7 Tore as referring to days of yore. What we have here is the language of 
inscriptions. 9 

But can this feature of dedicatory inscriptions simply be understood 
as operative in Pindaric poetry? Inscriptions are directed to posterity in 
general, whereas occasional verse has a specific addressee and its primary 
audience is immediate. The end of our poem looks to the future when 
it refers to the immortality that poetry conveys, but it does so para 
prosdokian, as a surprise after the burden of the preceding strophes which 
emphasize the impossibility of immortality (explicitly at lines 61-2, among 
the most famous in Pindar). The force of the end of the poem depends on 
the force of the doctrine that this ending corrects: the npoaoj suddenly 
possible for Hieron at line 111 contradicts the Tropcno that characterized 
the company of fools at line 22 (the echo is sealed by the repetition of 
eXiTLS, 23 and 111). Important too is the Homeric precedent for tt ore in an 
'inscriptionaT context: 

/cat 7 Tore tls dirpat /cat o^nyovMV avOpununv 

VT]V TTO\VK.\rilt)L TT\(MV 67U OLVOTTCL TTOl’TOV. 

‘ avhpos p.kv roSe appa iraXai /cararc&'Tjcoroj, 

ov 7 tot' apuJTtvovTa /care/crat'e tfiaihipos "Ektgj/3. ' 

ms 7 tore tls iptei. to S’ ipov k\cos ov 7 tot’ oActTat. II. 7.87-91 

Hector imagines someone yet unborn gazing upon the barrow of Ajax. 
The framing future 7T0T€ s (87 and 91) establish the time of the backward 
look to that day, given with the 7 Totc of 89, when Hector slew Ajax. 


8 Farnell 1930-2: 2.135. Young (1983: 42 n33) is also inclined to see the silence as 
significant. 

9 Young 1983: 31-42. 
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This is what we would expect in poetry and what is missing in the Third 
Pythian. Without some assistance we can hardly be expected to recognize 
the retrospective 7 Tore as spoken in time to come, the time of 'coloro / 
che questo tempo chiameranno antico' (Dante, Par. 17.119-20). There is 
nothing to suggest that the words Hector attributes to the future speaker 
are to be read on an inscription - since they are spoken by someone sailing 
on the Dardanelles, reading must in fact be precluded. 10 

There are other considerations that make 478 unlikely. Hieron is called 
Airvaios (69) and this is most easily understood as an allusion to his 
re-foundation of Catania as Aetna in 476 (Diodorus 11.49.1). That the 
tyrant of Syracuse was intensely proud of his new city is clear from 
Pindar: in 470, when he won with the chariot at Delphi, Hieron had 
himself proclaimed Airvalos ( Pyth. 1.30-3). We cannot argue with cer¬ 
tainty from appellations of this sort, 11 but there is a prima facie case for 
accepting Diodorus' date for the foundation of the city and for taking the 
use of the adjective as pointing to a subsequent year. Another consid¬ 
eration, not conclusive in itself but suggesting a time of composition in 
the latter part of the decade, is Hieron's illness, the central fact of the 
Third Pythian. While not impossible that Hieron was ill in 478 when 
he ascended the throne, it is significant that the only other reference to 
Hieron's illness is in the First Pythian of 470, the latest securely datable 
of Pindar's poems for this Syracusan patron. In a remarkable passage 


10 Young (1983: 38 n24) refers to this passage from Homer but thinks that it means that 
Homer was aware of inscriptional practice. This begs very large questions - the date 
and literacy of Homer. It is much more likely that the writers of epitaphs in the sixth 
and fifth centuries were familiar with hexameter poetry and with passages such as this 
one. The 7rore of inscriptions may be considered a legacy of epic poetry in another way 
as well. Those who are thought to have died 'in the olden days' are thereby assimilated 
to the Heroic Age. Their natural company is the great of the past, not the lesser men 
of the present (this understanding gives the 7 totc of an inscription erected after a battle 
immediate relevance - it does not have to wait for future generations before it acquires 
meaning). 

Hector typically thinks of what people will say 'at some point in the future': cf. 
also 17. 6.459, 479; 22.106. His mother speaks this way too at Eur. Troades 1188-91. 
Lefkowitz is surely right, pace Young 1983: 38 n24, to see the 7 Tore of 1188 as relevant 
to the 7 Tore of 1190 - when Hecuba imagines Astyanax's future we remember Hector's 
doing the same at II. 6.479. Euripides will have known epitaphs and their language (and 
we are clearly in the world of writing in these lines), but in the context the passage 
functions like the passage from Homer quoted above: poetry makes explicit the future 
point for the backward glance. 

11 Young (1983: 35 nl8) makes light of them. He must do so, as they are inconvenient 
for his theory. 
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Hieron is compared to Philoctetes, who took the field despite his infir¬ 
mity (50-5). We must not fail to notice that there is a strong contrast 
here between the mention of the battle of Himera in 480, when Hieron 
waged war in the company of his brothers and of Theron of Acragas 
against the Carthaginians (47-9), and a time (vvv ye pav, 50) closer to 
the date of the victory that this poem celebrates. It is at the later time 
that Hieron is like Philoctetes. The most attractive hypothesis is that the 
reference to an ailing conqueror is a reference to Hieron's decisive inter¬ 
vention in the affairs of Acragas in 472, 12 when, shortly after the death of 
Theron, Theron's son Thrasydaeus led the Acragantines in a war against 
Hieron. The war led to the expulsion of Thrasydaeus and a restoration 
of democratic government in Acragas. Whether this explanation is correct 
or not, Hieron's illness is, on the evidence of the First Pythian, not long 
before 470. 

All in all, then, the circumstantial evidence points to a date fairly 
late in the decade. If the poem is subsequent to the First Olympian, it 
is silent about Pherenikos' victory at Olympia in 476, but this silence 
is not especially surprising, given that the First Olympian is silent, as 
Bacchylides is not, with regard to an earlier Pythian success. The First 
Pythian similarly mentions no previous agonistic triumph (it mentions 
only previous military triumphs). Three of the poems for Hieron mention 
only one victory, the occasion of the poem in each case. The Third Pythian 
likewise mentions only one, I think, and it seems to be treated as a relatively 
remote victory. 13 

The 7 Tore of line 74 looks back a few years to a victory of 478. We are in a 
poem that advocates the acceptance of distances, both spatial and temporal, 
and decries the folly of trying to bridge them (distance is also absence: 
cf. airoiyppevov, 3). 14 Acceptance of distance is, in fact, a moral obligation, 
and failure to accept it the root of Coronis' sin ypaTO rcov aireovTun’, 20). 
And so the gap in time between the victory of Pherenikos and the time of 
the song is indicated by the word that introduces the story of Asclepius 


12 Vallet 1985: 311. 

13 Another reason that has been advanced for a date of 474 for the Third Pythian is its 
resemblance to the Ninth Pythian, a poem that can be securely dated to that year. Both 
odes (they are the only two in the corpus to do so) take stories from the Ehoiai of 
Hesiod dealing with the loves of Apollo. On the similarities between the two poems see 
Bernardini 1983: 62-7, and Kohnken 1985: 77. Kohnken, however, without discussion 
simply dates the Third Pythian to 476, the year of the First Olympian, 

14 Young (1968) has an excellent discussion of these themes in his literary essay on the 
poem. 
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(5), on whose death and consequent unavailability the poet dwells. 15 If 
we take Pindar's words at their face value, he is saying that he can bring 
neither a healer nor a xaip.os. Lines 72-6 are perhaps the most problematic 
of the poem. The counterfactual condition has been taken in a variety of 
ways. 

1) The first person is the first person of the chorus. 16 This interpretation 
relies on the assumption that the first-person utterance in the poems of 
Pindar is the voice of the chorus as well as that of the poet. The contrary- 
to-fact condition cannot, in this case, be genuinely contrary to fact, for 
it would be patently absurd for a chorus to be chanting in effect, 'I'm 
not really here!' And so the counterfactual condition that begins at line 
72 must apply not to the arrival-motif but only to that of health. Most 
current opinion is, however, against taking every first-person utterance in 
Pindar as including the chorus. 17 

2) The first person is the poet, but his arrival is not denied. 15 Indeed, it 
is wrong to try to elicit biographical information from traditional motifs, 
and the arrival-motif is traditional. The counterfactual condition is there to 
create a mood but is not to be taken literally. Part of the unreal condition 
must still be taken as literally true, though, for it remains a fact that the 
poet is unable to provide a healer. Against this, and similarly against 1), 
it is important to point out that even if we interpret this second unreal 
condition as saying 'I haven't come bringing health' (rather than simply 
'I haven't come'), the earlier of the two contrary-to-fact conditions (63-9) 

15 I do not claim that the irori is significant enough for there to be an echo of line 5 in 
line 74. irori is a word Pindar regularly uses in introducing mythical narrative. But it 
appears here in the very phrase that associates Cheiron with Asclepius. When they 
are next brought together (63 ff.) Pindar has himself understood the undesirability of 
desire for the absent. 

16 E.g., Slater 1988: 59. 

17 Burton (1962: 146) observed that the first-person singular pronoun in the epinician odes 
of Pindar never excluded the poet. About the same time Lefkowitz (1963) investigated 
the matter in detail and concluded that the first person could refer only to the poet 
and that there was no choral 'I' at all in the epinicia. She returned to this question in 
1985: 47-9, and in an article (1988): her conclusion here is that not only does the first 
person not include the chorus but that the odes were for the most part not performed 
chorally. Two further articles that appeared at almost the same time as Lefkowitz's and 
that share her conclusion - that there is little reason to believe in choral performance 
of the epinician odes - are Heath 1988 and Davies 1988. Most recently, Carey 1989 and 
Burnett 1989 have defended the traditional belief that the poems were sung chorally. 
But even if this is the case, the first person is not necessarily the voice of the group. 
Carey (1989: 561 n41), for instance, believes that lines 63-79 of the Third Pythian refer 
to the poet himself and not to the chorus. 

18 E.g., Young 1968: 45-6. 
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ends with a bald and unqualified apodosis - Pindar says that because he 
cannot provide an Asclepius or an Apollo for Hieron he has not come. And 
so on this interpretation too the passage as a whole must be taken to mean 
the opposite of what it appears to say. 19 

3) Pindar has remained at Thebes and cannot send a healer (this is 
consonant with a literal understanding of the first of the two counterfactual 
conditions). But he nonetheless announces or celebrates a victory. 20 

The above interpretations all assume that the poem is in the last analysis 
epinician since it mentions a victory. But the victory mentioned is distant, 
past, as we have seen, and a Koo/ioy no more possible than health, to which 
the kco/aoj is parallel. 21 It is well to remember that the basic meaning of 
Kojjuoy is revelry, something totally foreign to the spirit of this song. The 
poet has not come - and since he has not come he cannot be bringing 
(aywv) anything. The poet, who is not present, states that he has in this 
case neither health nor a kw/aos to bring. It is further specified that the 
xdijuoy he might have brought would have been for an old victory. This 
puts it in a class with other things the poet has abjured - an old triumph 
joins the dead Cheiron, the dead Asclepius, and a trip to a far-away land. 
Pindar turns his back on all of these even when they are, like the provision 
of a healer, distinct desiderata. There is, of course, a difference in scale of 
distance. Cheiron is dead (air OLyopievov) and his recall impossible. Health 
is not impossible in the same way, but it is not Trap irobos despite the vivid 
description of the positive potential of medicine in the strophe devoted to 
the cures dispensed by Asclepius (47-53). The victory mentioned is simply 
aireov: hence its celebration is, like Coronis' desire, inappropriate in the 
circumstances. The only reference to it is in the section of the poem that 
emphasizes concentrating on the immediate. It is not mentioned as a source 
of Hieron's cubaip-ovia (84-5) but only in the company of what is distant 
or denied. 

19 Of both the foregoing interpretations it is tempting to say with Gow (1965: 130, re the 
Seventh Idyll): 'A theory based upon the assumption that he means the reverse of what 
he says starts at some initial disadvantage.' 

20 E.g., Herington 1985: 190-1. 

21 At Ol. 4.9-10 Kw/ios appears to mean 'celebratory song' and to refer to the poem that 
is being sung since, unlike festal dance-Koo/xoi, this one is a \povux>TaTov c paos. Gerber 
(1987: 16) thinks that kc o/xo? at Pyth. 3.73 is similar and means simply 'song.' But Ol. 
4 is quite clearly a short processional (whether at Olympia or Camarina is disputed). 
The kco/^os, if it is a song, is also a procession, perhaps a dance: it is mentioned with the 
deictic pronoun (and with the reception- and arrival-motifs discussed by Heath 1988: 
185-90). It is a Kwyos very like that of Ol. 14, another short processional ode which 
refers to rovhe Kwyov (16). 
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This reading is, I think, the only one that will adequately fit the tone 
of the poem. It is, moreover, a poem that can be considered epinician 
only if we take the single reference to victory as unaffected by the unreal 
condition in which it is embedded. A former victory (presumably only one) 
is mentioned because it contributes to an important theme of the poem. 22 
And the Delphic victory of 478 is mentioned rather than the Olympic 
victory of 476 because it is more remote. But there is, perhaps, another 
reason that this victory at Delphi is mentioned. 

If the poem is from 474, it is from a year in which Hieron did not 
win. Did he compete? There may be here a discreet allusion to Hieron's 
unsuccessful participation in the games of that year. 23 If he competed 
with Pherenikos and lost, the mention of that horse's name makes good 
sense. Hieron won prizes in the equestrian contests of mainland Greece 
at two-year intervals from 478, the year of his accession in Syracuse, 
until his death, with the exception of 474: 478 at Delphi, 476 at Olympia, 
472 at Olympia, 24 470 at Delphi, 468 at Olympia. The regularity of the 
pattern seems to demand an entry for Delphi in 474. Pherenikos' career, 
on this reconstruction, would include two victories (478 and 476) and a 
loss (474). 25 Beneath the mention of a former victory may lie the re¬ 
ality of a present disappointment tactfully passed over in silence: ... to 


22 Ol. 10, Nem. 3, Nem. 9, and Isth. 2 are poems which seem to celebrate a victory at a 
subsequent date. If it is felt that Pyth. 3 is simply another such instance, the question 
of the dating will be immaterial - it will be a commemorative poem at a date after 
the victory, but exactly when it was composed will be unimportant. My argument is, 
basically, that the rhetorical stance of Pyth. 3 is internally consistent and that its mood 
is unique. Special explanation is, consequently, necessary. 

23 See Wilamowitz 1922: 282-3. So too Most 1985: 67 with n42. 

24 Pausanias (8.42.9) gives a dedicatory epigram from Olympia that accompanied a 
monument erected by Hieron's son, Deinomenes. This epigram records Hieron's two 
Olympic victories with the single horse and one with the chariot. The victor-list 
from Oxyrhynchus (P. Oxy. II 222 Col. I 19) gives the dates 476 and 472 for the 
Ke'A^s-victories. This corroborates a scholium on the First Olympian (Drachmann 
Scholia 1.15-16), where the chariot victory of 468 is also mentioned (this chariot 
victory was the occasion of Bacchylides 3). 

25 If there was a victory at Delphi in 482 the pattern is not so neat. But, as I have argued, 
the case for victories in both 482 and 478 is not strong, and 478 seems certain. 482 is 
in any case not during Hieron's reign in Syracuse. 

On the length of the career of a racehorse in antiquity (and in modern times), see 
Maehler 1982: 79 n6. If we accept that Pherenikos was not Hieron's horse at Delphi in 
482 and that he was in 474, we have certain victories in 478 and 476, when he was at 
his peak, and no victory in his final competition. There is no reason for thinking that 
the victory of 472 was a victory of Pherenikos. 
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cnyav 7 ToWaias lari crcxpioTaToi' avdpdmw vofjcrai (Nem. 5.18). This is 
a poem of consolation in illness - the illness is clear from the text. It 
may also be a poem of consolation in defeat, the defeat implicit in the 
fact that the only victory mentioned as a possible source of celebration 
is old. The last epode of the poem expresses hope for the future. Per¬ 
haps, like the final epode of the First Olympian, its hope is for future 
victory and for the poet's association with Hieron in the celebration of 
that victory. If this is so, it is easy to believe that the poem was sung 
at Hieron's court, by proxy or indeed by a chorus, much as a normal 
epinician poem might have been sung, and easy to account for the mood. 
My own hunch, for what it's worth, is that Hieron, who had won with 
Pherenikos at Olympia in 476, retained Pindar for 474. Great patrons 
may well have approached poets in advance of the games, and it is not 
difficult to imagine that a man who named his horse Pherenikos would 
have planned a victory celebration beforehand. Pindar had, it is generally 
agreed, been in Sicily in 476 and knew Hieron personally. In the event 
Pindar produced a song and mentioned an earlier victory at Delphi. 26 It 
was not a kco/ioj for a recent victory. There was no recent victory to 
celebrate. 27 


2 

Formally the Third Pythian falls into two sections. The first part begins 
with an unattainable wish and ends with the two counterfactual conditions 
we have noted. Linguistically the et-clause of line 2 is echoed by the d- 
clauses of lines 63 and 73, and the ev£acr9cu of 2 by the eTrev^acrOcu of 
77. This section contains the meditation on the impossible and the distant. 
Line 80 forms at once the climax of the first part and the beginning of 


26 I prefer this explanation to the idea that the poem is an unsolicited offering. 

27 If the first person of the poem is the voice of the poet and not that of a chorus and if 
the poet has not come to Syracuse, irap’ kpov irpoQvpov would appear to refer to Thebes. 
But the primary implication of the phrase is that the poet is making a public prayer: 
cf. the prayer of the Locrian maiden 7 Tpo bopcov at Pyth. 2.18 and the presence of the 
Cyrenean kings 7 Tpo bwparwv during the festal procession at Pyth. 5.96. Pindar has 
already drawn attention to the public nature of his prayer in line 2 with the word 
Koivov (proleptic, 'so dafi es alle horen konnen'; cf. Schroeder 1922: 27). 

Victory and peril belong to the world of men, ignominy and ease to the world of 
women: a defeated athlete returns home to his mother, Pyth. 8.85. The prayer to the 
mother goddess is, thus, especially appropriate if there has been an actual defeat. Cf. 
Robbins 1987: 25-33, esp. 32 [in this volume 229-37, esp. 236-7]. 
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the second. 28 Hieron is now directly addressed for the first time and an 
alternative is set out in a new ei-clause. The second part, like the first, 
contains a double myth, for the first tells the cautionary tales of Coronis 
and Asclepius while the second tells the consolatory stories of Cadmus and 
Peleus. This second part also issues, at the conclusion of the myth, in two 
ct-clauses (103 and 110), slightly closer together than those of the first part, 
just as the second section is shorter than the first. 29 Line 80 is, thus, the 
hinge on which the poem turns. It introduces a quotation which Hieron is 
said to be able to understand aright: ev Trap’ icRov irppaTa avvbvo haiovrai 
flpoTols / a0a.va.TOL (81-2). 30 The line is a paraphrase of Achilles' famous 
words to Priam about the urns on the doorstep of Zeus: 

do tot yap re ttlQol xara/cetarai tv Aids ovhti 

Soopaiv oia hihcum KaKwv, tTtpOf hi iauw II. 24 . 527-8 

Even the immediate application helps to secure the reference to Homer, for 
Pindar in admonishing Hieron, like Achilles in his pity for Priam, applies 
the general truth to two old men made sorrowful through their children. 
Peleus is common to both paradigms. 

But Pindar appears to make something specific that is left unclear in 
Homer. The majority of commentators, beginning with the Pindaric scho¬ 
liast, 31 say that Pindar has misunderstood the Homeric passage, which 
should be taken to mean that there are two, not three, urns from which 
allotments come (Plato took the passage to mean that there were only 
two and at Rep. 379d he gives a version that changes line 528 to K'qpow 
epirKuoi, 6 p.iv kaOKatv, a map 6 SeiAcof ). 32 Pindar apparently understands 


28 Pelliccia 1987, in a subtle and sensitive analysis of the rhetorical articulation of the 
first part of the poem, has shown that the dAA’ of line 77 is not the alternative to the 
preceding impossible conditions but that this function is fulfilled by the new condition 
of line 80. 

29 The importance of conditional statements in the Third Pythian is noted by Greengard 
1980: 107 n66. 

30 The practice of quoting a poetic text and then commenting upon it first becomes 
common in Greek poetry about this time: see West 1974: 180. 

31 Drachmann Scholia 2.82. Cf. Macleod 1982: 133. Among editors of the Iliad, Monro, 
Leaf, Ameis-Hentze, and Willcock, e.g., maintain that the proper understanding of the 
passage is that there are but two urns. 

32 Cannata Fera (1986: 85-9) maintains that controversy over the correct understanding 
of the lines from Homer already existed in Pindar's time. 

Plutarch is fond of the passage and quotes or alludes to it five times in the Moralia. 
Only once (105c) does he give the version we find in our texts of Homer. He quotes 
Plato's text at 24a-b and at 600d provides a commentary obviously based on Plato's 
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that there are three urns, two of bad things and one of good, when he 
makes explicit a 2:1 ratio. Why? Such a formulation is not necessary if all 
Pindar wants to suggest is the preponderance of evil in the world 3j - this 
much was never in question. It is a reasonable answer that the particular 
form of the quotation (not a misreading, as so often charged, but one of 
two possibilities implicit in the original) is important for the poem. 

Each of the mythical sections might be expected to illustrate the adage. 
Gildersleeve, somewhat whimsically, was tempted to apply the numbers to 
the children of Cadmus and Peleus but found he could do so only loosely. 
He points out that in the case of Cadmus there is 'one joy to three sorrows' 
and that in the case of Thetis the death is of an only son 'and so more than 
a double sorrow.' 34 If we press these numbers we have, of course, 3:1 and 
1:1. And the story of Cadmus' daughters is puzzling, for it is not an ideal 
example of a good set alongside evils. The mention of Thyone (= Semele) 
seems to offer something positive, a momentary respite from the woe that 
Agave, Autonoe, and Ino caused old Cadmus through their madness and 
murder of Pentheus. This is, after all, another marriage of a mortal with 
divinity and since the divinity is Zeus there is recall of the Aids yapiv 
of 95. Mention of Semele is, however, an odd interruption in a narrative 
that moves from joy to ensuing sorrow - the death of Achilles follows 
forthwith, and Cadmus and Peleus have been adduced because they are 
strictly parallel in the unhappy fates of their children (t'ov pev ... Ovyarpes, 
97; tov 8 e mus, 100) as they were parallel in their fortunate marriages, each 
having taken a goddess as a bride. The unexpected reprieve, if reprieve it 
is, proves ambiguous on closer inspection. 35 The story of Semele is a third 
instance of the union of divinity with a mortal, but in this case the sexes 
are reversed and it is the bride who is mortal. We are, thus, more likely 
to be put in mind of Coronis' liaison with Apollo than of the marriages 
of Cadmus and Peleus. Pindar's audience was, moreover, unfamiliar with 
the story, known to us from Callimachus (Hymn 5.107-18) and from Ovid 
( Metam . 3.138 ff.), of Actaeon's death for disturbing Artemis at her bath. 


version. It is unclear which version he has in mind at 369c and 473b, but quite clear 
that here too he thinks that there are but two jars in all. 

33 As Friis Johansen and Whittle (1980 ad 1070) believe. One of the scholia to Ol. 1.60, 
yera Tptcov reraprov ttovov (Drachmann Scholia 1.40-1), tries, not very convincingly, 
to bring the expression into line with the passage in Pyth. 3. For a discussion of this 
phrase, 'the most controversial in O. 1', see Gerber 1982: 99-103. 

34 Gildersleeve 1890: 269. 

35 Though the drap is adversative it is not strongly so: for a similarly weak contrast 
between drap and yev cf. Pyth. 4.168-9. The be of line 100 also provides continuity 
rather than contrast. 
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Actaeon was, for them, punished on Zeus' orders for wooing Semele (see, 
e.g., Stesichorus 236 PMG), and they may have recognized Semele's death 
as punishment for the sin for which Coronis died, i.e., seduction by a 
mortal when she was carrying the seed of a god." 6 The Acyo? of Semele 
(99) recalls the Xenrpoiaiv of Coronis (26). In this way a link is provided 
with the earlier myths of the poem. And the name of Semele inevitably 
conjures up in imagination one thing more than any other - her death 
by fire and the saving of a child from her womb. Fire is prominent in the 
account of the deaths of both Coronis and Asclepius (36, 40, 58), as it is 
in the death of Achilles (102). 37 Semele is, like Achilles, whose example 
follows, an instance of a child's being a source of both joy and sorrow. 

The numbers of the children may support a fundamental idea of the 
preponderance of pain (cf. the use of numbers to reinforce a basic idea at 
Ol. 1.79, Nem. 7.48, 104). But the exact pattern 2:1 is discernible more 
generally in the shape of each of the mythical sections of the poem. Cadmus 
and Peleus move from indeterminate sorrows (in irporepuiv Kaparcnv, 96) to 
joy (the joy is marital) and then to sorrow again. The triple rhythm is em¬ 
phatic: Kaparos (Trf)pa), \apis, jrfipa again. And there is a similar rhythm in 
the first section, where we find the death of Coronis, elaborately told at the 
outset (accounts of her death begin and end her story), the brilliant medical 
career of Asclepius, and finally his death by the blazing thunderbolt. The 
moment of cheer between the framing fires that consume Coronis and 
Asclepius is a detailed account of Asclepius' cures extending through the 
entire third strophe (47-53). The aretalogy (Asclepius' successes are listed 
in this poem, not Hieron's!) is, then, the Iakov between Trqpara. This list 


36 See Janko 1984: 299-307. 

37 Achilles was, like Asclepius, taught by Cheiron (cf. Nem. 3.43-55). Both mythical 
sections of the poem thus end with the fiery death of a ward of Cheiron, and both 
deaths are followed by a gnomic reflection about what mortals must (xp 77 : 59, 103) 
expect from the gods. 

There are two actual pyres in the poem, that of Coronis and that of Achilles. 
Coronis is killed to^oktlv vi f 'Aprifubos (10), Achilles -robots (101) of an unnamed 
assassin. The parallelism is surely deliberate, and another connection is thus established 
between the two mythical sections of the poem. Pindar suppresses direct mention of 
the agent of Achilles' death. That agent was Apollo, who also had Coronis slain. Apollo 
is mentioned neither as the source of the arrows that killed Achilles nor as having sung 
at the wedding of Peleus and Thetis (cf. Nem. 5.22-5 and //. 24.63), perhaps because 
the one would suggest the other and Pindar's presentation of the wedding as a moment 
of unalloyed felicity between ills would thereby be damaged: the wedding redounds to 
the discredit of Apollo in Homer (//. 24.63) and in Aeschylus (cf. TrGF 2.350, where 
Apollo speaks dishonestly). On the wedding of Peleus and Thetis in Pindar and earlier, 
see March 1987: 3-26, esp. 20-3. 
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of cures includes mention of Asclepius' power to restore from wasting fire, 
and it ends with the words earaaev opdovs (53). We remember these words 
at the moment of joy between sorrows in the second myth (taraaav opdav 
Kaphiav, 96). 

Are we also entitled to seek further relevance in Hieron's own situation? 
The nineteenth century, with its penchant for biographical criticism, felt 
most emphatically that we were. Dissen, quoting Tafel, says, 'carmen ... 
plane ineptum esset, nisi re vera Hiero turn duo mala uno cum bono 
habuisset.' 38 The list of duo mala found by the commentators makes 
fascinating reading. 39 Boeckh, for instance, discusses the matter at some 
length and decides that one of the most striking things about the Third 
Pythian is the emphasis on the death of children in the myths. And so 
the poem must be a sort of Kindertotenlied, with a biographical referent in 
the death of some otherwise unknown child of Hieron's. 40 I am inclined to 
think that we are invited to find in Hieron's own fortunes the duo mala that 
are the artistic and emotional centre of the poem in Pindar's reformulation 
of Homer. Hieron's invitation to right understanding frames the second 
part of the poem in two ct-clauses (80, 103). opdav (80) is characteristic 
of his understanding as it is characteristic of the moment of brightness in 
both illustrative myths. 

It should be clear, I hope, where this is leading, avvbvo TrqpaTa picks up 
bibvpas yapiras (72). Both phrases are striking: twin joys, a brace of woes. 
But the twin joys are known by their absence, I have argued, and are thus 
Trypara. To Theron of Acragas Pindar had pointed out that ecr\aiv ... imo 
yo.ppaTuw Trfipa dvaanti (OZ. 2.20). 41 This is an ode where much the same 
myths are arranged in rather more characteristic Pindaric fashion to show 
the dominant light - the stories of Ino and Semele end with apotheosis, the 
story of Achilles with his translation to paradise. In the Third Pythian we 
are left wondering what the ecrXov is beside which the TrqpaTa of sickness 
and absence of victory, possibly actual defeat, are set. The phrasing of the 


38 Dissen 1830: 211. 

39 For a selection, see Mezger 1880: 65-6. 

40 Boeckh 1821: 255: 'De ipsa filii vel filiae morte ne dubites/ The second malum for 
Boeckh is, of course, Hieron's illness. 

Boeckh's interpretation at least has the merit of trying to bring the myths of the 
two sections of the poem together. For a recent discussion of the problem of the unity 
of the two sections of the poem, which remains broken-backed in most interpretations, 
and for a proposed solution, see Buongiovanni 1985: 327-36, esp. 331 ff. 

41 Mullen (1982: 100-9) has studied the interaction of \apLS and in the odes. His 
statistics show (not altogether surprisingly) that Pyth. 3 is exceptional in its emphasis 
on irriya. 
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famous maxim emphasizes that there must be tv eerA .ov for it is given the 
emphatic position. 

In Achilles' description of the gifts of Zeus, the verb is biboocn. Pindar 
uses baiovrai. The choice of verb is once again deliberate and significant, 
for it emphasizes one of the principal themes of a poem which gives a clear 
and consistent picture of man's fate, jioipa (84), aicra (60), and Trorpoi (86) 
are all roughly equivalent terms for expressing what the gods award. And 
since the gods are repeatedly ba.ip.ovts (34, 59, 109), there is probably an 
etymology suggested by baiovrai .. 42 The gods grant good and bad fortune 
alike - Coronis' misfortune came from a baipaiv (34), hence her story 
is not simply a lesson about the mistake of longing for the distant but 
an example of the gods' direction of human affairs, baiaavTO (93), which 
further underscores the theme of divine participation in the lives of mortals, 
fits into the pattern. Immediately after the passage that tells of the gifts of 
the gods Hieron is told to contemplate his share of tvbo.ijj.ovia (84) rather 
than his sorrows. His tvbaipovia is, generally, his high station. But this is, 
I think, made more precise. 

It is the bo.ijj.ojv that makes a man jiiyas (86, 107). 43 By paying attention 
to its dispensation we find our tjj.Trpo.KTOV ... payavav (62, 109). Hieron's 
god-given ttKovtos (110) can give his tvbaipovia permanent form despite 
the winds of change (104-6), for it enables him to engage a poet. 

And so the real answer is given, with customary Pindaric delicacy, in 
the surprise ending: the tv tcrkov is the poem itself. The final et-clause 
repeats the idea of divine dispensation from the conditional sentence of 
line 80 and advances a hope for future Kktos for the addressee. Since this 
Kktos is, primarily, what Hieron wins in the great games (cf. Ol. 1.23), 


42 A correct etymology, as it happens: see Frisk 1973: 341. But for purposes of the poem 
it is the word-play that is important. The correctness of the etymology is not. 

If we are tempted to look for a Grundgedanke in the poem, the quotation from 
Homer, with its strategic position in the structure and its resonance in the language 
and the myths of the poem as well as in the personal situation of the addressee, would 
be an excellent candidate. Young, though he is critical of the theory of Grundgedanken, 
finds the Third Pythian more amenable to this theory than the other odes of Pindar. 
But the Grundgedanke that has traditionally been found in this poem is something 
rather different, i.e., yvcoOt aeavrov (see Young 1968: 65). The fundamental idea of both 
good and bad fortune's being of divine origin suits the myths of both parts of the 
poem, however, whereas the idea of self-knowledge or self-restraint is less applicable to 
the stories of Cadmus and Peleus than to the stories of Coronis and Asclepius (for a 
discussion of the inadequacy of most analyses of the poem to account for the myths of 
the second section, see Buongiovanni 1985). There is a more sympathetic treatment of 
the idea of Grundgedanken now by Heath (1986). 

43 Lines 103-4 say much the same thing: prosperity comes i rpos yaKdpwv. 
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there may be here a covert prayer for future victory. More certainly, 
the theme of singing, so delicately woven into the poem (cf. 17, 64, 90), 
reappears at the end to remind the king that poetry does allow the distant 
(■npocrw , 111) which up to this point it appeared folly to seek. Hieron's 
tvbaijj-OVLU. comes into final focus. It is a supreme paradox, we learn at the 
close, that immortality, which is the future and the distant, is given in the 
present in the form of the poem: it is eoLKora and 77 dp irobos (59-60) after 
all. Alongside it there may be the two sorrows that dishearten the ailing 
Hieron, and Pindar cannot remedy these directly. And so he has not come 
to Syracuse. Nonetheless Pindar has, for Hieron, changed his absence to 
delight. 44 


Appendix: Hieron and Polyzelus 

The dynasty founded by Gelon in Syracuse lasted not quite twenty years, 
from 485 to 466 (Diod. 11.38 and 68.5-7). Gelon left three brothers at 
his death - Hieron, Polyzelus, and Thrasybulus. Hieron and Thrasybulus 
both ruled Syracuse, Hieron from 478-67, Thrasybulus from 467 until his 
expulsion a year later. Polyzelus, of whose enmity with Hieron we learn 
from both Diodorus (11.48.3-5) and the Pindaric scholiast, 45 never ruled 
at Syracuse. The inscription that was found in 1896 with the charioteer 
of Delphi names, in the mutilated second of its two lines, Polyzelus as 
the dedicator. A different version of the first line is still legible in rasura 
beneath the emended line which has been inscribed over it. In the original 
Polyzelus was called I g'Aa? ... avaacroov; in the second version all reference 
to his kingship has been suppressed. 


44 / ... en delice il change son absence ...' The phrase is from Paul Valery's Le Cimetiere 
marin, a poem that takes its epigraph from Pythian 3. Another fine poem that shows 
the direct influence of the Third Pythian is Holderlin's hymn, Der Rhein: see the study 
by Seifert (1982-3). 

45 Drachmann Scholia 1.68 ad Ol. 2.29c. Diodorus and the scholiast agree on the 
essential point, that Hieron wished to get rid of Polyzelus by sending him to fight 
in a mainland war, but disagree on other points (e.g., whether Polyzelus actually 
went). 

Polyzelus and Gelon are never mentioned in Pindar's poetry - the situation at 
Syracuse was strikingly different from that at Acragas, where Theron and Xenocrates 
were on the best of terms and both patrons of Pindar. At Pyth. 1.48 the plural 
tvpiaKovTo is surprising immediately after the singular irapeyciv’ (referring to Hieron). 
No subject is expressed, but the reference is to the leaders at the battle of Himera where 
it is likely that both Polyzelus and Hieron were with Gelon. Line 79 is likewise vague, 
with the plural able to accommodate a Polyzelus and a Hieron who are not mentioned 
by name. 
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It may be inferred that Polyzelus came to rule in the ancestral Gela 
after Hieron succeeded Gelon in Syracuse. Polyzelus presumably prede¬ 
ceased Hieron. We do not know how or when he died. He disappears 
from the literary sources after the incident mentioned above: when Hi¬ 
eron tried to get rid of Polyzelus, he took refuge with Theron of Acra- 
gas, at once his father-in-law and son-in-law. This episode nearly led to 
the outbreak of war between the two royal houses but the strife was 
apparently composed peacefully and led to Polyzelus' establishment in 
Gela. 

474 was, in all likelihood, the year in which Polyzelus won the victory 
for which he dedicated the charioteer at Delphi. This is the date proposed 
by Chamoux 46 and it appears to be generally accepted. 47 The year cannot 
have been 482, certainly, for in that year Hieron, not Polyzelus, was 
lord of Gela. 478 is not so good a candidate as 474 since, as we have 
seen, it is the year of Hieron's accession in Syracuse, and Polyzelus may 
not have been securely established in the Geloan viceroyalty immediately 
upon Gelon's death and in time for the Pythian festival of that year. 
As guardian of Gelon's son and commander of the Syracusan army he 
may well have had designs on Gelon's Syracusan throne but found him¬ 
self forced by events to take Gela as a consolation prize (that it was a 
second-best that he only grudgingly accepted is suggested by the stories 
of his falling-out with Hieron and his appeal for help to Theron). In 
470 Hieron was the quadriga-victor. This victory is recorded in the First 
Pythian. 

Two supreme masterpieces - the Third Pythian and the Charioteer of 
Delphi - may well date, then, from the same year. It adds a certain piquancy 
to our contemplation of either or both if we consider the possibility that one 
issues from defeat, the other from victory in the equestrian games at Delphi 
in 474 and that the works commemorate two hostile brothers. Wilamowitz 
aptly remarked that the chariot victory of Theron of Acragas in 476, being 
a more splendid victory than Hieron's with Pherenikos in the same year, 
was something that Hieron cannot have contemplated without envy. 48 His 
envy must have been even greater in 474 when, no victor himself, he 
contemplated the victory of his hated brother. It is sometimes believed 
that it was Hieron who, since he survived Polyzelus, was responsible for 
the re-writing of the inscription in such a way as to exclude reference to 


46 F. Chamoux 1955: 26-31. 

47 See, e.g., Woodford 1986: 86; Mattusch 1988: 127 ff. 

48 Wilamowitz 1922: 237. 
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any kingship of Polyzelus. 49 He could not, of course, eliminate the reference 
to the victory which the charioteer proclaims. 

The praise-poet regularly sees it as his duty to counter the c pdovos that 
attends the victor. Pindar's sense that Hieron was the victim of envy that 
worked from within as well as from without may have contributed to the 
general darkness of the poems in his honour. 


49 E.g., Mattusch 1988: 127 ff. n48. Jeffery (1961: 266) thinks that the change was made 
by the Geloans about fifteen years after the date of the original inscription. 

I am grateful to an anonymous referee for valuable criticisms and suggestions. My 
thanks are also due to Professors C.I.R. Rubincam and M. B. Wallace and to Mr Robert 
Nickel for much helpful discussion. 



JASON 

AND 

CHEIRON: 

THE MYTH 
OF PINDAR'S 
FOURTH 
PYTHIAN 

\ -n- othing from the extant remains of Greek lyric is more impressive 

1\\ than Pindar's Fourth Pythian Ode. It is the longest complete poem 
JL \J remaining from the period between the epic and Attic tragedy. 
Even in the Pindaric corpus it stands unique in its length and unsurpassed 
in its brilliance. Thirteen full triads make it well over twice as long as 
its closest rivals, which have only five. Of these thirteen triads eight are 
devoted to the story of Jason and the Argonautic expedition. This, the 
first surviving version of the myth in European literature, is told with an 
amplitude of detail astonishing for Pindar. Moreover, the notorious diffi¬ 
culties of the Pindaric style - allusiveness, extreme compression, subtlety 
of transition - are, if not totally absent, less sensed than elsewhere, and the 
intrinsic interest of the story, ever one of the most popular of the Greek 
myths, combines with the vividness of the individual scenes to produce an 
effect especially splendid. Pindar has given us other poems equally dazzling 
within a smaller compass, perhaps, but no other where the impression left 
by the central myth is so memorable. 

And yet, despite the relative absence of obscurities in a poem of such 
proportions, real problems have arisen when critics have attempted to relate 
the myth of the poem to the occasion of its composition and performance. 
If we are not to agree with the scholiast that the work simply suffers from 
a lengthy digression which occupies the bulk of the poem, 1 or to abandon 
with Wilamowitz the attempt to seek any unity in the work, 2 we must try 

First published in Phoenix 29.3 (1975) 205-13. 

1 Drachmann Scholia 2.92. 

2 Wilamowitz (1922: 384) speaks of 'die lange Erzahlung der Argofahrt, in jeder 
Hinsicht ein Hors d'oeuvre, von der sich Pindar doch nur wieder gewaltsam zu Kyrene 
zuriickfindet, 261.' See also his further comments 392. 
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to understand the function of the myth in its context. About the addressee 
of the ode and the reason for its composition we know a fair amount, most 
of it ascertainable from the words of the poet himself. A brief rehearsal of 
the known facts will be helpful here. 

Pythians 4 and 5 were both written to commemorate the victory of 
King Arkesilas of Cyrene in the chariot race at Delphi in 462 bc. The Fifth 
Pythian is, correctly speaking, the actual victory ode for the king. The 
Fourth, a much longer poem, says almost nothing about the victory. The 
victory is, in fact, only the ostensible reason for the ode - the real reason, 
which emerges in the last two triads, being to advance a plea on behalf of 
a banished subject whose name, Damophilos, is told to us by the poet in 
line 281. 3 Damophilos, it is clear from the poem, had spent part of his exile 
in Thebes, where he had known Pindar (299) and had enlisted the poet's 
support in his attempt to secure his recall to North Africa. It is unclear 
whether the ode was commissioned officially by a member of the royal 
house, in which case Pindar will have taken advantage of the opportunity 
to introduce something which his patron is unlikely to have requested, 4 or 
whether it was a peace offering on a magnificent scale from the refugee 
who had himself asked for the poem and paid the poet. 5 

It is precisely this plea for the recall of a political exile with which 
the poem ends that makes the choice of myth somewhat surprising. King 
Arkesilas claimed descent from one of the Argonauts, Euphemus: hence the 
tale of the quest for the Golden Fleece is legitimately part of the history 
of the royal house of Cyrene. 6 Euphemos, of no particular importance in 
other accounts of the voyage of the Argo, is especially prominent in the 


3 The common belief (see, e.g., Boeckh 1821: 264-05; Wilamowitz 1922: 376) that 
Damophilos was a kinsman of the king rests entirely on a notice in the scholia 
(Drachmann Scholia 2.103): -qv 5e avra) k ai tt pos yevovs. It may be nothing more than 
an inference based on the fact that the poet emphasizes the relationship between Jason 
and Pelias, the two chief figures in the central portion of the myth (e.g., lines 142-5). 
But the notice is unclear, for clvtlo can and has been taken to mean that Damophilos 
was related to Pindar (see Wilamowitz 1922: 376, esp. n2). The exact nature of the 
rebellion in which Damophilos was involved is unclear too. Some, seeing significance in 
the name of the exile, have assumed that it was a democratic rebellion (e.g., Wade-Gery 
and Bowra 1928: 102); others (Gildersleeve 1885: 278) have believed that it was an 
aristocratic uprising. The latter view has found recent support from Chamoux 1953: 
195-8. 

4 Chamoux 1953: 178-9. 

5 Gildersleeve (1885: 278), who also thinks (280) that an ode of such length must have 
cost a fancy price. 

6 Boeckh (1821: 281) argued that Damophilos was descended from Jason, thereby seeking 
to establish an even stronger link between the myth and the occasion of the poem. 
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Pindaric version. It is he who, on the return of the Argonauts with Medea 
from Colchis, receives from a mysterious stranger in North Africa a clod of 
earth, which betokens a return by his descendants to that continent. Much 
of the first three triads of the poem is an explanation, cast in the form of 
a prophecy by Medea to the crew of the Argo, of just how the pledge will 
be redeemed in the colonization of Cyrene by Battos of Thera seventeen 
generations later (10). And eighth in line from Battos is the ruling monarch 
whom Pindar addresses. 

The theme of return (nooro?) is certainly emphasized throughout the 
poem. We hear of the return of the Argonauts to their fatherland (32), 
of the desire of the soul of Phrixos to be escorted back to the country 
whence he departed on the miraculous Golden Ram, much against his 
will (159-62), of the desire of Jason to be reinstated on the throne of 
his ancestral kingdom which he too had been forced to leave (109-16). 
Even the colonization of Cyrene is seen as a return to a Promised Land, 7 
perfectly appropriate in a poem which ends with an appeal for the recall of 
an exile to his native land. But herein lies the difficulty. For the mythical 
paradigm which Pindar proposes to his audience appears to be that of a 
chivalrous young hero deprived of his rights by a tyrannical king. A prima 
facie identification of King Arkesilas with King Pelias and of Damophilos 
with Jason seems almost inevitable. It also seems intolerable, of course, for 
Arkesilas is hardly likely to have been delighted with a pointed suggestion 
that in banishing a countryman he has behaved as did Pelias in dispatching 
the gallant Jason on a mission meant to ensure that the king need never 
again be troubled by the meddlesome upstart. 8 

Commentators have not ignored this problem. Indeed, much of the 
modern criticism of the poem has been concerned with attempting to show 
that the import of the myth is not offensive to the addressee. In Jason 
we have the most detailed portrait in all of Pindar. Is he a type of the 
exiled Damophilos longing to be restored to his patrimony, as a naive 
reading might imply, or can we see in him an idealized version of the 
king? Those who have been inclined to see Damophilos in Jason have 
been at pains to point out the harsh lesson that Arkesilas might learn 
from Pindar's presentation. Boeckh, for instance, while insisting that no 
invidious comparison of Damophilos and Arkesilas was intended by the 


7 The vocttos theme is noted by Burton (1962: 168, 173) and by Ruck and Matheson 
(1968: 19). 

8 Gildersleeve, in a slightly different context (the interpretation of the parable of Oedipus 
at lines 263-70), notes that the equation of Arkesilas and Pelias, Damophilos and Jason 
is 'monstrous' (1885: 302). 
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myth, still thought that Pindar was showing the king an example of a 
tyrant come to a bad end at the hands of one deprived of his rights and 
sent away, and was warning the king against duplicating the fate of Pelias. 9 
Those, and in recent years they have been the majority, who have looked 
to find the possible links between Jason and Arkesilas have emphasized the 
character of the Pindaric hero rather than the personal opposition between 
the two chief figures in the myth: Jason is courteous and conciliatory and 
bases his claim to the throne on divine right (105—8), as do the Battiads of 
Cyrene (51, 63, 260). 10 

It is not surprising that commentators should have sought to explain 
the similarities between the mythical exempla of Jason and Pelias and 
the principals in the quarrel in Cyrene. For there is an obvious parallel 
of situation between the two pairs. In addition there is the necessity of 
accounting for Pindar's way of telling the story of the voyage of the 
Argo. Pindar in the Fourth Pythian comes closer, it is true, than does 
any other Greek poet in any surviving work to answering Quintilian's 
famous description (10.1.62) of Stesichorus as clarissimos canentem duces 
et epici carminis onera lyra sustinentem , but despite the epic theme and 
unusual length of this choral ode the treatment of the myth is totally 
lyric and characteristically Pindaric, with the story told in a succession 
of tableaux vivants rather than by discursive, ongoing narrative. And at 
the very heart of the poem we find Jason facing Pelias. Far from avoiding 
any confrontation between the two, Pindar elevates their encounter to a 
position of pre-eminence in his long poem. It is the main canvas in an 
exhibition of pictures paraded before our eyes and the one which King 


9 Boeckh 1821: 264-5, 281. So too Mezger 1880: 219: 'wie nahe lag die Gefahr, 
dass der verbitterte Verbannte einem kiinftigen Aufstand in Kyrene seine machtige 
Unterstiitzung lieh, wenn er plotzlich wie Jason zuriickkehrte.' 

10 The views of the nineteenth-century critics are conveniently summarized in Mezger 
1880: 204-5. Of more recent critics, Wilamowitz (1922: 384-5) sees no special 
connection between the myth and the plea for Damophilos' recall. Norwood (1945) is 
equally silent on the matter; so too are Farnell (1930-2), Meautis (1962), Bowra (1964). 
Lattimore (1948: 19-25) sees the dominant motif as one of the folly of delay and, with 
this, the necessity of decisive action at the opportune moment: the restoration of Jason's 
patrimony, like that of Damophilos, has been too long put off (22-3). But Lattimore 
warns against the identification of Jason with Damophilos that this might seem to 
imply. By offering Jason as a model of gentlemanly behaviour for the king Pindar 
more than redresses the balance (23-4). So too Burton 1962: 168, who in addition feels 
it necessary to warn against the temptation to read the myth as a parable. Despite 
Burton's warning, and with obvious awareness of the inherent difficulty, Sandgren 
(1972: 12-22) pleads, albeit briefly, for the Jason = Damophilos, Pelias = Arkesilas 
theory as 'noch einiger Gedanken wert' (18). 
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Arkesilas, like ourselves, will probably have found most impressive. 11 The 
two figures, Jason and Pelias, are held up for the king to view and he 
is left to reflect on them. If analogies could be sought between the an¬ 
tagonists of the legendary past and those of the contemporary dispute in 
Cyrene, the two portraits could equally well be viewed per se, without 
necessary external reference. Or, at least, the only reference might be 
left for the king to create by voluntary association, through similarity 
of behaviour, with one or other of the two actors in the central tableau. 
This too would be in the best Pindaric manner. At the very end of the 
First Pythian, addressed like the Fourth to a reigning monarch on the 
fringes of the Hellenic world, Pindar had offered the examples of Croesus 
and Phalaris to Hiero for his consideration. There we have only brief 
sketches, not the full portraits of the Fourth Pythian. But their import, 
and Pindar's preference, are clear enough. Croesus is remembered with 
affection while posterity accords only its hatred to Phalaris. Hiero may 
be remembered either way and is fully free to choose which reputa¬ 
tion he will enjoy. Not dissimilarly, Arkesilas has two models set before 
him. 

It is likely that Arkesilas will have found the picture of Jason more 
attractive than that of Pelias. 12 Is there any indication that Pindar is asking 
the king to take Jason to heart in a special way, or does he simply leave him 
to contemplate the alternatives without deliberately nudging him in one 
direction? In the First Pythian the poet's priorities would be evident even 
without direct recommendation of one choice over the other. The pictures 
speak for themselves. 

So they do in the Fourth Pythian, to a great extent, but there is some¬ 
thing very particular that Pindar and Jason have to say to Arkesilas that 
commentators have generally not noticed. That this is something dear to 
both Pindar and Jason there can be little doubt, for they both tell us as 
much. 


11 Duchemin (1967: 98) compares the ode to a Doric pediment with the statues of Pelias 
and Jason centrally placed. Chamoux (1953: 190) divides the myth into four sections, 
the first of which, the visit to Pelias (lines 71-168), is, he remarks, as long as the other 
three together. 

12 The first words of Pelias (97-100) are generally taken as disrespectful if not positively 
insulting and have, more than anything else in the poem, cast Pelias in an unfavourable 
light. But there is room for doubt whether they should be so taken: see Shorey 
1930: 280-1, Burton 1962: 155. If Shorey is correct and Pelias' words are not 
uncomplimentary, the comparison between Pelias and Jason is not so invidious as that 
between Croesus and Phalaris in the First Pythian. 
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Jason begins and ends his first speech with mention of the centaur Che- 
iron. His very first concern is to state that he is proud bearer of Cheiron's 
teaching; his last words introduce Cheiron again, this time not as the one 
who gave him his education but as the figure who was responsible for his 
very name (102, 119): 

<1 >apu 6i8acr/<aA.tcu' Xipawos oiaeiv. 

(j>T]p be p.e delos ’I aaova KLK\r\aKiM’ npoaavha. 

The exact nature of the teaching of Cheiron has been variously inter¬ 
preted. The scholiast understood it to be 77 akydeia ; 13 Gildersleeve took it to 
be 'reverence for Zeus, and reverence for one's parents,' using Pyth. 6.23-7 
to shed light on this passage. 14 No doubt Cheiron, as the great preceptor 
of young heroes, did include truth and reverence for gods and parents in 
the curriculum of his academy. To these might be added good manners in 
dealing with the fair sex, for Jason goes on to say in his speech that he has 
never behaved churlishly or spoken in a manner offensive to the mother, 
the wife, or the daughters of Cheiron. 

But Pindar informs us in two other poems about Cheiron's teaching, 
and it seems clear that one aspect of it was of outstanding significance to 
him. In the sublime Third Pythian, intended to console the ailing Hiero 
of Syracuse, Pindar mentions the education of Asclepius at the hands of 
the old centaur. Apollo snatched his son from the womb of Coronis on her 
funeral pyre and committed him to Cheiron's care (45-6): 

Kal pa viv Mdyyprt <p<=pwv Trope Kevravpw biba^ai 
Troh.vTrijpoi’as avdpwTroKTiv iaadai voaov s 

It is precisely this act of healing that Pindar himself would like to be able 
to perform for Hiero with the gift of the poem which he is offering him. In 
the Third Nemean we are told (43 ff.) of the education of Achilles, another 
of Cheiron's distinguished pupils. Pindar says, in a particularly revealing 
passage (53-5): 


13 Drachmann Scholia 2.123. 

14 Gildersleeve 1885: 291. As Gildersleeve remarks (318) the passage in the Sixth Pythian 
in all likelihood alludes to the 'Yi toOtjkcu Xetpwvos or Precepts of Cheiron, a series of 
didactic aphorisms attributed to Hesiod. Almost nothing of this work has come down to 
us: Merkelbach and West (1967) give only one direct quotation as certainly from this 
work (fr. 283), lines preserved by the scholiast on the Sixth Pythian. On the 'Y'lrodfjK.cu 
Xeipiovos see Jaeger 1945: 25, 194. 
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j3advpf)Ta Xipwv rpatpc \idivw 
’I acrov’ tvhov Ttyti, Kal ZireiTtv 'AaKXaiuov, 
tov (pappa.Kwi> 8t'6a£e pa\aKO\opa vopov. 

Once again he mentions healing as the teaching of the master. And he 
reminds us that Jason was educated by the same tutor as was the god 
of healing. The tradition that Cheiron taught healing to his pupils is 
well established: in the Iliad we are told that Achilles learned about pma. 
(p6.ppa.Ka from Cheiron (11.832), 15 as did Asclepius (4.218-19). Healing, 
then, appears to have been a regular part of Cheiron's teaching. 

It has often been remarked that Jason's very name calls attention to this 
aspect of Cheiron's instruction. 16 That the name Jason meant 'The Healer' 
for Pindar seems quite likely from the consideration that Pindar's Cheiron 
not only taught the art of healing but also chose the name to be worn by 
the bearer of his teaching. 17 

Names were fraught with meaning for Pindar. In the Fourth Pythian 
Medea alludes to her skill and her name [pribecnv ... apois, 27) just as does 
Jason. 18 The name of Cheiron appears to have been a nom parlant for the 

15 Cf. too the red-figured kylix by Sosias, ca 500 bc, in the Staatliche Museen, Berlin, 
with Achilles tending the wound of Patroclus: Grant and Hazel 1973: 317. 

16 E.g., Kirk 1970: 159; Brelich 1958: 117, 197, who argues that the cult of Jason is in 
origin one of healing, hence the name of the hero. So too Jessen 1916: 759: 'Der 
Name (von laaQat) kennzeichnet I. als alten Heilgott ..., wie man schon im Altertum 
erzahlte, Chiron habe I. die Heilkunst gelehrt and ihm den Namen I. = iarpos gegeben 
(Pind. Pyth. IV 119 nebst Schol. 211; Schol. Apoll. Rhod. I 554).' Pinsent (1969: 79) 
calls attention to the famous kylix by Douris in the Museo Gregoriano Etrusco in the 
Vatican: 'if Jason was swallowed and regorged by the snake it suggests that his quest 
was, as befits a man whose name is "Healer," for immortality, and that he ... died and 
was rejuvenated. Vases ... often depict earlier versions of a myth than are preserved in 
the literary tradition.' 

17 Corroboration is offered by the scholiast (Drachmann Scholia 2.127): irapo iarpos r\v, 
tov €KTpa(f>evra m t avrov fapwvvpLws ’I aaova tKaXeat tt apa tt]v laaiv. Nowhere in Pindar 
is it suggested that Cheiron chose the names of his other wards. It is all the more 
likely, then, that the name deliberately assigned has special meaning. Apollodorus 
(3.13.7) claims that the centaur gave Achilles his name of 'Not Lips' (from a-privative 
and yciXr] dips') because the child fed on the entrails of wild animals, and had never 
put his lips to the breast. This grotesque explanation appears to be original with 
Apollodorus. 

18 Other obvious examples of punning are (aOeiov Upwv eiTMVvp.e i rdrep of fr. 105 Snell 3 
and the name Iamos of Ol. 6 (from ids, 47, and lov, 55). For other interesting 
possibilities see Norwood 1945: 125 (on 'lcrp,rivLov) and 131 (on Oripwv). Lloyd-Jones 
(1973: 129, esp. nll7) discusses the tremendous significance Pindar attributes to 
names, while Sandgren (1972: 14-15) points out that Jason, in his first speech to 
Pelias, carefully avoids announcing his name until the very end, thereby giving a 'fast 
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poet too: it is hard to escape seeing an allusion to Cheiron's name in the 
HaKaKOxetpa of Nem. 3.55. 19 That Cheiron's name actually does come from 
the word yet p is generally accepted. 20 Pindar's etymology is thus perfectly 
correct. It would matter little if it were not, though, for what is important is 
only what he appears to have seen in a name, not the philological accuracy 
of the derivation. 

Cheiron, He of the Skillful Hands, is the teacher of Jason, The Healer. 
A pupil of Cheiron's will be adept in the work of hands and it is very likely 
that his skill will be therapeutic. 21 And so there is a wonderful resonance 
to the words of the poet when he addresses Arkesilas directly (270-1): 

icrcl S’ iaTTip €7TLK.cup6TaTOs, Tlcuav re aoi npa efraos 

Xpr] ixakaKav ye'pa 7Tpoaj3dkkovTa rpainav eA/ceos ap(f)i7Tokeiv 

TarTjp recalls Tacrooz; and piakaKav yepa, like /aaAa/cdyetpa of Nem. 3.55, the 
§t§ao-/<Ata, indeed the very name, of Cheiron. 22 The laying-on of hands is 
apposite to Arkesilas not so much because 'his kingdom of Libya is the 


mystische Bedeutung' to his revelation. Sandgren does not suggest what that meaning 
might be. 

19 Cf. Bury 1890: 56. 

20 E.g., Robert (RE 3:2302), Frisk 1970: 1083. Among modern editors Snell-Maehler and 
Bowra print Xipcov, Turyn Xetpuv in the text of Pindar. Both appear to be attested 
forms even before Pindar's time: see Kretschmer 1919: 58-62, West 1966: 431. 

21 Robert (RE 3.2302) calls Cheiron 'der Gott der schmerzmildernden, kunstgewandten 
Hand.' The work of hands that Cheiron taught could be the alleviation of pain, but it 
could also be the skills of hunting or spearmanship in the case of an Achilles, as the 
passage from Nem. 3 proves. It is interesting to observe that in the Ninth Pythian 
Apollo asks Cheiron if he may lay his hand upon Cyrene (36): data K.kvrdv x^P a 0L 
TTpoaeveyKelv. Apollo is, throughout this passage, another young pupil of Cheiron's, 
as Woodbury (1972: 561-73) has pointed out. Is this further proof of the fact? For a 
pupil of the centaur will best show his education by the use he makes of his hands. 

H. Frankel (1962: 503 n4) has suggested that the word andpavTOs which Apollo uses 
of the akiad of the maid Cyrene at line 35 of this passage means 'unerfiillbar': the 
virginal Cyrene, like Atalanta in a strikingly similar passage in Theognis (1287-1294), 
has hitherto shunned marriage, the natural tc'Aos of women. She is thus 'unfulfilled,' as 
we would put it, and the god is proposing to remedy the girl's deficiency by translating 
her to North Africa where she will bear him a child. On this interpretation the context 
of Apollo's questions at Pyth. 9.35-7 would be medical, for the laying-on of hands 
would heal or make whole. But even if Frankel's interpretation of airdpavTOs is not 
accepted, we still see Apollo making an inquiry of the master with regard to a matter 
of yeLpovpyia. 

22 Of commentators only Fraccaroli (1894: 410) is aware of the significance of Jason's 
name for this passage. He does not, however, make anything of the probable allusion 
to Cheiron. 
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mythological child of that Epaphos who was born of Io by the touch of 
Zeus,' 23 but because Arkesilas can show himself to be in fact what Jason 
is in name - a healer - and can reveal, through the use of his hands, the 
teaching of Cheiron. The wound on which he is asked to place his hand 
is a wound in the body politic. 24 He can make that body sound again by 
recalling and being reconciled to Damophilos, himself suffering from the 
terrible disease [ovkopevav vovcrov, 293) of exile as a result of his quarrel 
with the king. 

Cyrene was famous in antiquity for its physicians. It is noteworthy that 
Apollo is called Ylcnav, or Healer, in the Fourth Pythian (270) and that its 
companion piece, the Fifth, mentions the healing power of Apollo of Cyrene 
(63-4). Herodotus says (3.131) that the physicians of Cyrene were the most 
renowned in the Greek world after those of Croton, 25 and a fine bas-relief, 
dated by Chamoux to the second quarter of the fifth century, thus exactly 
contemporary with the Fourth Pythian, shows a doctor healing a patient 
by the imposition of hands on the patient's shoulder. 26 The mysterious 
plant silphium which made the fame of Cyrene in antiquity from the very 
foundation of the city and which even appeared on its coins was noted in 
particular for its medicinal properties. 27 There is a special appropriateness 
to the introduction of the healers Jason and Cheiron into the myth of the 
Fourth Pythian, for the art of healing appears to have been held in high 
honour in the kingdom of Arkesilas. In the Seventh Olympian Pindar had 
let the images of growth and flowering control much of the myth and his 
choice of language, for these images had special meaning on the Island of 
Rhodes where the Ode was to be performed. 28 Perhaps it was his knowledge 


23 Ruck and Matheson 1968: 25. Medea mentions Epaphos at line 14, it is true, but it is 
Aeschylus (PV 848-52), not Pindar, who suggests an etymology for the name. In the 
Ninth Pythian, where the motif of touch is often repeated (11, 120, in addition to 36), 
no mention is made of Epaphos. 

24 The word cAkos was first used in a metaphorical sense by Archilochus, fr. 13.8 West: 
see Gerber 1970: 18. Archilochus also uses the word iaaOcu with reference to what we 
would consider a non-physical wound, fr. 11 West. 

25 Some editors consider this passage an interpolation, either a later addition by Herodotus 
himself or the work of a scholiast. See How and Wells 1.297. The lines are in all the 
manuscripts. 

26 Chamoux (1953: 363-8 and Pi. XXII.3) has a thorough discussion and photograph of 
the work. 

27 Chamoux 1953: 246-63. 

28 On Rhodes as a rose plant see Norwood 1945: 138-45; Duchemin 1955: 240-1; Lawall 
1961: 33-47; Young 1968: 69 ff., esp. 76; Verdenius 1972: 117, 119. All critics accept 
some connection between growth and flowering and the island of Rhodes in Ol. 7, 
though some see it as much more pervasive than others. 
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of the importance attached to healing in Cyrene that led him to tell the 
story of the quest for the Golden Fleece in the manner he did . 29 

We shall never know what was Arkesilas' reaction to Pindar's tale and 
ensuing plea. But whether he found it agreeable or distasteful, the Fourth 
Pythian must have given him much to think about. And if he listened 
attentively he will have understood just how much Pindar was offering 
him. After all, to Fiiero of Syracuse the poet had been able to offer 
immortality but no cure for his immediate affliction. Cheiron was dead, 
Asclepius was dead, and all hope of a healer was vain. King Arkesilas of 
Cyrene enjoys the same immortality as Hiero of Syracuse. And thanks to 
Pindar he could also derive the comfort of knowing that the power of heal¬ 
ing, transmitted from the old centaur to his pupils, was alive and present 
in his own hands. 


29 It is noteworthy in this respect that Medea is referred to as (f)appaKcoaaLcr\ 221, and 
irap^appaKov, 233, and that the Argonauts seek a (pappaKov ... aperas, 187. 



CYRENE 

AND 

CHEIRON: 
THE MYTH 
OF PINDAR'S 
NINTH 
PYTHIAN 


C yrene and its victors called forth Pindar's finest efforts. Pythians 
4, 5, and 9 are the longest complete poems in the Pindaric corpus, 
if we judge length by the number of lines in our modern editions. 
But they are not merely of exceptional length. They are of particular beauty 
too, and critics have been unanimous in their praise of the Cyrenean odes, 
far fewer in number than the Sicilian or Aeginetan poems but equally 
impressive as a group. Of the three poems two (Pythians 4 and 5) were 
composed for King Arkesilas, victor in the chariot race in 462 bc. The third 
was written twelve years earlier for Telesikrates, victor in the hoplite race. 
In all three there breathes a special grace, appropriate to the 'land of fair 
women' ( Pyth. 9.77), 'Aphrodite's sweet garden' ( Pyth. 5.24). 1 The Cyre¬ 
nean odes are all in major keys, just as the Syracusan are predominantly 
in the minor mode with their darkling myths of suffering and punishment 
(Tantalus in Ol. 1, Typhoeus in Pyth. 1, Ixion in Pyth. 2, Coronis in 
Pyth. 3). 

The Ninth Pythian is resonant with happy harmonies. In a major key, it 
might aptly be described as a sonata with extended coda: Exposition, Devel¬ 
opment, Recapitulation 2 in lines 1-78, with the last fifty lines introducing 


First published Phoenix 32.2 (1978) 91-104. 

1 Women figure largely in all three Cyrenean poems: see Norwood's remarks, 1945: 41. 
All references to Pindar are to the edition of A. Turyn (Cracow 1948). 

2 To press the musical analogy further, lines 1-13 form the Exposition with its two 
'subjects': first subject Telesikrates; second subject Cyrene, whose story is given 
economically in its main outline. Lines 14a-72 are the Development, the second subject 
elaborated and expanded. The Recapitulation of first and second subjects comes in 
lines 73-8: the son of Karneiades (first subject) is mentioned, followed by Cyrene 
(second subject), and with this the ode seems to come to a natural end. If the musical 
analogy seems forced, it might be pointed out that sonata form is really only a 
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new myths but familiar themes. The first three triads seem to form a 
complete poem. What follows is not so formal in its construction but is 
clearly related, through its imagery of vegetation and its motif of mar¬ 
riage, to what precedes. In the Fourth Pythian too the first three triads 
appear to constitute a well-rounded whole, a perfectly complete epinician 
in themselves. But there, because of the extreme length of the ode, the 
musical analogy is surely overture and following melodramma, not sonata 
with pendant coda. 

Of particular interest is the 'Development' section of the Ninth Pythian. 
For here we see Pindar at work transforming a story from the Hesiodic 
Eoiae or Catalogue of Women. Only two lines of the Eoia of Cyrene 
are preserved for us by the scholiast, hence we are unable to say with 
any certainty just what changes Pindar made in adapting his source. The 
most memorable parts of Pindar's lyric treatment - the scene of Cyrene 
wrestling with the lion on Mount Pelion and the conversation between 
the god Apollo and the centaur Cheiron - may or may not have been 
in the original. We have no way of knowing. One commentator, for in¬ 
stance, feels that the lovely scene of Cyrene's bare-handed combat with 
the beast cannot have formed part of the Eoia where it would have been 
'redundant and purposeless.' 3 It is thus Pindaric invention. Another in¬ 
fluential commentator feels that Apollo's encounter with Cheiron is, in 
Pindar, 'unnecessary' 4 and so must simply have been transposed wholesale 
from the Hesiodic catalogue. Critics have been troubled by the question 
of the central myth's relation to its source. More recently than the two 
Germans cited above, R.W.B. Burton has stated that two passages in Pin¬ 
dar's version of the story of Cyrene - her lineage and the cult-titles of 
her son Aristaeus - 'give the impression of undigested epic material.' 5 
The question is in all cases the same: What is intrinsic to Pindar's ver¬ 
sion and what is the source material that has been, perhaps pointlessly, 
incorporated? 6 


highly-wrought example of what is generally recognized as 'ring-composition' in 
archaic, especially Pindaric, poetry. Themes sounded at the outset are developed and 
then repeated for the listeners. Pindar, like Mozart, was meant to be heard, not read, 
and so it is not surprising that similar forms of composition should be natural to 
both. 

3 Drexler 1931: 464. 

4 Studniczka 1890: 41, followed by Malten 1911: 9. 

5 Burton 1962: 38. 

6 Even if there is some feeling in certain critics that Pindar has not completely assimilated 
his source, there is nonetheless no lack of admiration for the poem as a whole: see 
Burton 1962: 32, 59. 
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Since Pindar's relation to his lost source-material must remain a matter 
of conjecture for the most part, it may be more profitable to consider the 
story of Cyrene per se, as we find it in the Ninth Pythian and without 
reference to a work we no longer possess. External reference may help us, 
but only reference to other poems of Pindar. 7 Where we have Pindar's 
actual words, either in the Ninth Pythian or elsewhere, we may draw 
conclusions more satisfactorily than when we reconstruct lost sources. 

The Development section of the Cyrenean Sonata gives us the centaur 
Cheiron. Whether or not he was in the Hesiodic version he is certainly 
accorded extraordinary prominence in Pindar's poem. Thirty-seven lines 
(30-66) are devoted to him. He is summoned from his Thessalian mountain 
cave by the young god who marvels at Cyrene's strength and courage. He 
sanctions the union which Apollo so ardently desires, compliments him for 
his deference to age despite his omniscience, predicts the outcome of the 
union - the birth of Aristaeus in Libya - and concludes with a prophecy 
of the child's nurture and an enumeration of the names by which he will 
be known. 

Cheiron was obviously a figure of extreme importance to Pindar. Under¬ 
standably, for there is scarcely a more interesting figure in all of Greek myth. 

7 Young (1964) has criticized Hermann Frankel for seeking the 'unity' of Pindar in 
the whole corpus and not in individual poems (64-7). Young would treat each poem 
as a self-contained unity, not as a facet of a larger whole in which we can see the 
consistency of the poet's preoccupations and the continual recurrence of a few basic 
themes (Frankel's position). It is valuable to be reminded that each poem is a unit 
and that some internal consistency must be sought in individual Pindaric odes. But 
it is perhaps to be influenced excessively by the 'new criticism' or by F.R. Leavis 
to take poems as discrete units with no external reference, even to other works of 
the same poet. Modern poets too (W.B. Yeats and Wallace Stevens are outstanding 
examples) resist this sort of treatment. Pindar's style is extraordinarily allusive: 
he expects an enormous amount from his audience, but he supplies supplementary 
glimpses throughout his work of the way in which he is working in any particular 
ode. And so it seems legitimate to accept additional evidence from other poems 
that help to shed light on a particular passage in a particular poem. Lloyd-]ones 
(1971: 124) reminds us of something we all too often forget, that Greek myth 
was a 'vast, intricate and loosely coherent web' with all its parts interconnected. 

One part suggests another, and sometimes, especially in Pindar, we have the poet's 
own words in poems other than the one we are considering to help us understand 
a myth. The same is true of the parts of a Pindaric ode that are not myth, and 
Frankel is surely right to consider the whole Pindaric corpus as a 'vast, intricate 
and loosely coherent web,' with certain themes more obvious in the ensemble 
than in the parts. On this point see also the valuable remarks of Slater 1977: 

194. 
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Healer, prophet, teacher, he is in many respects a type of the poet himself, as 
the Third Pythian makes clear. As well as being preceptor of young heroes - 
Pindar mentions Jason in the Fourth Pythian, Achilles and Asclepius in the 
Third Nemean - Cheiron appears to be a model son, husband, and father, 
if we can believe Jason when he tells us the high standard of decorum and 
decency that obtained in the cave where the centaur lived with Philyra 
his mother, Chariclo his wife, and his unnamed daughters ( Pyth. 4.103-5). 
This unfailingly gentle and courteous relationship with women is most 
remarkable. 8 Also remarkable is his regular appellation in Pindar's poetry 
by his matronymic, Philyridas. Elsewhere in Greek myth only Apollo is 
regularly designated by a matronymic, and this is so unusual that the name 
Letoides has been used to argue the non-Hellenic origin of the god. 9 

Given his association with young heroes, it is not surprising to find him 
close at hand when the maiden Cyrene is displaying her heroic prowess. 
Apollo has apparently stumbled on the scene of her exploit (xi'ye, 27) but 
Cheiron lives nearby. And Cheiron, in fact, teaches exactly the skills in 
which Cyrene excels. She is a huntress [Pyth. 9.20-1). Cheiron teaches 
hunting: Nem. 3.41-7 describe the childhood of Achilles in the cave of 
Cheiron and the boy's precociousness in spearmanship and the chase. 
Cyrene is a wrestler with lions. This too is something in which, we learn 
from Pindar, Cheiron could give advice: it was the counsel of Cheiron that 
enabled Peleus to overcome the lion into which Thetis changed herself to 
avoid his embraces (Nem. 4.60-5). 

Other considerations suggest a natural connection with, or interest in, 
Cyrene on the part of Cheiron. As son of Philyra he is grandson of Ocean. 10 
Pindar explains in some detail - this is part of the 'undigested epic material' 
- that Cyrene's father Hypseus was a grandson of Ocean (Pyth. 9.14b). 
Here we can profitably compare Pindar's account with the Eoia on which 
the scholiast says he drew, for the two surviving lines are helpful: 

t) oh] QOiji Xapirwv airo KaWos eyoaca 
nyviLOv 7 rap’ vboop Kaky vahaKt Kvpyvy. 

8 For a discussion of the relations between men and women in Greek myth, see Slater 
1968. Gildersleeve (1885: 341) speaks of the 'refined environment' of Cheiron. 

9 Guthrie 1950: 83—4. Hermes is referred to as Mcu'tjs mos, but he has no matronymic 
appellation corresponding to Letoides. 

10 See Wendel 1958: 47-8 (scholion on A.R. 1.554). The scholiast's source is a lost 
Titanomachia. Pindar does not say that Philyra was an Oceanid, but he does not give 
any alternative parentage for her. Nor does anyone else. It is probably safe to assume, 
then, that Philyra was generally recognized to be a daughter of Ocean. 
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The Catalogue tells us merely that Cyrene dwelt alongside the Peneius 
river. Pindar tells us that Peneius was her grandfather and that Oceanus 
was her great-grandfather. 11 Pindar makes a genealogical relationship of 
what is only a geographical one in the epic material. And Cyrene thus 
becomes a relative of Cheiron. 

Further, Cyrene's father Hypseus is, we are told ( Pyth. 9.14a), king 
of the Lapiths. The Lapiths were famous in story and in art as the ene¬ 
mies of the centaurs, those wild and licentious centaurs descended from 
Ixion (Pyth. 2.40-7) and sharply distinguished from Cheiron. The west 
pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, contemporary with the Ninth 
Pythian and in all likelihood known to Pindar, shows the great battle of the 
Lapiths against the barbarous intruders at the wedding of Peirithous, like 
Hypseus a Lapith king, and Hippodameia. 12 The scholiast on Nem. 4.60, 
quoting Hesiod, 13 explains that the centaurs were suborned by Acastus 
to kill Peleus, and Pindar himself says that Cheiron saved Peleus from 
the trap laid for him. 14 It is not hard to imagine that Pindar, by taking 
the trouble to inform us that Cyrene's father was king of the traditional 
enemies of the centaurs, suggests a certain affinity with Cheiron, himself 
at odds with his more ferocious brethren: Cheiron and Hypseus are al¬ 
lies by virtue of the well-known principle that one's enemy's enemy is 
one's friend. The Lapiths themselves are described in the Ninth Pythian 
as Aamdav inrepOTTKaov (14a). It is difficult to say whether the adjective 


11 The Hesiodic lines do not preclude the possibility that Cyrene was granddaughter of 
Peneius, but this seems unlikely. The scholiast on Apollonius 2.498-527a (Wendel 
1958: 168) says: 

tu'cs 5e (pacn tt]v Kvprivrjv Ylr]veLOv 
Ovyarepa yeveaOat, Ka/«x>?- evep.ev yap Trap’ avrco 
6pep.p.aTa, ovkztl /cat OvyaTrjp avrov r)v. 

This appears to be a criticism of someone who, knowing the Hesiodic lines and reading 
more into them than was there, made Cyrene the daughter of Peneius. Since the 
scholiast merely repeats what the two lines of the Eoia state and does not go on to 
provide a genealogical relationship, he seems to imply that no descent from Peneius is 
specified in the source. It is interesting to note that Apollonius himself reverts to the 
simple geographical relationship we find in the Eoia: Cyrene lives e'Aos - irapa YItjvclolo 
(2.500). 

12 On the date, see Ashmole and Yalouris 1967: 7. At II. 1.263-8 Peirithous and Caineus 
are said to have fought with (pripaii> opeaKioouTL ; at II. 2.743 the enemies of Peirithous 
are called (frrjpas ... A ayyrievTas. Peirithous is the father of Polypoetes, one of two 
Lapiths mentioned at II. 12.128-30. 

13 Drachmann Scholia 3: 80-1; M.-W. fr. 209. 

14 Escher (1899: 2306) finds this the determining incident in Cheiron's biography: it was 
his rescue of Peleus that set him apart from the other centaurs. 
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simply suggests their recurrent troubles with their traditional enemies, the 
centaurs, or is used malo sensu to point to a certain savagery in their 
demeanour. 15 Either would be instructive. If the first meaning is intended, 
their quarrels with their troublesome neighbours are no doubt underlined; 
if the second meaning is the stronger, something is revealed about Cyrene's 
background. 

The relationship between Cheiron and Cyrene may be schematized as 
follows: 


Gaia 


Oceanus 


Peneius = Creousa 

I 

Hypseus 

I 

Cyrene 

Hypseus and Cheiron are both grandchildren of Ocean on one side, 
grandchildren of Gaia by their other parent. 

None of this is absolutely conclusive, but it does at least help us un¬ 
derstand why Pindar provides the genealogical information he does and 
points to a curious but real connection between Cheiron and Cyrene in 
Pindar's imagination. Most important of all, perhaps, is the bond created 
between the two by Pindar's use of the word ayporepos. Norwood glosses 
the word with his customary sensitivity: 'it regularly means "connected 
with the open country" (hypos'), often with a secondary notion of "hunting" 
(aypa).' 16 At Pyth. 9.6a Cyrene is called irapOevov ayporepav. The word is 
also used at Pyth. 3.4b of Cheiron himself: he is (pf/p’ ayporepov. There are 
only two further instances of the word in Pindar, once in a Cheironic 
context: Achilles, Cheiron's ward, fights with Keovreacnv ayporepoa at 
Nem. 3.44. The fourth and last instance of its use, at Ol. 2.60, remains 
an extremely vexed problem. 17 


Cronos = Philyra 

I 

Cheiron 


15 Rumpel 1883: 460 takes the word in a good sense; Slater 1969a: 521 translates 'insolent.' 

16 Norwood 1945: 130. Page (1955: 263-4) calls attention to the rarity of the word as a 
literary epithet. 

17 Attempts to explain the word in Ol. 2 (e.g., von der Miihll 1954: 55-6; Erbse 1960: 
27-31) remain unconvincing. One is tempted to accept Norwood's suggestion of a pun 
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Cheiron lives in the country, isolated and away from the society of 
even his fellow-centaurs. He is the supreme exemplar of civilized arts 
but he is also a beast of the wild wood to whom the adjective ayporepos 
may be applied. Geoffrey Kirk has a fascinating discussion of the place of 
the centaurs in Greek myth. He contrasts the licentious tribe at enmity 
with the sociable Lapiths and the SiKatoraros (7/. 11.832) Cheiron in an 
attempt to find the Levi-Straussian dichotomy between nature and culture, 
so basic to mythic thinking in all times and all places according to modern 
structuralists. 18 The mythopoeic imagination sends up binary or antithet¬ 
ical symbols and these, when decoded, reveal fundamental polarities and 
suggest a mediation. 

This is wonderfully suggestive, but just slightly out of focus if applied 
to Pindar. Cheiron and the other centaurs are polar opposites when viewed 
in relation to each other and Cheiron is therefore a symbol of justice 
and society. But when seen in relation to man, Cheiron, as Pindar sees 
him, is the bridge between the opposites. He is not one of the antithetical 
poles but a mediator between them. He may be civilized 'par excellence’ 
(Kirk's phrase) by comparison with other centaurs, but he remains wild 
( ayporepos ) 19 by comparison with man in society. Another set of polari¬ 
ties emerges in Levi-Strauss's investigation of the Pueblo Indians. 20 Here 
hunting appears to be a mean between warfare and agriculture, relying 
with the former on weaponry in order to kill and being with the latter a 
way of amassing food. 21 In the light of these polarities, or something quite 
like them, Cheiron can be seen to mediate as well. He teaches the use of 
weapons - weapons that may be used for martial or for peaceful purposes, 
in warfare as well as in hunting. The great ashen spear that Cheiron gave 
to Peleus (//. 16.143-4) was destined specifically <povov qj.jicvca r\pu>ifjtjLV. 


on Theron's name or to emend with Wilamowitz, for whom the word aypcorepav was 
'nonsense, arrant nonsense' (1922: 246 n3). 

18 Kirk 1970: Chapter 4, esp. 152 ff. 

19 Kirk 1970: 159. (apLevys, used of Cheiron at Pyth. 9.39, is intriguing in its ambiguity. It 
may mean 'inspired,' as it seems to mean when used of the prophetic Medea at Pyth. 
4.10, but it may also suggest 'wild': the word appears to be used of the savage tyrant 
Diomedes at fr. 169.35 (Snell-Maehler). 

20 Levi-Strauss 1963: 222. 

21 Burkert (1972) in sections 1 and 2 of Chap. 1 has interesting comments on the 
ambivalent position of weapons in the evolution of the species. Great problems ensue 
upon man's first learning to use weapons: 'intraspecific' aggression (aggression directed 
towards other men) must now be channelled outward against animals and the hunt 
must take precedence over internecine use of the newly acquired weapons. 
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Achilles learned spearmanship from Cheiron and turned his teaching to 
spectacular account in the carnage before Troy (Pindar even says at Nem. 
3.56 ff. that this was the purpose of his education). And Apollodorus 
mentions (3.13.6) that Cheiron fed Achilles on the innards of wild beasts. 
This may well derive from an epic source that is also reflected in Pindar, 
whose child Achilles drags cnhyaTa ... aa0p.aivovra back to Cheiron's 
cave. Why animals not yet dead unless the child was to feed on their 
living flesh? 22 Cheiron, though perhaps a hunter, is neither warrior nor 
conspicuous carnivore himself. In fact he appears to have been a gardener. 
Herbs found on Pelion near his cave were named after him: presumably 
they were important in the potions and poultices he taught Asclepius to use 
(. Pyth. 3.52-3). Cyrene, a huntress who has special affinities with Cheiron, 
uses her skills to protect her father's kine {Pyth. 9.23-4). In a word, Pindar's 
Cheiron seems to look both ways, whichever set of polarities we use. 

This throws considerable light on the juxtaposition of Cheiron and 
Cyrene. The enfant sauvage shuns the company of her fellows and do¬ 
mestic pursuits {Pyth. 9.18-19) to hunt aypiovs Or/pas. Cheiron, of course, 
understands this side of her well. He understands too that she is not yet 
fully civilized 23 and predicts her future in North Africa. Married, she will 
be fruitful, will know the rule of law in a country where she will, if 
she chooses, continue her hunting activities among a herding people (cf. 
NopaScop §<,’ dp.iA.ot’, 127-8, of the Cyreneans): 

wa ol yOovbs alaav 

avriKa awrekidew evvopov Soipijcrerat 

otlre irayKapiUAV (pvrcov vpi toivov ovt' ayz’oora dr/pun’ (58b-60). 24 


22 See Robertson 1940: 177-80. The centaur Pholus eats raw flesh (Apollodorus 2.5.4); 
perhaps Cheiron does too, though we nowhere hear that he does. 

23 It is interesting to note that "Aypios is the name of one of the centaurs at Apollodorus 
2.5.4. Is it too fanciful to imagine that Cyrene, defending the interests of her Lapith 
father, fought off the predatory centaurs and so showed herself as ally of the Cheiron 
who was himself at odds with them? Frankel (1962: 503 n4) points out the similarity 
between Pindar's Cyrene and Theognis' Atalanta (1288-1291), suggesting that both 
are taken from an identical archetype in Hesiod. Atalanta shot and killed centaurs who 
tried to rape her (Apollodorus 3.9.2.). 

24 Drexler (1931: 455-64) thinks that the story of Cyrene's fight with the lion is native 
to North Africa. Callimachus certainly thought so (Hymn 2.91-3). If so, it is a 
local Cyrenean legend that will in all likelihood have been transmitted to Pindar by 
Telesikrates when he presented his dossier to the poet he commissioned. Or Pindar may 
have visited Cyrene and heard the story there. Chamoux (1953: 169-73) argues that 
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Again Cheiron mediates. He knows both sides, nature and culture, solitude 
and civilization, foraging for food and the tendance of crops. He is expert in 
voyoi as well as being a -yporepos. At Nem. 3.53 he teaches tov (pa pyanon’ 
... vdjiov. And his short sermon to Apollo in the Ninth Pythian is, in 
fact, a lecture on voyos, on the traditional method of procedure for men 
and gods. Cyrene must move from the darkness into the light, from the 
shady glens of Pelion (35) to the golden halls of Libya (58, 71), from 
maidenhood to motherhood, from the lone struggle on the mountain 
(yovvav irakaioiaav , 28) to life in community, which she has hitherto 
shunned. 25 

If Pindar has taken special care to show a certain sympathy between 
Cheiron and Cyrene, he has also underlined the master-pupil relationship 
between Cheiron and Apollo in this ode. The matter has been convincingly 
discussed elsewhere. 26 What is particularly enchanting in the passage at 
26 ff. is the tone of intimacy and affection that characterizes the exchange 


Pindar had not yet visited Cyrene when he wrote the Ninth Pythian. He also excludes 
the possibility that Pindar could have seen a limestone sculpture of Cyrene wrestling 
with a lion on the Cyrenean treasury at Olympia. This work of art is generally accepted 
as one Pindar must have known: see, e.g., Burton 1962: 43. Chamoux argues (379-85) 
that this famous relief never existed: it was created by Studniczka (1890) and is the 
result of an overheated imagination arbitrarily misinterpreting hopelessly inadequate 
evidence. 

25 As a lone huntress who avoids society and marriage and who usurps an essentially 
masculine role, Cyrene is quite clearly immature: cf. the interesting article by 
Vidal-Naquet (1968: 49-64). According to Vidal-Naquet the ephebe must pass from 
his youthful condition in which his exemplars are the heroes, models of individual 
prowess, to membership in the hoplite phalanx where personal glory is subordinate to 
action in concert. The heroes of old remain the pattern for Pindaric athletes, of course, 
but one must remember the degree to which for Pindar prowess revealed in athletic 
victory is something performed for the common good (to y’kv £vvu> r ne r novap.ivov, Pyth. 
9.96). We see, in the Ninth Pythian, Cyrene's 'rites de passage.' Perhaps Telesikrates 
is at a similar time in his life. It is admittedly dangerous to extrapolate from Pindar's 
poetry to a supposed biography of the addressee of the poem (see below n38), but it is 
worth remarking that Telesikrates bears a certain resemblance to the boy Hippokles of 
Pyth. 10 (see Pyth. 10.59 with Gildersleeve's remarks, 1885: 355): i.e., Telesikrates is in 
all likelihood young. He is nonetheless a hoplitodromos, fully adult by Vidal-Naquet's 
criteria. D. Carne-Ross (1975: 180-1) aptly remarks that Apollo's wonder at the 
wrestling skill of the young Cyrene and his desire to marry her are echoed by the 
wonder of the women who watch Telesikrates at the games (100-4) and desire him 
as son or husband. Perhaps this parallel suggests that Cyrene and Telesikrates are of 
an age. 

26 Woodbury 1972. The discussion by Stefos (1975a: 48-58) throws no light on the 
subject; nor does his article (1975b). 
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between the god and the centaur and the courtesy with which Apollo, tem¬ 
porarily waiving his own omniscience, seeks advice from the great teacher. 
It is of small importance, ultimately, to be able to ascertain whether or 
not Cheiron was in the Hesiodic original. We see with ample clarity why 
he is in Pindar's poem. He possesses a pre-eminence and dignity before 
which even Apollo bows. He stands, in a way, in the same relation to 
both the youth and the maid to whose union he good-naturedly gives 
his approval, for he understands the young Olympian as he knows the 
huntress in the glades of Pelion. It is especially interesting to note the way 
in which Cheiron pays tribute to Apollo's knowledge. Totally in terms of 
nature: Apollo, says Cheiron, knows the number of leaves that the earth 
puts forth in spring, the number of sands that in the seas and in the 
rivers are driven before the waves and the gusts of the winds (47-50). 
Beautifully apposite to the young divinity who stands in the wilds before 
the cave of the ayporepos ! In the land of Libya another aspect of Apollo's 
personality will come to the fore. The centaur predicts the civilizing of 
Cyrene. That will take place in North Africa. Similarly, in Libya Apollo's 
knowledge will show another side, a side more closely linked with civiliza¬ 
tion. There is perhaps only one other passage in Pindar in which tribute 
to Apollo is so magnificently paid as in the passage in the Ninth Pythian 
in which Cheiron speaks. In the Fifth Pythian Apollo is the patron of the 
North African city. In this case the terms are especially appropriate to 
civilization: 


6 Kat fiapeiai’ voacov 

aKeCjUar’ avhpeaaL kcu yvvai^l veyei, 

7 ropev T£ Kidaptv, bibuxTL T£ Moiaav ois av edeAj] 
air6\tp.ov ayaydov 
« 7TjOam8a? evvopiav 

pvyOP T ap.<f>(TT€L 

yaintio v (63-9a) 27 

This is the Apollo of culture, as the Apollo of Pelion was the Apollo 
of nature. Pindar, then, in the Ninth Pythian looks at both the young 
lovers in the same light. It is the twilight of the Thessalian morning. And 
Cheiron sees them in this light too, Cheiron who understands all things 
that the future holds for bride and groom. Children, voyos, medicine, 

27 Healing is the teaching of Cheiron: see Phoenix 29 (1975) 205-13 [in this volume 
192-201], In this too, then, Apollo shows the teaching of the master. 
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prophecy: all are part of Cheiron's province. For the young couple they 
are still in the realm of potentiality, to be translated into the brightness 
of day with their translation to Libya. Apollo on Pelion is a Natur- 
mensch, ready to learn from Cheiron; in Cyrene he will be hymned 
as god of culture and civilization, bringer of evvojxia. Cyrene on Pelion 
is seen as a huntress. But even there she brings eip-qvq to her father's 
cattle through her hunting. The pastoral and agricultural side of her, 
incipient in Thessaly, will be fully revealed in North Africa where she 
will be Ttokvp-qkov Kai TTokynapiroTaTWi ... becnrcuvai’ yOovos (6b-7) and 
where her son Aristaeus will be a protector of flocks, ayyiarov orraova 
p-pkorv (66b), in a land of herdsmen. It is not so much a question of 
something being added as of something embryonic or not fully developed 
being brought to realization. The imagery of dark and light in the poem 
reinforces this. 

Cheiron's prophecy to Apollo ends with a prediction of the birth of 
Aristaeus. Here, as in the case of the relationship of Cyrene to Peneius, 
it does appear possible to say something definite about the relationship of 
Pindar to his source. Pindar's Cheiron says that the child will be brought 
to the Horae and to Gaia for nurture (62), that he will be called Zeus and 
Apollo, Agreus and Nomios (66-7). The names probably come from Hesiod, 
for Servius (on Virgil G. 1.14) says: Aristaeum invocat, id est Apollinis et 
Cyrenes filium, quern Hesiodus dicit Apollinem pastoralem. 28 Pastorcilem is 
in all likelihood a translation of No/tioi'. Apollonius (2.507) calls Aristaeus 
'Aypea Kai N optov too and it is likely that he is following Hesiod rather 
than Pindar here. 29 In Apollonius' account Aristaeus is brought back to 
Thessaly and nurtured in the cave of Cheiron. This incident may have 
been in the Hesiodic source. Certainly Apollonius did not find it in Pindar, 
who leaves the child in North Africa, the place of his birth, and makes 
the only connection of Aristaeus with Cheiron the prophecy put into the 
centaur's mouth. 

Lines 61-7 then, which at first appearance may seem an unassimilated 
chunk of source material, make excellent sense in terms of the movement 
of the poem. Aristaeus will bear his father's name, Apollo. Zeus' name is 
given to him too, and though this seems startling it at least calls to mind 
the place of his birth, the Aid? e^oyov ... kcittov (55). ’A ypea Kai N optov 
are perfect, for he is the child of the huntress (the word recalls a yporepav 


28 M.-W. fr. 216. Fr. 217, a recently discovered papyrus, may be the actual passage to 
which Servius is referring. 

29 See above nil for a clear instance of Apollonius' dependence on the Hesiodic 


source. 
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and aypiovs) in her new home, the land of Nomads and of vopos (59). 30 
The wild and the civilized meet in the child just as they do in Cheiron. No 
one, not even Apollo as he is presented in the Ninth Pythian, is so able as 
Cheiron to speak of the boy's birth. For he, like Cheiron, will be something 
of a mediator. 31 This is suggested by his names, his background, the place 
of his birth. 

It is also suggested by the names of his nurses. Pindar leaves Aristaeus in 
Libya in the charge of the Horae and of Gaia. Gaia is the great-grandmother 
of Cyrene and was especially prominent in the genealogical material at 
the beginning of the ode. 32 We are reminded of his mother's Thessalian 
descent, of her 'natural' side. The Hours, Alkt], Eip-qvr], and Ewo/ita 33 are 
especially suitable to civilization. Eiivop.LO. in particular is associated with 
Apollo in his role as patron of Cyrene and giver of culture (Pyth. 5.67). 
Again we discern how the details of a myth in Pindar may reinforce a 

30 No/xos in Pindar is the traditional belief or ordinance that binds members of a 
community: see Ostwald 1965: 127 ff. F. Heinimann (1945) discusses the occurrences of 
the word in Pindar and draws the same conclusion. No/xos is 'die traditionell gefestigte 
und geltende Ordnung' (71), always with overtones of community: 'vojjlqs ist ... das bei 
einer Gruppe von Lebewesen "Geltende"' (65). Cultural relativism could undermine 
the belief that there was any zso/xo? that applied to all men, but even when the absolute 
validity of i/6/xo? was challenged it retained a kernel of its initial meaning: it continued 
to apply to a group. The word zxo/xtos 'pastoralis,' comes from zxo/xos, which in turn 
comes from the same root nem- that produces voyos. The problem of the semantic 
relationship between the two words voyos and i ;o/xo? is notoriously difficult and no 
conclusive explanation has been advanced (see Heinimann 1945: 59-61; Laroche 1949). 
But perhaps the idea of community, especially of civilization, informs both. The 
'Neolithic Revolution' was the result of the herding and domestication of horned 
beasts and, with this, the cultivation of fodder. This produced the first sizable fixed 
communities. Palaeolithic man had been a hunter and consequently his social life was 
limited: 'it was only through the control of breeding of animals and plants that early 
man was able to ensure himself a reliable and readily expandable source of food and 
thereby establish a secure basis for cultural advance' (Clark 1962: 76-7). In other words, 
voyoi make cities possible and cities (civilization) are particularly prone to develop voyoi. 
Cf. Lloyd-Jones 1972: 56: 'as the polis developed, law and law-abidingness acquired a 
special sanctity.' In the Nomads we see a very special phenomenon, pasturing people 
without fixed homes: animal husbandry has not led to agriculture. There were Nomads 
in Cyrene and presumably the patronage of Cyrene's son extended to them. But at the 
same time it is emphasized that Cyrene's African settlement will be a city (Pyth. 9.71). 
Pindar, ever an advocate of civic virtue and life in community, makes no exception in 
the case of Cyrene. 

31 This structuralist view of Aristaeus Agreus and Nomios as a mediator between extremes 
is put forward by Detienne 1971: 18-19. Detienne sees Aristaeus as the mean between 
Orion (excessively savage) and Orpheus (unnaturally gentle). 

32 Tata? Ovyar-qp stands at the beginning of the epode of the first triad. 

33 Cf. Hesiod, Theogony 902. Pindar mentions them too at Ol. 13.6-7. 
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central theme. Cheiron is mediator between nature and culture. He gives 
his blessing to Apollo and Cyrene, both of whom will, in North Africa, 
show new, civilized facets of their personalities. The fruit of their union 
will be both 'Aypevi and Nd/xioy and nurtured by a plurality of goddesses 
that represent nature and culture just as Cheiron himself does. If Cheiron 
is forgoing his right to educate the child he is at least promising nurses 
who are fully adequate to their task. 

The contrast between nature and culture which the structuralists find 
so helpful in analyzing myth is not something of which the Greeks were 
themselves unaware. The distinction between nomos and physis, so dis¬ 
cussed by the sophists, is a very similar formulation of polarities. The 
sophistic debate is not one in which Pindar participated, 35 but the contrast 
between law or custom and nature, which in the late fifth century developed 
into a radical conceptual antithesis, is adumbrated in Pindar's Cheiron, 
a mythical figure in whom both terms of the antithesis are contained. 
The greatest attraction of the structuralist school is that it asks us to 
take myth seriously and to see it as a vehicle through which important 
and complicated issues are expressed. Myths are not simple entertainment 
nor the bumbling and inarticulate formulations of people who have yet 
to grow up and discover philosophy. Pindar's myths are not just purple 
patches that adorn his odes nor the product of a childish mind. 36 Pindar 
is a serious thinker whose thought is presented through poetry and myth. 
The figure of Cheiron seems to have haunted his imagination. With good 
reason, for Cheiron embodies something central to the thought of all men, 
if Levi-Strauss is correct. 37 

34 See Kirk 1970: 152. 

35 Ostwald 1965; Lloyd-Jones 1972. 

36 Norwood's phrase (1945: 184) is memorable: 'after his death it was no longer possible 
to think like a child and sing like an archangel.' 

37 Kirk's intriguing discussion of the centaurs (above, nl8) has a sequel in an equally 

fascinating discussion of Heracles as an embodiment of the nature-culture dichotomy in 
1974: 170 ff. Heracles is a figure in whom contradictions meet. He is a paradigm of raw 
brutality and a supreme culture hero. Pindar's fascination with Heracles is as great as 
his attraction to Cheiron: avrjp tls, o? 'Hpa/cAei aropa pp TreptfiaWa. he exclaims 

at Pyth. 9.90. These words are surely spoken by the poet, not, pace E.L. Bundy (1962a: 
18, esp. n43), by the victor. Bundy's analysis of the conventional elements in this 
catalogue is for the most part convincing, but his claim that 82 ff. is the second entry 
in the catalogue, a victory in the Iolaia at Thebes, and that 90-2b represent the third 
item, a victory in the Herakleia, is puzzling, there being only one known set of games 
at Thebes in honour of the two heroes: see the scholiast on Ol. 7, Drachmann Scholia 
1.232; Farnell 1915: 194; Peron 1970: 58-78. Just as Cheiron, prophet and healer, is 

a type of the poet, so is the suffering Heracles a type of the 0 . 0 X 77777 ?. He is also a 
fellow-Theban, and Pindar's preoccupation would be fully justified on these grounds 
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In the coda of the Ninth Pythian we are told of an ancestor of Tele- 
sikrates, one Alexidamos. He won a race, as did Telesikrates, and his prize 
was a bride. 38 Within the story of Alexidamos is told the story of the 
forty-eight daughters of Danaus who were, like Alexidamos' bride, won 
by their second husbands in a footrace. Is there a connection between this 
myth and that of Apollo and Cyrene? 

R.P. Winnington-Ingram thinks there is. He suggests that the moral of 
Pindar's poem is that 'the sexual relations of men and women should not 


alone. But perhaps Heracles fascinates Pindar because he, like Cheiron, is a mediator 
between nature and culture. Pindar knows Heracles' violence and is troubled by it 
(fr. 169 Snell-Maehler). But he also thinks of him as a great benefactor of humanity: 
see the prophecy of Teiresias at Nem. 1.60 ff. Heracles is a famous lion-wrestler: 
the first of his labours is the strangling of the Nemean lion. And perhaps his most 
important single exploit on behalf of mankind is his killing, in a wrestling-match, 
of Antaeus (Isth. 3/4.70-3). This took place in Libya, Cyrene's home. Pindar may 
allude to this in the Ninth Pythian: if line 110 is punctuated, with Turyn, V I pacra 
7 Tp'os ttoKlv 'Avtcllov, the reference is to the famous giant, not to a later namesake 
(cf. Gildersleeve 1885: 347). This punctuation is attractive because 1) 'Avtcllov now 
precisely defines the expression iTpos tioKlv, which by itself adds nothing to v lpaaa, 

2) Telesikrates is no longer the descendant of a monster, as he would be if 'Avtcllov 
modified Kovpav (110b), 3) it eliminates the chronological difficulty that so embarrassed 
the scholiast that he was forced to posit a second Antaeus, totally unknown elsewhere: 
see Chamoux 1953: 284-5. Antaeus' name means 'adversary,' pure and simple (cf. 
avTatLs at line 96 of Pyth. 9, unique occurrence of the word in Pindar). The akioLO 
ytpovTos of line 97 is Nereus, and this may hint at another wrestling-match. According 
to the scholiast on Apollonius (above, nlO) 315 (on 4.1396) Heracles' match with 
Nereus, who like the Thetis of the Fourth Nemean assumed a variety of forms to 
escape his antagonist, immediately preceded that with Antaeus. The same story is 
told by Apollodorus, 2.5.11. These possible allusions to Heracles the wrestler may 
be calculated echoes of Cyrene's wrestling. And it is remarkable to find Cheiron and 
Heracles both so important in the Ninth Pythian. Nowhere else does Pindar bring them 
together. 

38 The theme of winning a bride is central to the poem. Apollo wins a bride. Alexidamos 
wins a bride. Forty-eight suitors in Argos win brides. Commentators have thought that 
this insistence on the theme of marriage says something about the victor's private life 
(see Gildersleeve 1885: 337-8 for a critique of this view). But Telesikrates' bride is 
victory, which he brings back to Libya just as Apollo brought his bride back to North 
Africa: ayayom*, 78, seems to suggest this (cf. airayecrOaL, 123). For the active used 
rather than the more usual middle cf. Aeschylus PV 500. Just as Libya will welcome 
Apollo and Cyrene (Several ... TTpocfrpwv, 58-8b) so will Cyrene welcome Telesikrates 
and his bride (ev<j>pcov (k'fercu, 76). The Sefcrai of line 76 does not prove that the ode 
was performed at Thebes: see Gildersleeve 1885: 335, Bundy 1962a: 21-2, esp. n48. The 
future tenses with present meaning given by Bundy are all, with the exception of the 
Several of the present passage, in the first person, azmafa of Ol. 10.88 should be added 
to his list to strengthen the case for the use of a person other than the first in futures 
of this sort: see Schroeder 1922: 80. See also Slater 1969b: 86-94, esp. 88. 
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be based upon force, upon bia' 39 and thinks that this is just the lesson of 
the Danaid trilogy of Aeschylus too. 40 The trouble with this interpretation 
is that it assumes that Apollo is asking Cheiron's permission to go out and 
rape Cyrene and that he is dissuaded by the centaur from so doing. But 
there is no discussion in the poem of rape or force as the basis of sexual 
relations. 41 Similarity between the myth of Cyrene and that of the Danaids 
there undoubtedly is, however. In both cases, girls who have elected vir¬ 
ginity (and the use of weapons) 42 come to accept marriage. Rather than 
a single and simple-minded moral, 'wooing is better than rape,' we have 
two subtle myths that complement each other; girls who use murderous 
swords - there is something harsh and forbidding about them - become 
brides. The motifs heard in the coda are familiar, as they should be. But 
the composer knows variant harmonies and it is these we hear at the close. 


39 Winnington-Ingram 1969: 13. This is oddly re-evocative of L. Dissen's interpretation of 
the poem (1830: 302), though Winnington-Ingram's moral is general whereas Dissen's 
is levelled at the victor. Dissen found a 'summa sententia' or 'Grundgedanke' in each 
ode. His attempt to extract morals from the myths has been harshly dealt with: Young 
(1964: 7 ff.) considers it the most perniciously misleading theory in the history of 
modern Pindaric criticism; Norwood (1945: 76) is simply scornful. 

40 Winnington-Ingram 1969: 10. Mette (1963: 52-3) thinks that the Aeschylean trilogy 
may have ended with the marriage of the daughters of Danaus as in the Ninth Pythian: 
fr. 125 (Mette) would be a bridal song for the occasion. Garvie (1969: Chapter 5) finds 
that the material at our disposal allows no probable conjectures. 

41 See Woodbury 1972; Gildersleeve 1885: 337. 

42 The Danaids murdered their first husbands with swords, all except Hypermnestra who, 
juoi'oi/zacjjoi' ev Kokeco KaTaayplaa £Upos ( Nem . 10.6), spared Lynceus, and Amymone, 
whom Pindar appears to exclude also. The very mention of the Danaids would inevitably 
bring to mind their use of their swords on their first wedding night. Cyrene's sword 
flashes in the darkness too (21-6), like the swords of the Danaids. Death by the sword 
is a motif that is heard at 83-4a: Iolaus kills Eurystheus. His use of the sword, like 
Cyrene's, is to rid the world of a beast. Stroke of sword may do good or ill: cf. Frankel's 
comments (1962: 565) on Ol. 7 - the stroke of Neoptolemus brings death, that of 
Hephaestus life. 



PINDAR'S 
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N - o other poem of Pindar's has baffled the interpreter so much 
as this,' says Farnell of the Eleventh Pythian. 1 The problems 
are legion, as are the interpretations. What is the date of 
the poem? What is its relation to Aeschylus' Oresteia ? The principal 
difficulty perhaps (certainly the one that first strikes even the most ca¬ 
sual of modern readers) is the apparent inappropriateness of the myth. 
What place has this tale of murder and counter-murder in a poem of 
praise for a victor at Delphi? Not a few commentators, beginning with 
the scholiast, 2 have found some consolation for their bafflement in the 
fact that Pindar accuses himself of irrelevance as soon as he has told his 
story, and they are content with the poet's own admission of incompetence 
(38-40): 


Truly, friends, I have been whirled along 
ever since 

the road divided - 

all was well till then; 
or was it a sudden gust 
blew me off course 
like a boat at sea? 3 


First published in Martin Cropp, Elaine Fantham, S.E. Scully (eds), Greek Tragedy and 
Its Legacy: Essays Presented to D.]. Conacher (Calgary: University of Calgary Press, 
1986) 1-12. 

1 Farnell 1930-2: 2.225. 

2 Drachmann Scholia 2: 259, followed by Farnell 1930-2: 2.228, for example. 

3 Translations are from Nisetich 1980. 
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In 1968 David Young announced his solution to the problem posed 
by the myth. 4 It is, he claims, an extended negative example. 5 The poet 
recounts the horrors of the House of Atreus in order to give point to his 
utterance in lines 52-3: 


having searched 
into the city's ways, and having learned 
that moderation blooms 

with a longer happiness, 

I have no fondness for the tyrant's lot. 

Moderation is, Young claims, 'the life traditional to Thrasydaios' family.' 6 
On this reading everything falls neatly into place. 

The difficulty with this interpretation is the import assigned to the myth. 
Pindar does, certainly, use negative examples: the Second Pythian provides 
the best-known instance. But in this dark canvas we are left in absolutely 
no doubt as to the meaning of the myth: Ixion is a notorious sinner, 
his sin ignorance of charis, and the example instructive for poet, patron, 
and audience. There is no comparable stigma attached to Agamemnon and 
Orestes in the tradition. 7 

The importance of Orestes as good son par excellence is fixed in 
pre-tragic art and literature. 8 The tone is set by the Odyssey, where 

4 Young 1968: 1-26. 

5 The idea that the myth is a negative example was earlier put forward by Dissen 1830: 
348. It seems to have been novel in 1830 and found little acceptance until Young reintro¬ 
duced it in 1968. Since then the view has been widely accepted: e.g., Nisetich 1980: 48; 
Newman 1979, who says (55) that 'the deadly narrative of murder and lust is contrasted 
with the shining victory of Thrasydaeus' (Newman's italics). See also n34 below. 

It was Dissen who introduced into Pindaric criticism in 1830 the idea that the essence 
of a Pindaric poem can be given in a single brief formulation [Grundgedanke, summa 
sententia). Young (1964: 3) criticizes this theory as 'the most infamous idea in the 
history of modern criticism.' But Young's own reading of the Eleventh Pythian is itself 
ultimately a Grundgedanke ('tyranny is a bad thing') and here too he is close to Dissen. 

6 Young 1968: 21. In 1964: 9, Young rejects Boeckh's interest in the lives of Pindar's 
patrons and his belief that the poems say something about those lives as only slightly 
less misleading than Dissen's approach. Yet his own interpretation is, we see, supposed 
to have biographical relevance. 

7 In the case of Odysseus Pindar takes an unfavourable view of the hero, one that is at 
variance with the Homeric picture: see Nem. 7.21-4. But in this Pindar is not unique. 
Odysseus is much less favourably regarded from the fifth century onwards than he was 
in epic: see Stanford 1974: 139 ff. 

8 On Orestes see Davies 1960: 214-60; Vermeule 1966: 1-22; Schefold 1966: 14, 47-8, 
94-5; Schefold 1978: 260-2. I have not been able to see A.J.N.W. Prag, The Oresteia: 
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Orestes is held up as a model for Telemachus by Nestor (Od. 3.193-200) 
and by Zeus himself (Od. 1.35-41). This Orestes is a matricide (Od. 
3.310; cf. Hesiod fr. 23a. 30M.-W.). 9 There is no indication before the 
tragedy that his murder of Clytemnestra is reprehensible or morally 
ambiguous. As early as the Nostoi (Allen 1912: 109), where Orestes 
comes with Pylades from Delphi, the act of revenge has Apollo's sanc¬ 
tion. Aeschylus makes Apollo's justice, like all the other partial forms 
of justice in his Oresteia, questionable and imperfect, but this question¬ 
ing of Olympian standards is not an intrinsic part of the story. Orestes 
rids the world of an evil, traditionally, and is in this not very different 
from Perseus, who killed the Medusa. It might in fact be argued that 
Orestes is superior to Perseus, for Perseus killed a perfectly innocent 
creature who was minding her own business and whose death-dealing 
career was initiated by his act. 10 Clytemnestra's was terminated by Orestes. 
J.D. Denniston, in his introduction to the Electra of Euripides, says of 
Clytemnestra: 

The Greeks of the fifth century ... thought of women not so much in the light 

of a gentle, weak creature, needing protection, as of something passionate and 

crafty which in the absence of restraint might prove infinitely dangerous. 11 

More recently, this attitude has been further elucidated and shown to be 
by no means new in the fifth century. 12 

Pindar's version is entirely consistent with this earlier understanding. 
In lines 22-5 he puzzles over two versions of the legend. One is the version 
we know from the Odyssey. Clytemnestra took a lover in her husband's 
absence and abetted or performed the murder on his return. The other 
version, which we find in the Cypria (Allen 1912: 104) and in the Hesiodic 


Iconographic and Narrative Tradition (Warminister 1985). The sudden appearance of 
Orestes, frequently in the company of Pylades or Talthybius, on early red-figure vases 
around 500 bc (see Vermeule 1966: 14) coincides with the prominence of tyrannicides 
in the Attic scholia. This is probably not fortuitous: Orestes and Pylades suggest 
Harmodius and Aristogiton. 

9 Denniston 1939: ix repeats the suggestion first made by Robert (1881: 163) that 
Clytemnestra's funeral in the Odyssey follows her suicide. This idea has been generally 
discredited: see Lesky 1967: 5-21. Orestes' matricide is visible on, inter alia, a bronze 
relief from Olympia (about 570) published by Daux 1960: pi. 18.2, and on a late 
6th-century metope (see Schefold 1978: 261). 

10 See Vermeule 1979: 139. 

11 Denniston 1939: xviii-xix. 

12 Carson 1981: esp. chap.3 . 
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fragments (fr. 23a.17 M.-W.) tells of the slaughter of a daughter. Neither of 
these sources, nor Pindar in recounting this tradition, makes Agamemnon 
the actual murderer of his own daughter: in the tradition Calchas is the 
butcher, and Pindar's version is perfectly consonant with this. 13 It was for 
Aeschylus, it seems, to make Agamemnon the killer of his own child, no 
doubt to increase the culpability of the king. 14 

Pindar's procedure in lines 22-5 has been seen as mirroring the influence 
of Aeschylus' Oresteia. Farnell again: 

It has not been sufficiently observed that in telling this story Pindar departs 
from his usual straightforward style of epic-lyric narrative ... There is no 
parallel elsewhere in his works to this method of handling an epic tale ... In 
fact, lines 22-30 can be best explained if we assume that Pindar wrote them 
under the strong impression made on him by the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, 
where the Iphigeneia sacrifice is a prominent motive and is made the ground 
for this casuistic problem: whether it accounted for and extenuated the guilt of 
Klutaimestra? 15 

But Pindar's procedure here is not so unparalleled as Farnell claims. 16 We 
frequently find Pindar casting about, looking for a true logos among dis- 

13 Sechan 1926: 86-101, claims that in the Cypria Agamemnon sacrificed his own child. 
This is almost certainly wrong: see Henrichs 1981: 213, who points out that the 
officiant is traditionally a seer (Calchas). The words of Proclus in his account of the 
Cypria (Allen 1912: 104) do not point to the agency of Agamemnon. Janko 1982b: 
25-9 tentatively reconstructs the relevant passage of the Cypria: Agamemnon is sitting 
to one side at the sacrifice. See also Vermeule and Chapman 1971: 285-93: this vase 
very likely shows the sacrifice of Iphigeneia. The authors think (293) that Agamemnon 
may have been present with a sacrificial knife but there is no visible evidence for this 
and it goes against what we glean from the literary accounts. The Hesiodic '{(fitpibriv 
pkv a(\>a^av evK.vrip.Lbes Ayaioi (fr. 23a.17) is echoed by Pindar's 'Ityiyevei’ ... a^ayQelaa 
(23). See also Dyer 1967: 175-6. 

14 Henrichs 1981: 198 believes that the tragic version of Iphigeneia's sacrifice is new 
in the early fifth century, with Pindar and Aeschylus. But Solmsen (1981: 353-8) 
convincingly argues that the Hesiodic lines describing the rescue by Artemis are not 
part of the original narrative and that the tragic version is at least as old as Hesiod. 
This reinforces the view presented here that Pindar is recording traditions inherited 
from earlier poetry. 

15 Farnell 1930-2: 2.223-4. 

16 Though modern commentators, like Farnell, commonly speak of this passage in Pyth. 11 
as showing an otherwise unparalleled Pindaric interest in motivation, Pavese (1975: 248) 
more correctly observes that the disjunctive question iTorepov ... 77 is 'per introdurre 
varie versioni ... della leggenda.' 
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crepant versions. In Ol. 1 he combines true and false stories of Pelops' 
disappearance in a way that still leaves commentators in disagreement 
as to what he really believes the true story to be. 17 This is common 
enough on his part. 18 For Pindar myth is history and there must be a 
true account of the events of the past. The problem of knowing what 
is true is intensified by the fact that conflicting accounts are transmitted 
orally; a true logos exists among competing logoi. Whereas the tragic 
poet is presenting a mythos that need not have a literal validity outside 
the drama, Pindar is responsible for giving an accurate account of the 
events of the past. The tragic poet is free to analyze a complex charac¬ 
ter like Clytemnestra and probe the reasons for her action, just as he 
will investigate the moral ambiguities in the actions of Agamemnon and 
Orestes. Pindar, in seeking historical fact, frequently allows us to watch 
him sifting the evidence until he finds the true account among variant 
versions. 

In this case Pindar's choice seems to be quite clear: the version we know 
from Homer is correct. In 25-7 the poet dilates on the evils of adultery, an 
eydiaTOv ay.TTka.Kiov. Clytemnestra is indeed 'passionate and crafty'! And 
the adulteress suffers with her paramour in Orestes' act of revenge. By 
killing the lovers Orestes presumably silences the kakologia that adultery 
has awakened (28). It is probably not too fanciful to see a parallel between 
the Orestes of the myth and the victor Thrasydaeus: if revenge silences 
kakologia, victory in its turn calls forth praise to counter the phthonos that 
inevitably attends the great (29, 54). 

Orestes is, as Wilamowitz understood, an agent of Delphic justice in 
this poem, which extols Ylvdwva ... opOobii car 1 . 19 The vr/kps yvva (22) is 
presented in the blackest terms. She is worse than the Clytemnestra of 
Homer and Aeschylus, for she would have murdered her own son had he 
not been saved through the good offices of his nurse. And so Clytemnes- 
tra's death is deserved. The mythical narrative is, in fact, nicely framed 
by (povevoyevov (17) and 7 recpvev ... (povais (37). It provides an excellent 


17 See, e.g., Kohnken 1983a: 66-76. 

18 On 'the device of mentioning and then abandoning what has just been said' (without 
explicit disavowal), see Gerber 1982: 69-70. It may be that Pindar rejects the tradition 
according to which a child was sacrificed, considering it at variance with the true 
(Homeric) story. In Ol. 1 Pindar rejects the traditional story according to which 
Tantalus killed his child Pelops. He may also, in Ol. 1, even reject the common story 
that Pelops had an ivory shoulder, though he does not explicitly repudiate this (cf. 
Gerber 1982: 56). 

19 Wilamowitz 1922: 261. Burton (1962: 63) disagrees; but see Egan 1983: 194. 
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example of bpacravn TTadeiv: Clytemnestra is killed for the husband she 
killed, by the son she would have killed. It is worth mentioning that the 
Orestes of the Eleventh Pythian is more than slightly reminiscent of the 
Jason of the Fourth. This Pindaric hero was similarly threatened with death 
as a child and deprived of his patrimony, was smuggled away and reared in 
exile to return as a young adult to reclaim his patrimony and bring about 
the death of a usurper. 

Condemnation of Clytemnestra there certainly is in the poem. But even 
those who show a willingness to exempt Orestes from censure extend 
condemnation to Agamemnon. The basis for this is o\ecrae Kopav (33). 
Translators into English regularly make Agamemnon responsible for the 
death of Cassandra at this point. 20 But oAetrcre here is simply Tost/ a 
common enough meaning. 21 Pindar begins his narration by recounting 
Clytemnestra's heinous deeds (including the murder of Cassandra, 19-20). 
He reverts to the death of the Trojan maiden in 33 when he is telling 
us once again that the heroic son of Atreus was laid low. The brief and 
brilliant account of the destruction of Troy at the end of the myth is what 
some Pindaric critics call Terminal exploits' 22 (cf. Pelops in Ol. 1, Achilles 
in Ol. 2, Bellerophon in Ol. 13, Perseus in Pyth. 10), and they increase 
Agamemnon's stature. But the sacker of Troy lost his life and his prize on 
his return home. 

Both Agamemnon and Orestes are in Pindar what they were in Homer. 
We have a heroic father, with a son who is a 'chip off the old block' 
(Orestes' Terminal exploits' follow those of Agamemnon). This offers the 
key to the poem under discussion. Pindaric insistence on tfiva and to avy- 
yeves is well known (e.g., Pyth. 8.44, Pyth. 10.12). And if we look at the 
Eleventh Pythian we note that the youthful Thrasydaeus has bestowed a 
crown on the paternal hearth (14) and that his father was a victor before 
him (41-5). Interpretation of 41-5 is difficult, but the simplest and the 
most satisfactory understanding is given by assuming that Pythonicus 
is the name of the father of Thrasydaeus, not a Pindaric allusion to a 
Pythian victory won by that father (who if he is not Pythonicus is not 
named in the poem). 'Pythionikos' and not 'Pythonikos' is, in any case, 
Pindar's regular form for the adjective ( Pyth. 6.5, Pyth. 8.5, cf. Pyth. 


20 Sandys (1919: 301) 'caused the destruction'; Bowra (1969: 220) 'brought death on'; 
Lattimore (1947: 91) 'brought to her death.' These are representative. Slater (1979: 66) 
uses 'kills(!)'. 

21 E.g. Od. 9.566; Anacreon PMG 419; Eur. Andr. 1236. 

22 See Slater 1983: 129. 
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9.1). A problematic notice in the scholia to the Eleventh Pythian gives 
two dates for the victories of Thrasydaeus, 474 and 454 (sixteen years 
before Aeschylus' Oresteia or two years after Aeschylus' death). 23 Bowra 
argued that the references are to victories by father and son, both named 
Thrasydaeus, and that this poem is to honour the son in 454. 24 But ac¬ 
cording to the most common Greek practice a boy would be named after 
his grandfather, not after his father. 25 We get excellent sense if we assume 
that the addressee's grandfather (Thrasydaeus?) was a victor at Delphi 
and that he named his son Pythonicus in honour of his victory. This 
Pythonicus, father of the addressee, is himself a victor (perhaps at Olympia, 
47); he is unusually closely associated with his son in victory ( KaTafiavres 
rjkey^av, 49). 26 This son was victorious in 474. Three victorious gener¬ 
ations explain rpirov ... arefyavov, 14. And the myth, with its mention 
of Atreus-Agamemnon-Orestes, provides a parallel instance of cf>va over 
three generations. Our Thrasydaeus, victorious in 474, may well have won 
another victory twenty years later. 27 If any poem was composed for the 
occasion it has not survived. 28 

23 Drachmann Scholia 2: 254. 

24 Bowra 1964: 402-5 (Appendix 1). 

25 See Dover 1968 on Aristophanes' Clouds lines 46, 65. 

26 Pindar elsewhere uses a plural verb to mark a close association between two victorious 
members of the family e.g., Isthm. 2.29 (of Theron and Xenocrates). 

27 Alternatively, the Thrasydaeus victorious in 454 may have been an entirely different 
person. There is, admittedly, some difficulty believing that someone who as a boy won 
a victory in the stadion in 474 could have won another victory in a short-distance event 
twenty years later (when he was over thirty). V.J. Matthews calls to my attention, 
however, that our standards for 100-400 metre events are largely determined by 
American college athletes who retire after graduation since there are few short-distance 
events subsequently open to them (a situation very different with long-distance events). 
An aristocratic Greek athlete would have no economic difficulty in continuing to 
compete as long as he retained his interest and his ability. Even in modern times 
there are examples of sprinters competing effectively into their thirties (e.g., M. 
Larrabee, 400 m [diaulos] winner in the 1964 Olympics). On Greek victors in running 
events who competed successfully over fifteen years, see Gow 1965 on Theocritus 
2.115. 

28 Egan 1983: 194, while finding Orestes a positive example, is inclined to view Pyth. 

11 as critical of Agamemnon. He adduces Ol. 1 as also having a myth that censures 
a father (Tantalus) while praising a son (Pelops). But that negative example is of a 
famous sinner, like Ixion in Pyth 2. In Ol 1, where the addressee is an adult and his 
father is not mentioned, there is no possible parallel between the father/son of the 
myth and the addressee's family. Pindar would be lacking his accustomed tact if in 
praising Thrasydaeus by adducing Orestes he were to censure Orestes' father in the 
presence of Thrasydaeus'. Pyth. 6, on the other hand, gives a good analogy with Pyth. 
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If we admit the bond between fathers and sons to be important in the 
Eleventh Pythian, there is a further advantage to be gained. The word 
xenos, used twice (16, 34), is applied once to Pylades and once to his father 
Strophius. This too reinforces the thrust of the poem: like father like son. 29 

The myth is, then, not 'irrelevant/ And the poet's self-accusation is 
not without parallel. The primary function of epinician poetry is praise, 
and Pindar elsewhere as well calls himself abruptly back from mythical 
narrative to more direct praise by the suggestion that the myth has been 
a digression. Pyth. 10 provides an exact analogy, with a similar nautical 
metaphor: 


Stay the oars now! 

Heave the anchor overboard 
before we splinter 

on the bristling reef. (51-2) 

But what of 52-3 and the mention of tyranny? Wilamowitz, accepting 
the early date, saw in these lines Pindar's repudiation of charges levelled 
at him personally upon his return from the courts of the Sicilian tyrants 
where he had been in 476/5, the previous year (the year of Olympians 
1-3). 30 This is improbable, as Young realized. But Young's own solution, 


11; here the myth of Nestor and Antilochus provides a parallel for Xenocrates and his 
son Thrasybulus. 

29 Slater (1979: 65-8) finds in xenos a key to the significance of the myth. Orestes was 
a xenos at Delphi and, the audience will have known, Thrasydaeus was too, for the 
Delphians honoured their victors as xenoi with a banquet in the Prytaneum. This is an 
arresting idea, but it yields a very tenuous connection (and one outside the poem at 
that) between the myth and the victor. It is difficult to acquiesce in Slater's belief that 
the entire myth is about xenia. Slater states for instance (67 nil) that Pindar takes it 
for granted that Cassandra was cheated of her rightful xenia by her murder (but does 
an enslaved captive have a right to xenia?). In the interpretations of Young and Slater 
Orestes is introduced by what Meautis (1962: 264) calls a 'subterfuge geographique': 
Delphi, place of victory, is made a spring-board for a myth connected to the victor 
solely by a point of geography. If this is so it is easy to understand why the scholiast 
speaks of a digression. 

Slater 1983: 129 also says of Pyth. 11, 'The final exploits of Orestes are the murder 
of his mother and her lover. One hopes that the boy-victor did not feel himself to be 
addressed directly.' This embarrassment is sensed only if we consider myths to have 
paraenetic function ('go thou and do likewise!'). But if the function is paradigmatic 
the problem disappears: Orestes is an example, typically Pindaric, of progress through 
ponos to triumph over adversity. Myths, like parables and metaphors, must not be 
nailed to a Procrustean bed of one-to-one correspondences. 

30 Wilamowitz 1922: 263. 
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which makes the poem self-contained and requires the condemnation of 
tyranny to be an explicit statement of the meaning of the myth, is no 
more satisfactory. The strong dislike of Young and the other critics for 
references in Pindar to contemporary politics 31 is intensified, in Young's 
case, by hostility to Boeckh's doctrine of historical allegory of something in 
the victor's own life. 32 Historical allegory was alive in a curious incarnation 
at the very time Young was writing: Bowra, who supported the later date, 
saw in Clytemnestra the Athens of 454, soon to be humbled by the defeat 
at Coronea (447). 33 The tide of hostility to historical allusion in Pindar has 
ebbed somewhat in the last few years. Gentili refers the lines in question 
here to the political situation in Thebes in 474. 34 Thucydides provides the 
clue: at 3.62.3 the Thebans describe their internal politics at the time of 
Plataea: 

The affairs of our city were at that time in the hands of a small group of 
powerful men - the form of government most opposed to law and moderation, 
and closest to a tyranny (eyyvTaTw 8c jvpavvov). 

An external reference to contemporary Theban politics seems the best ex¬ 
planation. It is not, however, original with Gentili but was the explanation 
of most critics until Wilamowitz propounded the less attractive idea that 
the lines are a palinode on the part of a poet who had recently flirted with 
the great tyrannies of the west. 

The Eleventh Pythian is not a self-referential poem. The opening lines 
make clear beyond doubt that the occasion of performance is a local festival 
in Thebes about which we know nothing. There may be other Pindaric 
poems in which the victory is celebrated as part of a wider festival. 35 
But none of these other cases is absolutely certain, whereas we are here 

31 See Bundy 1962b: 35. 

32 See above, n 6 . 

33 Bowra 1964: 154-6, 405. 

34 Gentili 1970: 153-4. Gentili, though he reads Pindar's personal reflection on 
contemporary politics into the criticism of tyranny, seems to take the whole house 
of Atreus as a bad example ('la tirannide, impersonata dalla figura di Atreo'). So too 
Newman (1979) who takes the myth as a negative exemplum but finds in the political 
vocabulary of the poem possible allusion to the situation mentioned by Thucydides: see 
also Newman 1982: 193. Pindar elsewhere ( lsthm. 4.35-6, 8.11-12) alludes in passing 
to the unfortunate consequences for Thebes of its 'official' pro-Persian policy. The 
allusions are necessarily brief, for families of Pindar's patrons may well have been 
among the medizing faction: see Podlecki 1984: 218. 

35 E.g. OI. 3, for a theoxeny of the Dioscuri at Acragas, and Pyth. 5, part of a festival of 
the Carneian Apollo at Cyrene. 
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obliged to believe in such an occasion: kcll vvv (7) shows that we have 
a convocation of local divinities at a local shrine for a regular event to 
which a victory-celebration has been added. External reference is built 
into the poem. The opening lines allude to the festival, lines 52-3 to 
the recent political climate. Pindar, like Thucydides' Thebans, repudiates 
tyranny; the mesa he desires is presumably government by the sophoi, 
a group between tyrants and the labros stratos. He made this tripartite 
division for Hieron ( Pyth. 2.87-8). Whether this middle way was 'the 
life traditional to Thrasydaios' family' we cannot know. But it is the 
poet's preference, and his is the voice of the community gathered to give 
praise. 

The earlier of the two dates suggested by the scholiast is, then, the 
more likely. Thrasydaeus was in all probability a boy in 474. And there is 
no compelling reason to believe that Pindar was influenced by Aeschylus. 
It is, in any case, much more likely prima facie that Aeschylus knew 
Pindar's poetry than vice versa. The art of the tragedians is the legatee of 
choral lyric, without which it is inconceivable. Aeschylus with his lively 
and inquiring mind and his far-ranging interests will surely have known 
the work of the supreme practitioner of the choral art. 36 Pindar might well 
have found tragedy alien and mystifying. Tragedy, by bringing the people 
of history on stage in masks, presents imitations which invite, by their 
immediacy, disbelief that they can be faithfully recreated episodes of the 
past. 37 There is not even the presence of a Muse to guarantee, by her 
autopsia, that what we have before us is a faithful account of a bygone 
age. The tragic poet achieves a degree of detachment from the myth that 
the lyric poet does not contemplate. 

If the Eleventh Pythian is earlier than the Oresteia of Aeschylus it 
may have been among the sources known to the tragic poet. But there are 
significant differences between the Pindaric and Aeschylean accounts. 

First, the name of the nurse, Arsinoa in Pindar and Cilissa in Aeschylus 
(Cho. 732). Aeschylus has given a slave name to the nurse. This is very 
much in keeping with his dramatic purpose, which allows us to see how the 
fortunes of the great affect the humble (cf. the watchman and the herald 
in the Agamemnon). Pindar's nurse has an aristocratic name. The name 
means 'with the appropriate disposition' (from apapiaKw and t'dos ) 38 and 


36 On the possible indebtedness of the Supplices-trilogy (463) to the Ninth Pythian (474), 
see Winnington-Ingram 1969, esp. 13. The author of the Prometheus Vinctus appears 
to have borrowed from the Eighth Isthmian (478): see Farnell 1930-2: 2.380. 

37 Cf. Snell 1955: chap. 6, esp. 145-6. 

38 Fick 1874: 15. 
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well suits a faithful retainer who saves the life of a child. Certainly, Pindar 
frequently sees special significance in names. 39 The scholiast on Cho. 733 
tells us that neither Pindar nor Aeschylus gives the nurse the name she 
had in Stesichorus (PMG 218). Perhaps both used names to fit their own 
purposes. 

Second, the setting, Amyclae in Pindar, Argos in Aeschylus. Aeschylus 
has moved the action to Argos from the Mycenae of epic because of the im¬ 
portance of Argos in the mid-fifth century. A recent Athenian alliance with 
Argos is alluded to in the Eumenides (289 if.). Pindar's setting, Amyclae, 
is close to the Stesichorean setting of Sparta (PMG 218). Bowra thought 
that Stesichorus had political reasons for making Sparta the scene of his 
Oresteia. 40 But both Pindar and Stesichorus may be drawing on an epic 
tradition that associates Agamemnon with Laconia. 41 

Third, the presence of Orestes at the time of his father's death in 
Pindar. In Aeschylus Orestes has been sent away by Clytemnestra before 
Agamemnon's return from Troy. 

On the other hand, some of the similarities between Pindar and Sopho¬ 
cles are striking. 

First, Orestes is snatched from death at Clytemnestra's hands. In Sopho¬ 
cles (El. 13) he is saved by Electra and given to a retainer; in Pindar he 
is saved by the nurse. The name of Orestes' nurse in Stesichorus was 
Laodameia (PMG 218). It seems possible that this name is a variant of 
Laodike of Iliad 9.145. We are told that Agamemnon's daughter Laodameia 
became Electra (PMG 700) after Clytemnestra's marriage to Aegisthus, 
presumably after Orestes has been removed. Certainly Laodike disappears 
as a sister. She may have left a trace of her passage in Stesichorus, becoming 
Laodameia the nurse. Pindar follows Stesichorus in keeping the nurse as 
saviour of Orestes and does not mention Electra. In Sophocles the sister 
Electra, once Laodike, saves Orestes and her role as a nurse is emphasized: 
eyoj rpotpos, / eyto §’d5ehcf>t; eroi irpocrrjvhdop.riv act (1147-8). In the case of 
Agamemnon's T((h- daughters there is a similar instability in the second 
half of the name: we find variously Iphimede, Iphianassa, Iphigeneia for 
the same person. 42 

39 See my 'Jason and Cheiron: The Myth of Pindar's Fourth Pythian,' Phoenix 29 (1975) 
211 and nl8 [in this volume 198 and nl8], 

40 Bowra 1961: 114. 

41 Lesky 1967: 12-14. 

42 Iphigeneia is not in the Iliad. We have Iphimede sacrificed in the Hesiodic catalogue, 
Iphigeneia in the tragedians. Iphianassa [II. 9.145) has not simply become Iphigeneia, 
for Sophocles (El. 157) tells us that Iphianassa is still living with Chrysothemis at Argos 
(and the scholiast ad. loc. claims that this was the case in the Cypria). Yet Lucretius 
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Second, the murder of Aegisthus is of secondary importance in both 
Pindar and Sophocles: in Sophocles it is not even within the play, in Pindar 
it is a detail added at the end of the narrative. 

Third, Orestes' connection with Delphi may point to a curiously shared 
tradition. Ivan Linforth, commenting on the speech of the paedagogus 
which tells of Orestes' death in the games, wrote: 'it may be that in the 
legend of Orestes some part which did not concern the events of the play 
told of great athletic success at Delphi and that Sophocles introduced it 
because he liked it and knew his audience would like it.' 43 The story told 
by the paedagogus is false but gains in credibility by its plausibility, like 
the false stories which Hesiod's Muses can tell ( Theog. 27). It has recently 
been argued that this tradition of Orestes as athlete stands behind the 
Eleventh Pythian and contributes to the parallel between the subject of the 
myth and the addressee of the poem. 44 

Pindar's 'Oresteia' and the tragedies of the later fifth century draw 
on common traditions. The epinician ode precedes the earliest surviv¬ 
ing dramatic treatment, the Oresteia of Aeschylus. If the impressive list 
of parallels between Aeschylus' Oresteia and Pindar's Eleventh Pythian 
put together by Diiring 45 shows dependence of one poet on the other, 
it must be, contrary to Diiring's unargued assumption that Pindar knew 
the Aeschylean trilogy, the tragic poet who knew the work of his lyric 
predecessor. 46 


(1.85) makes Iphianassa the daughter sacrificed at Aulis. On the name see Lloyd-Jones 
1983: 95. 

43 Linforth 1963: 99. 

44 Egan 1983: 196-8. 

45 During 1943: 109-14. 

46 Herington (1984: 145) claims that 'the possibility that Aeschylus might have structured 
his greatest masterpiece around a couple of totally uncharacteristic lines thrown out for 
some inexplicable reason by Pindar in or shortly after 474 bc seems ... remote/ But the 
argument advanced here is that (a) the Pindaric passage is not wholly uncharacteristic 
of him and hence does not bespeak indebtedness to tragedy; (b) Pindar's poetry was 
but one lyric source available to Aeschylus; the most important was undoubtedly 
Stesichorus. 
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\ -T7- o where was Pindar so much at home as on Aegina. The poet's 
K\ special feeling for the island is in part a strong sense of per¬ 

il. \J sonal kinship, his native Thebes being the sister of Aegina (Isth. 
8.15b-22). But the bond is also fruit of Aegina's pre-eminent place in heroic 
saga: for Pindar the island was truly 'this precious stone set in the silver sea, 
... this teeming womb of royal kings,' as its most famous family numbered 
Aeacus, Peleus, Telamon, Achilles, Ajax, Teucer, and Neoptolemus, actors 
all in the great drama of Greece's involvement with Troy. And so it is 
not surprising to find eleven of the forty-four surviving epinician odes 
addressed to Aeginetan victors. These odes span almost four decades of 
Pindar's long career, the Eighth Pythian (446) being generally thought the 
final product of the poet's old age. 

The Fifth Nemean is quite likely the earliest of the Aeginetan odes. 485 
has been suggested as its date. 1 It is one of three poems for two brothers: 
Nem. 5 is for the elder of the two, named Pytheas, while Isthmians 5 and 
6 are for the younger Phylacidas at a slightly later date. Bacchylides was 
commissioned to compose an ode for Pytheas' victory too; his contribution 
is one of his most memorable poems (number 13 in the Snell-Maehler 
collection). 

Pytheas is the nominal addressee of the Fifth Nemean and in the first 
strophe we are given the necessary information about him in two perfunc- 

First published in QUCC ns 25.1 (1987) 25-33. 

The line numbers are in every case those of the Teubner text of Snell-Maehler 7 . I am 
grateful to Professors Bernardini and Gentili, and to Professors Anne Carson and Mark 
Golden, for helpful suggestions. 

1 Wilamowitz 1922: 169; cf. Turyn 1952: 163-4. The Seventh Nemean may be slightly 
earlier, but a late date is now commonly accepted for this poem: see Finley 1951: 61-80. 


In memoriam 
J.M. Bell 
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tory lines (4-5): son of Lampon, he won in the pancratium at Nemea. His 
accomplishment is baldly stated and there is no extended praise, either at 
the beginning or later in the poem. Certainly there can be no question 
of a victory-list for a boy who has but one victory to his credit. 2 We 
are also told in the first strophe that Pytheas is without even the first 
traces of a beard. He was in all likelihood scarcely twelve years old when 
he won, at the very lower end of the age-range for competitors in boys' 
events, and he is quite possibly the youngest victor represented in our 
Pindaric corpus. 3 A victory-list in fact occupies the entire final triad of 


2 Gartner 1978: 38 claims that the victory catalogue of Pytheas' uncle (lines 41 ff.) 
overlaps in part with an enumeration of the boy's victories. But the subject of ayakkei 
(43) is Euthymenes. Virtually all modern editors adopt Mingarelli's emendation YlvOea 
(vocative) in this line; the emendation derives its authority from a notice in the 
scholia and seems required since the nominative riutfea? of the codices cannot stand 
in apposition to yarpus (= maternal uncle), the subject of ayakkei. Euthymenes is 
clearly the subject of eKparet (45). It places, accordingly, a considerable strain on the 
understanding to see the intervening line (44) as referring to both uncle and nephew 
(Gartner) when there is neither verb nor pronoun in the sentence to make this clear. 
The most natural construction is to take the entire passage as referring to Euthymenes, 
and this is what most commentators do. 

3 Maehler 1982: 1.2 250-1 thinks that Pytheas belonged to a distinct class of ayeveioi, 
17-20 year olds (he appears, in addition, to take the catalogue of the Fifth Nemean 
as mentioning once again Pytheas' Nemean victory, not that of Euthymenes). The 
inscription ATENEIX2I in the Teubner text is a supplement suggested by Schroeder 
and Blass (it is wrongly attributed to Boeckh in the apparatus of Snell-Maehler: Boeckh 
in fact proposed ITAIAI). Pindar does not, in any case, appear to make a distinction 
between mu? and ayevetos: e.g., Melesias, the trainer of a 7rai? evaycovtos (Nem. 6.13), 
is said to derive his fame ayevehov (O/. 8.54 - this comprehensive designation must 
include both Alcimedon, the addressee of Ol. 8, and Alcimidas, the mu? evaycovtos of 
Nem. 6). Pytheas does not yet show the ornopa (6) or beauty that awakens erotic interest 
(cf. Isth. 2.4-5). Such beauty is characteristic of many of the boys or young men for 
whom Pindar composes (cf. Ol. 8.19; 9.94; 10.103-4; Pyth. 10.58-9; Nem. 3.19-20; Isth. 
7.22). There is a lapse of several years between the appearance of the first down (olvavOa 
= lovkos, 2) on the face and the growth of the full beard that indicates emergence 
from the classification as mu?, and, with this, readiness for marriage (cf. Pelops at Ol. 
1.68-9). Bury (1890: 84) says, correctly I think, that 'Pytheas is a strong-bodied boy 
not yet adolescent.' 

There may be another indication of Pytheas' extreme youth at the time of Nem. 5 in 
the fact that he was his brother's trainer for the second of that brother's victories at the 
Isthmus (Isth. 5.59 ff.). Wilamowitz ( loc. cit. above nl) implies that this means Pytheas 
had recently passed the upper limit for boys' events and was, thus, not competing 
himself. There appears to be a lapse of 5-7 years between Pytheas' own victory in Nem. 
5 (485?) and the victory for which he trained his brother (480 Turyn, 478 Wilamowitz). 
Pytheas is not yet Phylacidas' trainer at the time of the latter's first Isthmian victory 
(484 Turyn, 480 Wilamowitz). The same Pytheas seems to have won an Isthmian 
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the ode, but it celebrates the victories of the maternal uncle, Euthymenes, 
and the maternal grandfather, Themistius (so the scholiast - the paternal 
grandfather was Cleonicus, named at Isth. 5.55). At line 37 we come with 
Poseidon to the Isthmus, where Euthymenes won two victories. 4 The first 
word in the third triad (yayppov) is extraordinary. Zeus persuades Posei¬ 
don, who is not called Zeus' brother, as we might expect, but the Nereids' 
brother-in-law (Poseidon is married to the Nereid Amphitrite). This surely 
emphasizes Lampon's relationship to Euthymenes, who will be the victor 
of the catalogue. AlywaOt bis (41, an emendation accepted by virtually all 
modern editors) means 'from Aegina,' not 'at Aegina' (= Aiyivq 01. 7.86, 
Pyth. 9.90) and is meant to echo Aiyadev (37). Euthymenes, like Poseidon, 
leaves home for the Isthmus, the place of his two victories. This is nicely 
corroborated by the Sixth Isthmian, where we hear (61-2) that the two 
boys and their uncle have 'carried off three victories in the pancratium from 
the Isthmus and others again from Nemea': the three Isthmian victories 
will be the two of Euthymenes and a third which is the occasion of the 
Sixth Isthmian. Poseidon and Euthymenes converge on the Isthmus in 
the first strophe of the third triad of the Fifth Nemean, and a victory list 
begins. It is not a catalogue of Pytheas' victories. There follows a mention 
of Nemea, where Euthymenes was victorious, and of local Aeginetan and 
Megarian contests where he also won. Then, after a short passage in praise 
of the general enthusiasm for athletics on Aegina and of Pytheas' Athenian 
trainer Menander (46-9), the poet devotes the final epode to Themistius, 
who twice won at Epidaurus. This virtual disappearance of the addressee and 
his replacement by his elders is unlike anything else in Pindar. 5 Equally 


victory as an adult; it was mentioned after his death by Pindar (fr. 4). In the odes for 
the sons of Lampon there are four Isthmian victories mentioned, two of Euthymenes 
(Nem. 5.41), two of Phylacidas (Isth. 5.17); the number three (Isth. 6.61) represents, of 
course, the total before the second of Phylacidas' victories. 

EvpvaOevris (4) suggests that Pytheas, for all his youth, was a strapping lad: 
Bernardini (1985: 125) rightly points out that such epithets may well be properly 
descriptive, not merely conventional. 

4 At Ol. 8.48 ff. there is a very similar transitional passage that introduces a victory at 
the Isthmus: see von der Miihll 1964: 55. 

5 Pindar has a variety of techniques for returning to the addressee, even if he is a boy 
who has no 'list' of victories to his credit. He may associate him closely, though plural 
verbs, with his father (Pyth. 11) or other relatives (Isth. 6); he may praise the boy's 
patrons and their interest in their protege (Pyth. 10); he may show the boy's elders, 
dead and alive, rejoicing in his success (Ol. 8, 10, 14); or, quite simply, he may return 
to direct praise of the youth (Nem. 7). Pytheas does not totally disappear - he receives 
two further words of praise if we read y<zTCLi£ais ere in 43 (the emended text printed by 
Snell and Maehler), but he is all but abandoned in the progress of the poem. 
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unparalleled and thus truly astonishing is the simultaneous presence of 
three successive generations of victors at one celebration. 6 The last lines of 
the poem say 'declare that he (Themistius) won double virtue at Epidaurus 
by his victory as a boxer and in the pancratium and bears his grassy gar¬ 
lands of flowers, accompanied by the fair-haired Graces, in the forecourts 
of Aeacus' shrine.' But there is general unwillingness to accept this. Some 
editors (e.g., Bowra, Snell-Maehler) print Wilamowitz's emendation <pepe 
for c pepeLV in line 54 to produce a second imperative parallel to (pOey£<u (52). 
Themistius is thereby eliminated from the scene (he is not even necessarily 
alive) and others are told to carry garlands. 7 Bury retained the infinitive 
thinking that the reference must be to a statue of Themistius wearing a 
crown in the shrine of Aeacus. 8 But there is no reason to believe in a 
statue, and moreover 'wear' is a very doubtful meaning for (pepetv. Other 
commentators retain the infinitive but take it as imperfect and assume that 
the victories are in the distant past. 9 Parnell, characteristically, complains 
about Pindar's carelessness, but then appears to misread the scholium 
that he claims to be interpreting when he suggests that <piptiv may be 
an imperfect tense referring to a time 'long anterior to that of the main 
verb' (hence the difficulty, for it should refer to time simultaneous with 
< p8ey£ai ). 10 But the scholiast's paraphrase, (p6ey£ai a vt'ov vevLKpuevai ... 
Kal Kop i£eiv amov ... avdri (pdey^cu, 11 says 'proclaim that he has won, and 
proclaim that he brings garlands.' This is simple and straightforward and is 
not contradicted by the following explanation in the scholia that garlands 
have already been placed {avaneiVTai) in the shrine of Aeacus. For the 
dedication of the garland is not the moment of the singing of the epinician 
ode. 12 At least one of the two victories of Themistius seems to have been 


6 E.g., in Ol. 8 the addressee's grandfather is alive but his father and uncle are dead; in 
Nem. 4 the victor's grandfather may be alive, but the father and maternal uncle are 
dead. It is not necessary to make an exhaustive catalogue here. Nem. 5 is in any case 
unique in that all three generations are not only alive but victorious and that there is 
no mention of death. 

7 I am uncertain whether those who print (f>ep€ think of these garlands as for Pytheas 
or Themistius. Neither is satisfactory. It is hard to return to Pytheas immediately 
after mention of Themistius' victories, and if the garlands are for a Themistius who 
is not necessarily celebrating a triumph on this occasion the garlands must just be 
commemorative, again most unusual. 

8 Bury 1890: 97. 

9 Gartner 1978: 39. Segal (1974: 408) speaks of 'remote' victories. 

10 Farnell 1930-2: 2.280. 

11 Drachmann Scholia 3.99-100. 

12 E.g., in the Ninth Olympian the victor has dedicated his wreath in the shrine of Ajax 
(112) before the epinician ode is sung. 
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recent enough that this poem is a victory-celebration in his honour and in 
his presence. He need not have been old - he is maternal grandfather and 
his daughter, mother of a boy scarcely in his teens, may have been very 
young when Pytheas was born. It is certainly well within the bounds of 
possibility that Themistius is about forty-five years old, an age at which 
athletes, especially boxers, might still be competing. 13 

Given the unique circumstances of the ode's occasion, it is natural to 
expect to see some reflection of this in the mythical section of the poem. 
This narrative is remarkable too. Pindar begins (9) with a relative pronoun 
and 7 Tore, as so often, and gives us a picture of three sons of Aeacus - it is 
the two mothers, Endais and Psamatheia, who are named - praying at the 
altar of Zeus Hellanicus, their hands raised to heaven. But immediately an 
ominous note is sounded, and the poet alludes to the murder of Phocus 
by Telamon and Peleus without explicitly mentioning it, then tells us 
that they departed from Aegina but refuses to proceed further with the 
story. Thus the first triad ends. The second begins with a statement of 
the 'Bereitwilligkeits-Motiv' 14 and goes on to narrate the story of Peleus' 
rejection of Hippolyta's advances and his consequent winning of Thetis as 
reward for honouring Zeus Xenios. This story is a song within a song, so to 
speak, for it is sung by the Muses on Pelion, no doubt at Peleus' wedding 
(though we are not specifically told this). It is not easy to know exactly 
where the Muses' song ends and the poet resumes, but it would seem that 
at the beginning of the third triad, with the os of line 37, we leave the world 
of myth and return to the present. The relative pronoun leads us out of 
the past as it led us in, and the overlapping yapfipov Yloatibacova ire Laos, 
which unexpectedly prolongs the period that might have ended with the 
previous triad, is exquisitely placed, looking back to the myth and forward 
to the praise of the maternal family prowess that will fill the entire third 
triad. 15 

13 Philostratos (Gym. 43) says that athletes of olden times, in particular competitors in 
events that required strength, competed for eight or nine Olympiads. See also Ar. Vesp. 
1383-1385. 

The only difficulty I see with the theory I advance here is that we must assume that 
Themistius has won only two victories in a fairly long career and that one at least is 
a recent victory. But even the theory that puts the victories in the past must limit the 
victories to two, for Pindar mentions but two, though it remains silent on the length of 
Themistius' career. 

14 I take the term from Maehler 1982: 92. 

15 Gartner (1978: 36) thinks that the Muses' song ends with line 39. But it would be 
oddly anachronistic to have the Muses singing of the Isthmian games at the wedding of 
Peleus and Thetis. Gaya viaerat (37) is in the present, in any case: this Advent-Motif 
(my term) is common in Pindar, frequently with /cat vvv (see, e.g., Ol. 3.34). 
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The most recent attempt to explain the significance of the poem's myth 
sees the Peleus story as directed at Lampon. The disparity of the Peleus- 
Thetis match - she is divine, he a mere mortal - mirrors the unequal 
relationship between Lampon and his wife, for she is carrier of their son's 
superiority. 16 This seems to me a dubious compliment at best. If Lampon 
is to see himself in Peleus the poet might well have concentrated on the 
one thing that would give him greatest pride, not his inferiority to his wife 
but his fathering of a splendid son. Yet there is no mention of Achilles in 
the myth. Pindar tells us of Peleus and Thetis in five other poems ( Ol. 
2, Pyth. 3, Nem. 3, Nem. 4, Isth. 8) but only here does he fail to speak 
of Achilles. One would have expected, if the point of the myth was to 
encourage Lampon's sense of identification with Peleus, at least a mention 
of Peleus' extraordinary boy. 17 It is silent about him, as the rest of the poem 
is about Pytheas. Bury thought that the myth bore on Euthymenes. Since 
Euthymenes is described as 'falling into the arms of victory' (42), Peleus' 
union with Thetis casts its light on him. This is a tenuous connection and 
makes too much of a single word (ayKowtcriri., 42). 18 Pindar repeatedly uses 
language with sexual overtones to describe a victor's relation to victory 19 
and his mythical narrative is everywhere filled with amorous encounters. 
It is easy, but not particularly illuminating, to find correlations of such 
nature - there must be more going on in the myth than this! 20 That erotic 
language is used of Euthymenes points not so much to the myth of the 
poem as to his probable youth. The uncle may be but a few years older 
than Pytheas, the addressee. 21 

There is special emphasis in the poem as a whole on women, 22 on moth¬ 
ers in particular, as is appropriate on an occasion celebrating the repeated 


16 Gartner 1978: 39-40. 

17 If the poet's purpose had been to honour Lampon, the myth of the Third Nemean, with 
its mention of Peleus' valour (not just his piety) and its loving recital of the prowess of 
the child Achilles, would have been ideal for the Fifth. The Sixth Isthmian does honour 
Lampon with its story (in prophecy) of the birth of a brave son (Ajax). 

18 Bury (1890: 96) sees a continuation of the image in dpapev (44). But this word does not 
carry erotic implications in Greek. The best explanation of the word is that advanced by 
Gartner 1978: 37: the meaning is 'hat sich angereiht,' i.e., followed in close succession 
(examples from Homer). 

19 See esp. Carne-Ross 1985: 26-30. 

20 In Ol. 1 Pherenicus has wedded Hiero to victory (22), but this has not been used to 
support a theory of the import of the myth of the poem. 

21 Carne-Ross (1985: 26) speaks of Euthymenes as a 'young athlete.' Though he belongs 
to the generation of Pytheas' elders, this is surely correct. 

22 The contrast between good woman and bad woman is a favourite in Greek poetry: cf. 
e.g., Od. 11 (Penelope and Clytemnestra), Alcaeus 42 Lobel-Page (Thetis and Helen). 
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appearance of excellence in the maternal family. The 7 rorpos ... avyyevps 
(40) that rules over every deed works on the mother's side and makes 
itself known in the performance of the p.a.Tpws (43) and his nephew. The 
opoairopov HQvos of Peleus (= Ktivov, 43) indicates that Pytheas' descent 
from the Aeacids is via the maternal family. Pytheas has glorified his 
parpoiroKiv (8). In the Fifth and Sixth Isthmians, for the other son of 
Lampon, the emphasis is, as usual in Pindar, on paternity and we hear of 
the 7 rarpav (clan) of the Psalychiadae ( Isth. 6.63) 23 and of Aegina herself as 
7 rarpav (Isth. 5.43). The poet's interest in maternity appears to influence 
his choice of language in a remarkable phrase at the beginning of the 
Fifth Nemean. In speaking of the earliest down on a young boy's face, not 
yet apparent on Pytheas' cheeks, Pindar speaks of the 'season of ripeness, 
mother of the tender grape-bloom' (6). Immediately thereupon the Aeacids 
are called the children of golden Nereids (7) - it is only here that Achilles 
enters the poem, however obliquely - and Peleus, Telamon, and Phocus 
are mentioned as the illustrious sons of Endais and Psamatheia (12-13). 

Zeus, however, is central to the poem too. His presence is in order, for 
the Nemean games are in his honour and the Aeacids are his descendants 
(7). 24 His grandsons stand before his altar (10), the Muses begin their 
song with mention of him (25). Peleus acts out of respect for him in 
repelling Hippolyta (33), and he arranges the marriage of Peleus and Thetis 
(35). His interest in the family sprung from him is what guarantees its 
ultimate success and ensures the triumph of Themistius, Euthymenes, and 
Pytheas. I am certain that we should see Zeus or his representative 25 in 
the baipow (16) that drives the Aeacids from Aegina. This haipiav is not 
evil 26 - hoip.ow is never per se malign in Pindar but is always a force 
that works ultimately for the benefit of mortals. 27 Despite the shadow that 


23 It is remarkable that in the Fifth Nemean there is no mention of the father's clan. 
Almost all the Aeginetan odes mention the paternal family: Blepsiadae (Ol. 8), 
Meidylidae ( Pyth. 8), Theandridae (Nem. 4), Psalychiadae (Isth. 6), Bassidae ( Nem. 6), 
Chariadae (Nem. 8), Euxenidae (Nem. 7). Nem. 3 is exceptional - there is no hint of 
any presence of family in the poem. Isth. 8 also mentions no earlier generation (a dead 
cousin is named at line 61). All poems, of course, give, as the genre requires, the name 
of the victor's father. 

24 Cronus (7) is father of Zeus and grandfather of Endais (12), for she is a daughter of 
Cheiron. 

25 Cf. Pyth. 5.122—3, Aids tol voos ytyas Kvfiepva / haiyov' avhp&v (fiiKwv. 

26 Contra Stern 1971: 171. Segal (1974: 409) says that the voyage redounds to the island's 
shame. But it does so only apparently, and only initially. 

27 Pyth. 3.34 is unique in specifying a haiyuv erepos (i.e., kcikos). But the haiyiov is 
normally, as this poem makes clear, the link between mortals and omniscient divinity 
(109) on whose behalf it acts, even when the gods tty/ yard ... haiovrai fiporoLs (81). 
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falls on the house in the fratricide, Zeus directs its destiny. 2S The poet's 
praeteritio does not name the crime, but it makes explicit the divinely 
appointed diaspora, in a very real sense the answer to the prayer at Zeus' 
altar. 

The diaspora was providential, for the Aeacids could not have been 
great had they remained on Aegina. Leaving was a precondition of their 
glory, which was won outside Aegina and now travels to the ends of the 
earth (Isth. 6.19-23). In parallel fashion the victors of the poem have left 
Aegina to compete in Panhellenic games: AiyivaQe, used of Euthymenes 
(41), recalls air’ Oivujvas (16), of Peleus and Telamon. The poet's song 
also participates in this centrifugal movement d.7r’ Aiyivas (3) and avrodev 
(20): the ode will not be confined to the island. 29 Aegina is the matrix 
of greatness, but it is not the place where great deeds are performed or 
can get the attention they deserve. Line 21, teal irepav ttovtolo ttciWovt’ 
aieroL, perhaps brings these ideas together, for the eagles are both the 
AiaxtSat (with a possible pun, as there is a pun on Ala? / aleros in the 
Sixth Isthmian) and the poems (a possible pun with aet6’ in the following 
line and with the travelling aotba of line 2? - the eagle is, in any case, a 
common Pindaric figure for the poet himself or for his song). 

There is in this a delicate counterpoint to the maternal inheritance. For 
the achievement of renown requires that the hero sever the umbilical cord. 
The desire of the Argonauts is, Pindar tells us, pp riva XeLTTopevov / rav 
aKLvhvvov irapa parpl pevetv aiaiva necrcrovT’ ( Pyth. 4.185-6) - a life at 
the mother's side is a life without distinction. A defeated athlete returns 
amidst derision to his mother (Pyth. 8.85). 30 Greatness must be won in 
the world of men, and Aegina will be great, as the young men standing at 
the altar of Zeus pray (9-10), only if they leave their mother-island. The 
one deed performed by the Aeacids at home is discreditable, ev 8 t«q ... ye 
KtKivhvvtvptvov (14). Hippolyta's attempt to ruin Peleus is, interestingly, 
an attempt to arrest him (7re8acrat, 26): her destructive stratagems would 


28 The departure of Tlepolemus from Argos after homicide in the Seventh Olympian 
is remarkably similar. Here too we see divine purpose at work behind mortal folly, 
leading a family to glory overseas. 

29 The normal movement of a Pindaric ode is centripetal, with crowns, victor, chorus, 
poet, and song converging on the scene of celebration. Cf., e.g., Ol. 9.19-25, 83. 

30 Pyth. 5.114, ev re MoiVaurt i totclvos airo parpos (})l\os, belongs, I think, with these 
passages. Arcesilas has left his mother's side and risen to greatness. The poet is 
surely not saying that Arcesilas' greatness comes from his mother (an unprepared and 
unsupported compliment in a poem that emphasizes the succession of Cyrene's kings); 
nor can Arcesilas have come 'full-fledged from the womb' (these are the traditional 
interpretations): see Lefkowitz 1985: 53-4. 
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be immobilizing, as would a mother's enervating influence. 31 Thetis would 
have kept Achilles from greatness, hiding him on Scyros. 32 And it is worth 
remembering that the dreadful deed passed over in silence (but not denied) 
was done at the instigation of Endais, the mother of Peleus and Telamon. 33 
This story must have been well known to Pindar's Aeginetan audience. 
The mothers of stalwart sons, even fair goddesses, do not assist them to 
their titles. 

This is not stated outright in the poem. What we notice is, simply, an 
insistence on maternal inheritance on Aegina, for Aeacids and addressee 
alike, and, at the same time, a movement outward and away from the 
mother-island. It is odd that a canvas painted for an occasion so joyous - 
the concelebration of victory by three generations of the living - should 
place its figures against a background of treachery that twice threatens 
to undercut or invalidate heroism. There is one heinous crime of which 
Pindar will not speak and another shameful deed which he gives as the 
work of a woman. In both cases the outcome is happy because of the 
guiding or restraining presence of Zeus. The Nereids may have distaffs of 
gold (36), and gold is enduring value, intact from generation to generation 
like excellence in the mother's blood. But thread spun from the distaff 
must not hold back hero or athlete. 34 It is Zeus who will lead his progeny 
to greatness. 


31 'Airavavaro I’vptfav (33, in the second epode) recalls lines 17-18 in the first epode. There 
too Pindar uses wedding imagery: the truth not told is a bride not accepted - tfaivoura 
■npocrwirov suggests a bride's unveiling at the avaKaXymppia (cf. Cassandra at Aesch. 
Agam. 1178-1179). 

32 Farnell 1930-2: 2.382-3, sees an allusion to this at Isth. 8.47b-48. The story of Thetis' 
concealment of Achilles on Scyros was certainly current in the fifth century: Polygnotus 
painted it at the entrance to the Acropolis (Paus. 1.22.6). 

33 Cf. Paus. 2.29.9: ravra 8e iyapi&VTO rfj p/qTpl. 

34 The Dantean punishment of Hippolyta, who attempted to bind a man, would be 
immobility, a perfect contrappasso: cf. Potiphar's wife, guilty of the same sin as 
Hippolyta, Inf. 30.91-7. 
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onald morton smith introduced me to the mysteries of Sandhi 
VjJ in Sanskrit when I was yet an undergraduate. Euphonic combina- 
J L XV. tion in Greek was a trivial matter by comparison! He also, and 
it changed my life, made me acquire Macdonell's Vedic Reader and Vedic 
Grammar. If I have never been able to do him proper credit in matters 
Vedic, he has always been able to show me, in his unassuming manner, 
his fine command of things classical. I offer this essay to him in esteem and 
gratitude and in the hope that it will appeal to some of his many interests. 


Castor and Polydeuces (Latin Pollux) are two of the most appealing and 
memorable figures in Greek myth. Twins in myth and folklore are com¬ 
monly hostile to each other. Examples that come to mind are Jacob and 
Esau, Romulus and Remus - Greek myth itself offers Proetus and Acri- 
sius, Panopeus/Phanoteus and Crisus, who fought in the womb and ever 
thereafter, and Danaus and Egyptus, whose hostility extended even to their 
children. But Castor and Polydeuces stand out for their inseparability and 
mutual attachment, in life as in death. The unbreakable bond between them 
is one of the things that make them so like the twins of Vedic mythology, 
the Asvins. 

The complex of beliefs surrounding twins is enormous and, on the 
whole, reasonably consistent throughout the world. It is commonly be- 
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lieved that the foetus divides in the womb and that this is the begin¬ 
ning of later antagonism. 1 Or, even more common, it is believed that 
multiple birth is the result of multiple acts of copulation. Accordingly, 
the mother of twins is frequently thought to have been an unfaithful 
wife and is put to death along with her newborn children. 2 But it is 
also a persistent belief that the mother of twins has been visited by 
a divinity while she was carrying her husband's child or immediately 
before she mated with her husband. 3 This produces a great disparity 
in the infants who are born at the same time, one being divine, the 
other mortal. This disparity is a variation, perhaps, on the idea of hos¬ 
tility: twins, even when apparently alike, are in significant ways very 
different. 

The double paternity is what we find in the case of Castor and Poly¬ 
deuces. The common story is almost too famous to need re-telling: Zeus, 
taking the form of a swan, 4 visited Leda and the result was two sets of twins 
- a divine pair, Helen and Polydeuces, sired by Zeus, and a mortal pair, 
Clytemnestra and Castor, whose father was Leda's husband, Tyndareus, 
King of Sparta. There is a generally acknowledged doublet for this story in 
Greek myth, though there are also significant differences in the doublet. 
In the saga of the house of Thebes an episode, totally superfluous in the 
history of the reigning house of Cadmus and the Labdacidae, is found. This 
parenthesis deals with the twins Amphion and Zethus, sons of Antiope by 
Zeus. Both twins are in this case sons of a divine father in the usual form 
of the tale, and neither is immortal. Their personalities are also radically 
different, Amphion being a musician and Zethus a warrior. These two are 
seen as paradigms of different types of life, Amphion advocating the artistic 
and Zethus the practical. There are some reports of hostility between them 
(e.g., Horace Epist. 1.18.41-4), but for the most part there is remarkable 
unanimity of purpose, as in their rescuing and liberation of their mother. 
It is this rescue-motif that makes Amphion and Zethus like the Dioscuri, 
who retrieve their sister Helen when she is carried off by Theseus. 

1 See Levi-Strauss 1978: chapter 3. 

2 Zeller 1990: §1.6, with extensive bibliography. Levi-Strauss (1978) points out that 
the mother is sometimes seduced by a Trickster in the form of her husband and 
that, accordingly, one of the sons is a reprobate: twins have, from their conception, a 
connection with duplicity. 

3 The most famous instance in Greek myth is Alcmena, who was visited by Zeus in the 
form of her husband Amphitryon the night before Amphitryon returned from the war 
with the Teleboans: see Apollodorus 2.4.8. The result was the birth of twins, Heracles 
and Iphicles. 

4 The story of the swan is first found in Euripides Helen 16 ff. 
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Castor and Polydeuces, despite their different fathers, are regularly 
through their patronymics assimilated to a single father. They are called the 
Dioscuri (Ato? Rovpoi), sons of Zeus, or the Tyndaridae (Tvvbapibcu /Tcvba- 
ptbai), sons of Tyndareus. This seems to emphasize unity in diversity. 
There is little to suggest diversity in the Asvins, who derive their names 
from their horses (Skt asva, '3FW = Grk 'lttttos, Lat. equus) and who are not 
strongly differentiated, though there is some indication that while both are 
'Sons of God' (Rsq'l -1 HI rl I , Rg Veda 1.117.12) one is offspring of the sky 
and the other is son of the mortal Sumakha (Rg Veda 1.181.4). One of 
the effects of double parentage, divine and human, in a set of divinities is 
that the pair is regularly thought of as particularly close to humanity and 
solicitous of the needs of mankind: the dual divinities are dual in nature and 
ever mindful of their admixture of mortality. And indeed the protective 
function of both the Asvins and the Dioscuri is very strong. 

The similarities between Asvins and Dioscuri, in particular the asso¬ 
ciation of both pairs with horses and with light, is often thought to 
point to a common Indo-European heritage. 5 But the Greek twins ex¬ 
hibit many idiosyncrasies that are accountable, it would seem, specifi¬ 
cally in terms of Greek religion. Theirs is a union not only of divine 
and human, but also of celestial and chthonic, at least in the iconogra¬ 
phy - poetry is more consistent in making them heavenly twins. Mar¬ 
tin Nilsson, in fact, chose to emphasize the aspects of their cult that 
link them to the earth. 6 He sees in them survivors of the Minoan re¬ 
ligion and points to the prominence of snakes in their worship - they 
belong with the Minoan snake goddess (a forerunner of Athena), and 
Zeus Meilichios, likewise associated with the snake. The snake was an 
auspicious creature, closely connected with the household. Just as the 
snake goddess, guardian of the Cretan palace, became the Athena who 
protected the Acropolis and the city (as well as the patron of /3acriA.?)es 
and individual warriors in Homer), so the two avaK.(T)es, as the twin 
gods are called in cult, are symbolized by snakes and become, at Sparta 
where they were held in especial honour, patrons of the dual kings and 
of the army. Nilsson sees the upright supports with crossbeam, so often 
iconographically associated with the two snakes or the two young lords, 
as a representation of the house which they protect. 7 Such a conflation of 
elements of sky-worship with elements of an earth-religion would make 


5 See Burkert 1985: 212; West 1975: 8-9. 

6 Nilsson 1967: 406-11. 

7 Burkert, 1985: 212, on the other hand, sees this same structure as symbolizing a 
gateway or rite de passage in the initiation of young men. 
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the twins very characteristic of much else in developed Greek religion: it 
is a not infrequent phenomenon to find the gods and goddesses of the 
Olympian pantheon merging to a greater or lesser degree with earlier 
earth-bound figures native to Greece and antedating the arrival of the 
Greek-speaking peoples in the second millennium bc. It is perhaps the 
case that an Indo-European pair of twins associated with heaven and the 
sky-god (the Dioscuri) became assimilated to a native pair associated with 
the mother goddess, the Tyndarids. 8 Something of this sort would account 
very nicely for the most striking motif in the mythology of the twins, 
i.e., that these divinities in death strike a perfect balance between the 
darkness of the earth and the brightness of heaven, dividing their time 
equally between the world above and the world below. 9 The Dioscuri are 
the 'Chiaroscuri.' 

In the well-known analysis of Indo-European society proposed by 
Georges Dumezil, there are three basic 'functions.' The first embraces 
sovereignty and shows a priestly stratum; characteristic gods are Varuna, 
Odin, or Jupiter. The second stratum is military and concerned with a 
warrior-class; its typical gods are Indra, Thor, or Mars. The third function 
is assigned to herder-cultivators and is connected with fertility. Though 
for all of DumeziTs functions the Indie, Germanic, and Latin evidence fits 
more neatly than the Greek, it is customary for those who subscribe to this 
tripartite division to assign to this third function the Indie Asvins and the 
Greek Dioscuri - the important element in both cases is precisely twinship 
and association with horses. 10 There is some problem in that horses would 
seem to be most naturally associated with the warrior-function, but Jaan 
Puhvel has argued for the 'transfunctionaT nature of the horse in this 
system. 11 It seems, in any case, that both the Dioscuri and the Asvins 
are defenders or protectors rather than aggressive warriors and that a 
defensive military stance is quite compatible with the third function. It 
thus appears unnecessary to look for a separate function for the indi¬ 
vidual twins and to think of one as more aggressive and the other as 


8 See Chapouthier 1935. 

9 At the beginning of the century, probably because of the influence of the school of solar 
mythology associated with Max Muller, the divine twins were explained as representing 
the Morning and the Evening Stars. See, e.g., Harris 1906. 

10 The most succinct statement of DumeziTs theories is Dumezil 1958. See more recently 
Mallory 1989: 130-2. There is also a shadowy pair of equine brothers, Horsa and 
Hengist, in Germanic mythology and a pair of divine brothers associated with horses in 
Baltic (Latvian) mythology who show many similarities to the Asvins and the Dioscuri; 
see West 8-9. 

11 Puhvel 1970: 159-72. 
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more peaceful. 12 The myths of early poetry overwhelmingly emphasize 
what the two members of each pair have in common rather than what 
divides them. 13 And if a protective or nurturing aspect of the divine twins 
forms an essential part of their original personality, it becomes easier to 
understand how they were assimilated to guardian spirits of the home in 
Greek religion, which Nilsson insists they fundamentally were. In Greek 
ritual the Dioscuri regularly attend banquets or Theoxenies that mortals 
hold in their honour. 14 In this respect they are singularly unlike the other 
gods, who may in an age long gone have shared the table of mortals, esp. at 
the weddings of Peleus and Thetis, Cadmus and Harmonia, but who have 
in more recent times withdrawn and no longer consort with mortals and 
share their tables. 

In particular cases, perhaps, the two twins were 'untwinned' and became 
very different: most intriguing is the possibility that the divine twins stand 
behind the figures of the two best-known Trojans, the brothers Hector and 
Paris. They are not twins and they are radically differentiated in the Iliad. 
But both their names bespeak their third function. "E/ctcojO, whose name 
means 'The Defender' and whose role, which corresponds to his name, is 
to protect his city, is in fact lirTroba/LOS 'breaker of horses'; and the puzzling 
and most frequent name for Paris in the Iliad, AAe^avbpos 'Defender of 
Men,' becomes more intelligible if he is a third-function figure. We remem¬ 
ber too that Paris was originally a shepherd on Mount Ida. If Dumezil is 
correct in thinking that the original Indo-European mythology contained a 
myth concerned with the conflict of the kingly and warrior classes against 
the third estate, this is possibly mirrored in the three principal figures 
of the Iliad: Agamemnon and Achilles form an (uneasy) alliance against 
Troy, personified in Hector. It is further worthy of note that Helen, sister 
of the Dioscuri, has become wife of Paris: the Asvins are often associated 

12 See, e.g., Ward 1970: 193-202. 

13 A. Hermary, 'Dioskouroi,' LIMC III.l 567, maintains that 'La personnalite des deux 
freres apparait sensiblement differente.' This is true inasmuch as Castor is called a 
tamer of horses while Polydeuces is a boxer, but both are athletes and if they sometimes 
have different qualifiers they do not have separate adventures before Hellenistic poetry: 
Polydeuces' fight with Amycus during the Argonautic expedition is first mentioned by 
Apollonius (2.1-153) and Theocritus (22.27-134). 

14 The depth of this belief is revealed by an anecdote in Polyaenus (2.31.4; cf. Pausanias 
4.27.1-3). During the Second Messenian War in the seventh century two Messenians 
dressed themselves in pilos, white chiton, and red chlamys and, carrying lances and 
mounted on white horses, went to Sparta where they were welcomed as the Dioscuri 
at a Theoxeny that was being celebrated. Admitted to the feast they massacred a large 
number of Spartans. 
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with Surya, who is their bride (Rg Veda 4.43.6, 1.116.17), just as the 
Dioscuri (notorious cattle-rustlers, which further associates them with the 
third function) are famous for their wooing. 15 

2 

The Homeric poems know of Castor and Polydeuces as sons of Leda by 
Tyndareus; the parentage of Zeus is not mentioned. Helen, on the walls of 
Troy, points out to Priam the leaders of the Achaean host (Iliad 3.170 ff.). 
She knows them all individually, but is herself perplexed at the absence of 
her brothers: 

hollo h' ov hvvapai Iheeiv Koaprirope \adv, 

K doTOpa 6’ linrohapov xai ttv£ ayaObv noAuScbxea 
avTOKaaiyvriTM, too poi pia ytivaro ppTr/p. (236-8) 

But two I do not see, marshallers of the host. 

Castor breaker of horses and Polydeuces good at boxing. 

My own brothers, born to one and same mother as I was. 

Helen's surprise, after ten years of fighting, at the absence of her brothers, 
has often been remarked upon. But similarly illogical is Priam's ignorance 
of his principal adversaries after this same lapse of time. The problem is 
solved if we consider the double perspective of the Iliad. Book 3 envisages 
the war as in its initial stages, not as ten years old (as does Book 2), since 
for the audience the battle is just now beginning. More surprising is the 
poet's personal comment after these lines that Castor and Polydeuces are 
not present because they are dead and buried in Lacedaemon. But this 
is necessary information too, for the twins have a history, during their 
lives on earth, of rescuing their sister Helen: they have already brought 
her back to Sparta once, after Theseus abducted her to Athens (that this 
story is implicit in the Iliad is certain, for Helen at Troy has with her 
Aethra, mother of Theseus, as her servant - her brothers brought Aethra 
back when they rescued Helen). Given the twins' record of rescuing their 
sister, some account must be given for their absence at Troy. The entire 

15 Some of these points are made by Littleton 1970: 229-46. Littleton points out, drawing 
on Dumezil, that the Judgement of Paris is a clear example of the first two functions 
(Hera and Athena, representing sovereignty and war) set against earthly pleasure 
(Aphrodite, who, however, it must be pointed out, has little or nothing to do with 
fertility). 
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expedition would have been unnecessary had the Dioscuri been alive to 
perform their normal function of retrieving their sister. 16 

In the Odyssey, Odysseus sees Leda in the Underworld (11.298-304). It 
is made very clear there that both Castor and Polydeuces are her children 
by Tyndareus. But Odysseus also tells the Phaeacians (he is the narrator 
at this point) that 

ot K.a.1 vepdev yfjs rip/qv irpos Zpvos eyovres 

aAAore p,ev (wovcr’ erepijpfpoi, aWore 8’ avre 

TeOvaaLw Tt,ppv 8e KO^oyyamv iVa Oeoiai. (302-4) 

They dwell beneath the earth, having honour from Zeus. 

Alive and dead on alternate days, they have honour 
Equal to the gods'. 

The same story appears to have been told in the cyclical epic, the Cypria. 
This poem, which recounted the events leading up to the Trojan War, 
is known from a prose summary by Proclus; the account includes the 
information that the poem told the story of the last exploit of the earthly 
life of Castor and Polydeuces, their battle with Idas and Lynceus, whose 
cattle they had stolen. Castor was killed by Idas; Polydeuces killed both 
Lynceus and Idas. Zeus granted the twins immortality on alternate days. 17 
The Cypria was composed after the Iliad and the Odyssey and attempts to 
fill in details not recounted in the Iliad. We have here an obvious attempt 
to account for the Iliad's mention that the twins are dead and not at Troy, 
while acknowledging, as the Odyssey does, that they play a part in the 
religious life of the Greeks. 

It is significant that the Homeric sources, while they mention Zeus' 
having accorded immortality to the twins, never mention his having sired 
them. The first attested appearance of the term Dioscuri (Atby Kovpoi) 
is on an inscription from Thera (lnscriptiones Graecae XII.3 359). This 
inscription, in Ionic dialect, is not far from Homer in time and place —it is 
to be dated to the end of the eighth or beginning of the seventh century. 18 


16 Similarly some reason must be found for detaching Heracles from the Argonautic 
expedition, as he would upstage Jason, whose story it is, though Heracles cannot be 
excluded from a crew of all the noblest heroes of Greece. Heracles is thus accidentally 
left behind in Mysia when he wanders off to look for his missing page Hylas. 

17 Text and translation of the epic cycle can be found in the Loeb edition of Hesiod and 
the Homeric Hymns (Evelyn-White 1914). 

18 The exact date of Homer is, of course, still a matter of dispute, though a consensus now 
puts him at ca. 730 bc. Most recently, Taplin (1992: 33) argues for a date after 700. 
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The first use in poetry of the term Dioscuri is in the second Homeric Hymn 
to these divinities (no. 33 in the collection), probably from the beginning of 
the sixth century. In this Hymn the twins, both of them, are born to Leda 
and to Zeus, but they are also called Tyndaridae. 19 They are horsemen, 
and they are invoked as the patrons of mariners, something which may 
suggest an astral connection (cf. Euripides Helen 1495-1505). 20 

The Hymn points to their birth under Mount Taygetus (i.e., in Sparta) 
as does the appellation Tyndaridae. And indeed the twins seem to have 
had special prominence in the work of the choral writer Aleman, who, 
whatever his exact dates, produced his poetry in the Sparta of the middle 
or late seventh century. The evidence is very fragmentary, coming as it 
does mostly from tattered papyri, but the glimpse into a world of song, 
dance, and piety is especially tantalizing. 21 Fragment 2 is a citation of less 
than two full lines by an ancient rhetorician who was interested in a figure, 
the so-called schema Alcmanicum, which derives its name from the poet. 
The device consists in the placing of modifiers for a plurality of nouns 
or names after the first, in anticipation of the plural. It would be hard to 
find a rhetorical device that more clearly emphasizes that we have identical 
twins: 


Kaarwp re mo/Uop wkcmv S/Larijpes iimoTau ao(pol 
Ka\ ncoAuSeuKTys Kvhpo ?. 

Castor and, subduers of swift foals, skilled horsemen, 
glorious Polydeuces. 

Two papyrus fragments which are commentaries on this line (2 [iii] [iv]) 
seem to indicate that the context is a reference to a dwelling place of 
the twins. It must be a centre of their cult and, presumably, the place 
where they reside for half of their shared lives; it may in fact be a sub¬ 
terranean dwelling. Another piece of papyrus (fragment 7), also a com¬ 
mentary, seems to refer to the Dioscuri and their cult and to include 
a citation from Aleman in the words xdi/ia maw, the 'entranced sleep 
of the gods.' Interesting in the fragment quoted above is the emphatic 
association of both twins with horses. The Laconian dialect of Aleman 
writes na>Au- rather than the normal noAu- as the first part of the 

19 Hesiod is also said to have made both Castor and Polydeuces sons of Zeus, according to 
the scholiast on Pindar ( Nem . 10.80); but the text does not survive. 

20 An astral, i.e., celestial, aspect is more likely Indo-European than a maritime connection 
would be, for the Proto-Indo-European pantheon does not appear to have had sea-gods. 

21 All references are to Davies PMGF. 
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name of Polydeuces, and this has exercised critics. 22 But it seems almost 

obvious from the juxtaposition of the name in the form 

with the word nio\a>v that a play on words is intended - perhaps the 

name of the god was believed to contain the word for 'foal' (an English 

equivalent). 23 

Our longest piece of Aleman is the Louvre Partheneion (fragment 1), 
101 lines of choral poetry discovered, along with broken bits of scholia, 
in 1855 by Mariette in a tomb near the Great Pyramids. 67 of these lines 
are almost intact; they are a song by a choir of maidens, apparently to 
the Goddess of the Dawn. Two of the maidens, Agido and Hagesichora, 
appear to have special prominence in the ceremony. No piece of Greek 
lyric is more difficult, partly because of our lack of knowledge of the 
occasion of performance. But a few things are certain. The part of the poem 
that is mutilated or lost contained a myth, and Castor and Polydeuces 
were prominent in the myth: the first surviving word of the poem is 
lnajAudeu/c?]?, Polydeuces. It seems, moreover, likely that the myth was 
told at some length, occupying 70 lines at the beginning of the poem, with 
the subsequent 70 of a total of 140 lines being the self-description by the 
chorus that we possess. 

What was the story told in the myth? 24 Since lines 2-12 of what we 
have contain a badly broken list of names of the sons of Hippocoon, cousins 
of Castor and Polydeuces, it is reasonable to suppose that the story told 
was a battle between the Tyndaridae and the Hippocoontidae. A scholiast 
on Clement of Alexandria ( Protr. 36) tells us that the Hippocoontidae were 
rival suitors of Castor and Polydeuces: this is the only clue to what their 
quarrel might have been. The twins are often pitted against the Aphareti- 
dae, Idas and Lynceus, for their cattle, as in the epic Cypria (mentioned 
above) and in the Tenth Nemean of Pindar (see below); or alternatively the 
quarrel is for their fiancees, Phoebe and Hilaeira, whom Castor and Pollux 


22 See, e.g., Page 1951a. 

23 The name of Polydeuces is certainly native Greek (as is that of Castor) and therefore 
probably Indo-European. But neither element of the name is very clear. bevK- appears 
in a variety of words the etymology of which is irrecoverable; most probably hev k- 
means To care for' (see Chantraine 1970 vol. 2 s.v. dbevKijs). If this sense was alive for 
Aleman he may have thought of the name Polydeuces as meaning Taring for foals.' 
The (now unpopular) derivation of Seu/c- from an Indo-European root that yields duco 
in Latin could, if operative for Aleman, give a meaning 'leader of horses,' very like the 
name Hipparchus. See Frisk 1973 s.v. abevKtjs. 

24 I have addressed this question in an article, 'Aleman's Louvre Partheneion: Legend and 
Choral Ceremony' (forthcoming in Classical Quarterly) [in this volume 88-100]. 
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carried off. 25 And indeed these maidens appear to have been mentioned by 
Aleman at some point, for their names appear in a papyrus commentary on 
the poet (fragment 8). It seems, then, that Aleman in the poem in question 
here transferred the fiancees of Idas and Lynceus to the sons of Hippocoon 
and put the two sets of cousins in competition for these maidens. 

The point is important for our purposes, for Phoebe ('The Bright One') 
is very possibly the Goddess of the Dawn mentioned in the ceremony 
(’Aeon, line 87, a Laconian form containing the more usual ’Hoj?) and 
provides an important link between the two parts of the poem, myth and 
occasion. Fragment 5(c), yet another papyrus commentary on the poet, in 
fact appears to refer to a Spartan festival associated with Phoebe. If there 
is anything to all this we have an intriguing connection with the Asvins in 
this Laconian ritual, for the Asvins are regularly associated with the Dawn, 
TTIT (= Grk ’Hws), e.g., Rg Veda 7.72.1-5. The prominence of horses in 
Aleman's poem becomes more interesting too - the girls in the choir seem 
to envisage themselves as in friendly competition with a pair of virtual 
twins (their leaders Agido and Hagesichora) who are repeatedly compared 
to horses in similes; they are perhaps the counterpart, in the friendly 
competition of the ritual, to the twin horsemen Castor and Polydeuces 
in the deadly fight of the legend, with in both cases a divine Phoebe the 
object of general attention. This poem, then, seems to me the place in early 
Greek poetry where the Indie and Greek mythologies of the horsemen come 
closest together. 

From Dorian Sparta we move to Lesbos in the eastern Aegean and the 
poet Alcaeus, a generation or two after Aleman. There survives of his work 
three stanzas of a hymn to the Dioscuri (the entire poem appears to have 
contained six strophes, but no sense can be made of the last three, so little 
remains): 26 


ScOtc pioi vaalov rieA.o7ros hiTTOvres 
7rai5es i(f>d]i)j.OL Altos] t)S e A?;8as, 


25 It is hard to tell which story, the carrying off of brides or of cattle, is the older. The 
rape of the Leucippides, Phoebe and Hilaeira, was pictured on the Amyclaean throne 
at Sparta (ca. 550 bc), where it was seen by Pausanias (3.18.11). It was also painted 
by Polygnotus at Athens about a century later (Pausanias 1.18.1). Late sources, like 
Apollodorus (3.11.1-2) and various scholia, lead one to believe that the rape of the 
maidens is the traditional story, with the cattle-rustling a variant. 

26 Text is that of Page 1973b: 34.1-12, with Page's supplements; the Sapphics of the 
translation are my own. All other references to Sappho and Alcaeus are to the larger 
edition of Lobel-Page. 
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. co]i 6v[p.}ioL 7rpol<pd]i’T]Te, K aarop 

Kal noAii8e[u]/<es, 

oi K-dr exippav yldoz’a] K.a.1 6a\aaaav 
iralaav epyeod’ co[«7ro]8coy hf imrwv, 
ppa 8’ dvOpiuTTods] Oalv]aT<jj pveade 

QxKpVOeVTOS 

evaS[vy](i>v OpwiaKOvrUs evr’ 1 aiepa I’dwv 
7 H 77 A ,o6ev Xap-npoi 7 rpolrov’ ov]TpU)(o]vTes, 
dpyakecu S’ ev vvktl <p[dos (fie]povres 
vai plelAatVai 

Come now 27 hither, leaving the isle of Pelops, 

Stalwart brothers, children of Zeus and Leda. 

Show yourselves in kindness of spirit. Castor 
And Polydeuces. 

You who range o'er all the broad earth and ocean 
Mounted on your swift-footed chargers, present 
Help you bring to mortals and save the lost from 
Death's icy clutches. 

Leaping to the mastheads of ships well-fashioned. 

From afar you run up the forestays gleaming. 

Bringing light, the woes of the night relieving 
For the black vessel. 

We are in a world here very similar to that of the Homeric Hymn. 
The twins are again the sons of Zeus, they are associated with Sparta, or 
at least with the Peloponnese, they are horsemen, and they are a light 
to mariners in distress. This is not surprising, since Aeolic, the dialect of 
Alcaeus, is very close to Ionic (indeed the Ionic of epic contains a noticeable 
admixture of Aeolic). The poem is in many ways an adaptation to Sapphics 
of the hexameters of the Homeric Hymn. But the important difference 
is that whereas the hexameter Hymn is a simple address to the god the 
stanzas of Alcaeus are a 'cletic' hymn, actually invoking the gods to appear. 

What sort of occasion is appropriate? The detailed description of the 
role of the Dioscuri as saviours in a tempest at sea may be but a digression 

27 I translate 'come now/ where Page writes 'come to me/ But the word /xot is a 
supplement and thus not certain; I do not think that this is a personal prayer. Sappho 
128, for instance, begins (kure vvv rather than htdre [iol, and that is what I translate 
here. 
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before a return to the situation 'now,' elaborated in the three lost stanzas. 
But even so the current situation must be one in which the traditional role 
will have some significance, and that significance is clearly their ability to 
bring help in a storm at sea. There are in fact several poems in which 
Alcaeus describes such a storm. Fragments 6 and 326 give us a good idea 
of his poetry in this vein; they were quoted by Heraclitus in a work on 
allegory and he states that these poems are allegorical, with the storm- 
tossed vessel representing (perhaps for the first time in European literature) 
the Ship of State. This, the traditional understanding, is most appealing, 
for the poetry then fits well into the turbulent life and times of the poet, 
three times an exile and forever, it would seem, losing the struggle against 
the detested rulers of his maladministered city of Mytilene. But the idea 
of allegory has been challenged, by those who see the storm-poetry as 
poetry for an audience of fellow-symposiasts, describing as present what 
was past in a sort of chamber theatre, 2S and by those who think of the 
storm-tossed ship as an extended metaphor for a drinking-party that has 
got out of hand. 29 I would suggest that the Hymn to the Dioscuri fits in 
very well with an understanding of the storm-poetry as concerned with 
the Ship of State and its persistent troubles. Further, it is to be noted 
that several of the hymns of Alcaeus are to young male gods - there are 
hymns to Hermes and to Apollo as well as to the Dioscuri. These are 
all most appropriate divinities to be invoked by the young men, exiles or 
not, of Alcaeus' political club or eTcupeLa. Very relevant here is Burkert's 
observation that 'the Dioskouroi are to a large extent a reflection of the 
body of young men capable of bearing arms.' 30 As supporters of political 
order they were patrons of the Spartan kings. 

If the Dioscuri are powerful presences in the epinician odes of Pin¬ 
dar, the reasons are not far to seek. The victory ode for athletes in the 
games of the great Panhellenic venues is an innovative and precarious 
form. For the ode is in some sense a hymn, but it celebrates a mortal, 
not a god, and so must not forget that god and man alike look with 
disfavour on the man who forgets his human station in the moment 
of triumph. For Pindar Heracles and the Dioscuri are mythical types of 
supreme human accomplishment. The former is the pre-eminent exem¬ 
plar, for he is the supreme athlete (aOKpr-qs): his labours are a6\o i and 
his prize ( aO\ov ) apotheosis, a permanent enhancement of the moment 
of glory that the victor is allowed. The Dioscuri are similarly athletes, 


28 Bowie 1986a: 13-35, esp. 15-18. 

29 Slater 1976: 161-70. 

30 Burkert 1985: 212. 
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in particular horsemen (the equestrian games were unquestionably the 
most important), and their beatitude, if not unalloyed, is nonetheless con¬ 
tinuing. It would seem, in fact, that the epinician or victory ode grew 
out of a hymn in honour of Castor, for it is called, by Pindar himself, 
a KacrTOpeiov or Castor-song ( Pyth. 2.69, Isth. 1.16). Moreover, Pindar 
not only knows the traditional story that Heracles founded the Olympic 
games (Ol. 10), but reveals a detail, not attested elsewhere in poetry, 
art, or cult, that Heracles, when he went to Olympus, left the twins 
in charge of the Olympic contests (Ol. 3.35-8). The reason for Pindar's 
surprising revelation in the Third Olympian of 472 bc is in all likeli¬ 
hood the particular devotion of the addressee, Theron of Acragas, and 
his brother Xenocrates, to the Dioscuri. Theron and Xenocrates, them¬ 
selves inseparable and both highly successful competitors in the equestrian 
contests, are typified by the twins, who in addition grant them victory 
because they are repeatedly honoured with Theoxenies or banquets in 
Acragas. 31 

Pindar's presentation of the twins naturally varies with his purpose in 
individual poems. The First Pythian, composed in 470 for Hieron of Syra¬ 
cuse, celebrates even more than his chariot victory at Delphi his military 
conquests and his foundation of a new city on Mt Aetna. To this Dorian city 
he accorded an ultra-Dorian constitution, praised by the poet in lines 61 ff. 
Precious pieces of information about the entry of the Dorians into Greece 
are found here: we are told that the descendants of Heracles, Dorians, 
came from the Pindus mountains of Thessaly, whence they entered the 
Peloponnese, to dwell there under Mt Taygetus (i.e., in Sparta) according 
to the ordinances of Aegimius, one of their kings. They are blessed in their 
possession of the Lacedaemonian land where they are (65) 

\6Vkottm\mv Tvvbapibav fiaOvho^oi. yaVoz'es, 

glory-laden neighbours of the sons of Tyndareus 
with their white foals, 

Hieron, the founder of the new Dorian city of Aetna in Sicily, is assured of 
the pedigree of his colony: it extends back to Heracles and to the Dioscuri 
in their Spartan home. 

31 See Robbins 1985: 219-28 [in this volume 157-66]. I point out there that the most 
beautiful of the archaic Greek temples in that city was in the Middle Ages a church 
of Saints Peter and Paul; given the continuity of cult and the frequent connection of 
the Dioscuri in Christian art with Peter and Paul, it is reasonable to assume that this 
'Temple of Concord' was originally a temple of the Dioscuri. 
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In writing for King Arcesilaus of Cyrene, in the Fourth Pythian of 
462, Pindar tells his most ambitious myth, the tale of the voyage of the 
Argonauts (for Arcesilaus was descended from an Argonaut, and the Arg¬ 
onauts came to Cyrene on their return voyage). A catalogue (170 ff.) sets 
out the names and parentage of all the children of gods who sailed on 
the Argo; only demigods are named in order to paint the expedition in 
its most brilliant colours. Castor and Polydeuces lead the list along with 
Heracles, forming a trio (viol rpeis) of sons of Zeus. The Dioscuri are in 
fact among the most important members of the Argonautic expedition in 
all versions (cf. nl3) of the saga. In late authors (e.g., Ovid Met. 8.298-317) 
they are also companions of Meleager in the hunt of the Calydonian Boar, 
though they are not found associated with this enterprise in any early 
source. 

Theaeus of Argos is another victor whose success was due to the honour 
given the Dioscuri in his city. An ancestor of his named Pamphaes (the 
name is interesting - it means 'all-shining' and could itself be applied to a 
solar or celestial divinity) set out tables in their honour and offered them 
hospitality ( Nem. 10.49). Pindar, accordingly, tells a tale of the Dioscuri as 
the myth of the poem. It is the story of their last fight, and possibly Pindar's 
own swan-song. 32 Quite extraordinarily for Pindar, who usually returns to 
the occasion of celebration and to the poet's work of praise after telling the 
myth, the narrative of the Tenth Nemean ends that poem. 33 We are given, 
in the last third of the poem, without further commentary on the victor 
or moralizing on the meaning of events, a narrative which is a paradigm 
of dedication, of suffering, and of transfiguration. It is the quintessence of 
Pindar's poetry, and it is the finest presentation of the Dioscuri in Greek 
literature. Pindar describes the battle between the Dioscuri and the sons of 
Aphareus, Idas and Lynceus. His inspiration seems to have been the Cypria, 
as that of Alcaeus was the Hymn to the Dioscuri. The penultimate triad 
tells of the mortal wounding of Castor by Idas, the intervention of Zeus, 
and the destruction of Idas by Zeus and of Lynceus by Polydeuces, who 
until the moment of his brother's death is unaware of the circumstance of 
his own birth. I give the final triad in full: 

32 Wilamowitz thought so: see 1922: 423-9. His date of 444 bc continues to be entertained 
by the editor of the Teubner text, Herwig Maehler. 

33 The Eleventh Pythian ends with a mention of Castor and Polydeuces and their dwelling 
alternately on Olympus and in Therapne. But this does form part of the myth of 
the poem, which comes earlier and is concerned with the House of Atreus. The First 
Nemean provides the best parallel to the Tenth - the myth there ends with the 
reception of Heracles on Olympus, and Pindar fails to return to the addressee of the 
poem. 
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ojp. 

TaytMS S’ ku’ aStXcptov jSiav ua\iv ywppatv 6 TvvSapiSas, 

Kai viv ovum jf.Qva.6j', aaOpari 8k tppiaaovja uvoas tKiytv. 

75 Qtppa 8p TtyyMV SaKpva ajovayais 

opQiov (fxlivaac ‘Ylajtp Kpoviwv, ris 677 Xvais 

kaatrai utvOtMv; Kai tpoi davarov avv jmS' tuutiXov, ava£. 

oiytrai jipa <f>i\MV TaTMpkvM (poojr uavpoi S’ kv uovm mcrToi /3poJMV 

avT. 

Kaparov ptraXapfiavtiv.' ms pvt ire Ztvs S’ avrios pXvQk oi, 

So Kai toS’ k£av8aa’ kuos • '’Ecreri poi vios ■ Tovbt S’ kutua uoois 
aukppa Qvarov p arpl Jta utXaaais 
ajalptv ppMS, a\\’ ayt TMifok tol tpuav alptaiv 
uapSibMp.’ ■ ei pkv 6a.va.j6v Jt (pvyMV Kai yppas autydoptvov 
avjos OvXvpuov OkXtis <vaitu> kpoi> avv t’ AQavaia KtXaivtyyti j’ 'Apti , 

E7T. 

85 tajL aoL tovjmv Kayos' ti 8k Kaaiyvpjov uepi, 
papvaaai, uavTMV 8 e votis auoSaaaaa Qai iaov, 
pptav pkv Kt uvtois yaias vukvtpQtv kutv, 
ppLov S’ ovpavov kv ypvatOLS Sopoiaiv.' 
ms ap’ avSaaai'jos ov yvixipa ScuXoav Qkjo j3ov\av, 

90 ava S’ tXvatv pkv 6(f>0a8p6v, kutua 8k (pMVav yaXKopupa K aaropos. 

Strophe 

Polydeukes ran to his brother's side 
and found him still alive 

but gasping in death's throes. 

The warm tears fell amid his groans 
as Polydeukes cried aloud: 

'Father Kronion, 

what relief from pain 

will there be now? 

On me too, lord, 

together with him, 
pass sentence of death. 

A man deprived of those he loves 

has seen his honour go, 

though in times of suffering few 

among mortal men can be trusted (73-8) 

Antistrophe 

to share the burden.' He spoke. 
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and Zeus appeared before him, face to face, 
saying: 'You are my son. 

Your mother's husband 
came to her after I did 

and left in her womb 

the mortal seed 

that is your brother there. 

But hear me: 

I grant you a choice 
of two alternatives: 

if you yourself, avoiding 
death and loathsome old age, 

would dwell on Olympos with me, 

with Athenaia, and Ares of the dark spear - (79-84) 

Epode 

you may, such is your inheritance. 

But if you strive 

in your brother's behalf, intending 
to share in all things equally with him, 

then you may live 

beneath the earth half the time, 

the other half 

together in the golden halls of Olympos.' 

So Zeus spoke, and Polydeukes felt 
no hesitation in his mind, but opened the eyes 

and restored the voice of Kastor clad in bronze. 34 (85-90) 


34 Nisetich 1980: 286 (with one change: the original reads 'after me' in line 80). 



FAMOUS 

ORPHEUS 


O rpheus. Few names from Greek myth are so evocative. Few figures 
have so appealed to later ages. For us the name has immediate and 
automatic associations. We think first of the lover who harrowed 
hell to win back his beloved, second of the minstrel whose sweet music en¬ 
chanted all nature. We may, if we have made particular study of antiquity, 
be able to add a third role to the first two. Not only lover and musician but 
priest: the name of Orpheus is regularly linked in antiquity with mystery 
religion and special illumination, with initiation into knowledge of the 
secret workings of the universe. These three facets of this astonishing 
character account for the universality of his appeal, for in them myth, 
folklore, and legend come together. 1 Myth, folklore, and legend are not 
mutually exclusive categories and definitions of each might be disputed. 
But it would probably be reasonable to claim that Orpheus the revealer of 
the mysteries is the most truly mythical figure: myth, if it is to be separated 
from folklore and legend, may most easily be recognized as distinct by 
its more speculative nature and by the seriousness of its preoccupations. 2 
Orpheus the lover is the folklore figure: the motif of the lover who braves 
the powers of darkness to find his loved one is common to many parts of 
the world, as is the taboo against looking back or speaking to her which 
the lover must observe if he is to be successful in his quest. 3 Orpheus the 
musician is the figure of legend, for legend comes closer to history than 
do myth and folklore, and the story of the gentle singer whose gift makes 


First published in Orpheus. The Metamorphosis of a Myth edited by John Warden. 
isbn: 0802065937. Toronto (1982) 3-24. 

1 Cf. Lee 1965: 402-12. 

2 There is a good discussion of these matters in Kirk 1974: 30-8. 

3 See, e.g., Thompson 1935: F 81.1 and C 331. 
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savage nature tame is certainly none other, on one level, than the story 
of the advance of civilization and the arts. The Roman poet Horace knew 
this: 


When men lived wild, a spokesman of the gods 
The sacred Orpheus, scared them from their foul 
And murderous ways; and so the legend says: 

Ravening lions and tigers Orpheus tamed* 

The triple personality which European art and literature inherited from 
antiquity is a complicated amalgam which took centuries to emerge. Most 
of Greek tradition, we shall see, knew or cared little about Orpheus the 
lover. Of Orpheus the religious teacher there was certainly much talk 
among the Greeks, but it has proved notoriously difficult to establish 
anything definite regarding the beliefs and traditions that accompanied 
his name. Orpheus the musician is the best attested of all - early art 
and poetry know this figure well. The final product was the patient work 
of centuries, perhaps of more than a millennium. And the centuries that 
followed the end of classical civilization were left in possession of a com¬ 
posite personality they could in turn dismember, faithful to the Greek 
tradition of Orpheus' end, selecting whatever aspect best suited the pur¬ 
poses of different ages and different artists. In the succeeding chapters of 
this book we shall see what various periods of European history made 
of Orpheus. In the Middle Ages he became a type of Christ, overcoming 
death, a psalmist or a troubadour, courtly lover and singer of pretty lyrics. 4 5 
From the Renaissance on, Orpheus is the very incarnation of the power 
of music, an art in which scientific and mathematical precision creates a 
language intelligible on a plane that transcends reason: since the voice of 
Orpheus is the voice of Music, he presides over the transformations and 
interaction of poetry and science in the period 1600-1800. 6 In the very 
same period he becomes the patron of the newly emergent art of opera, 
from the time of Monteverdi to that of Gluck, again in his role as Music 
Incarnate. 7 To the Romantics and to our own century he has been the 
eternal seeker beyond the threshold: different Eurydices summon, new 
hells yawn. 8 

4 The Art of Poetry 391-3 tr. J.G. Hawthorne in Lind 1957: 140. 

5 See Friedman 1970. 

6 See Sewell 1960, esp. Part ii. 

7 See Kerman 1956: 25-50. 

8 See Strauss 1971. 
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Priest, lover, musician - a figure of myth, folk-tale, and legend. Does a 
real person stand behind this great name or is Orpheus simply the product 
of the imagination of a nation that has bequeathed to us other names 
equally evocative but almost certainly fictitious? To some the matter is 
of no consequence, for the real value of many great names - Oedipus, 
Odysseus, Hamlet, Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, to list but a few - is 
undiminished even if there is no historical personality that can be dis¬ 
interred for our scrutiny. Orpheus, however, is somewhat different, for 
he is not only a figure whose exploits have furnished substance to poets 
and artists. The Greeks persisted in regarding him as a great poet and 
one of the spiritual founders of their nation. Aristophanes, writing in the 
late fifth century bc, accords Orpheus a place with Homer and Hesiod. 9 
Socrates, a few years later, could, as he faced death, put Orpheus on a par 
with Homer and Hesiod as someone he looked forward to meeting in the 
realm beyond the grave provided life did not end with bodily death. 10 And 
Orpheus, in both cases, is mentioned before Homer and Hesiod. It appears 
highly likely that he was regarded as more ancient and more venerable than 
the two poets whose works are our first surviving monuments of Greek 
literature. No Greek of any period, certainly, ever questioned the existence 
of Homer or Hesiod. As poets and teachers they enjoyed an honour that 
no hero we might describe as purely mythical could ever claim. 

And so one is inevitably tempted to look for a historical reality behind 
the great name, inclined to suspect that there was, once, a real Orpheus 
whose memory lived on, first in the hearts of his countrymen. When and 
where, if at all, can he be located? 

Our first literary mention of the name of Orpheus occurs in the mid- 
sixth-century poet Ibycus. A brief mention in a lyric fragment is all we 
have: 'famous Orpheus.' The name is, thus, celebrated one hundred and 
fifty years before Aristophanes and Socrates mention him, though we are 
given no indication why. More intriguing yet is the first representation of 
Orpheus in art. It antedates the first poetic reference by perhaps a quarter 
of a century and is thus the first certain appearance of Orpheus we know. 
It allows us to make some fascinating, if cautious, surmises. 

About the end of the first quarter of the sixth century bc, the people 
of Sicyon, a town in the northwestern Peloponnese, dedicated, under their 
tyrant Cleisthenes, a 'treasury' or small temple at Apollo's famous shrine 
at Delphi. On one of the metopes or relief sculptures from the frieze, 
surviving in badly damaged state and visible today in the museum at 

9 Aristophanes Frogs 1032 ff. 

10 Plato Apology 412. 
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Delphi, are the mutilated outlines of a ship, shown in profile and flanked by 
two mounted horsemen. Two lute players are standing on the ship, one of 
them with his name, Orpheus, clearly visible beside him. The ship has been 
plausibly identified as the Argo, the two horsemen as the twins Castor and 
Pollux. The tradition is well-established, certainly, that Orpheus formed 
part of the crew of the illustrious expedition that set out to bring back the 
Golden Fleece. Pindar, in 462 bc, gives us the first detailed account of the 
voyage of the Argo and he lists Orpheus, as well as Castor and Pollux, 
among the heroes who sailed from Greece on the great venture. 11 All later 
accounts give special prominence to Orpheus too. Notable among later ver¬ 
sions is a fourth-century bc epic by Apollonius of Rhodes, a work which we 
still possess in its entirety. So long as classical civilization lasted Orpheus 
was linked with the Argo. An account of the voyage of the Argo, difficult 
to date but most probably from the early centuries of the Christian era, is 
put into the mouth of the singer Orpheus. The poem is regularly called the 
Orphic Argonautica. The association of Orpheus with the Argo is secure 
from the very beginning. Another lyric fragment, by the poet Simonides 
(556-468 bc), is our first definite literary reference to Orpheus after that 
by Ibycus and it is most easily understood if taken as presupposing his 
presence on board the Argo: 

Over his head flew innumerable birds and to 
his beautiful song fish leapt straight out of 
the blue sea. 12 

Orpheus' link with the fabulous Argonautic expedition is both early and 
certain. It is, in fact, the earliest incident in his biography for which we 
have evidence and it would seem reasonable to look more closely at this 
myth and to attempt to understand its import. 

No other Greek myth is so venerable in its antiquity. The voyage of the 
Argo was already famous when Odysseus met Circe and received naviga¬ 
tional advice from her on his way home from Troy: 

One of two courses you may take, 
and you yourself must weigh them. I shall not 
plan the whole action for you now, but only 
tell you of both. 

Ahead are beetling rocks 


11 Pindar Pythian 4.171-7. 

12 Simonides fr. 62 in PMG tr. Bowra 1961: 364. 
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and dark blue glancing Amphitrite, surging, 

roars around them. Prowling Rocks, or Drifters, 

the gods in bliss have named them - named them well. 

Not even birds can pass them by, not even 
the timorous doves that bear ambrosia 
to Father Zeus: caught by downdrafts, they die 
on rockwall smooth as ice. 

Each time, the Father 
wafts a new courier to make up his crew. 

Still less can ships get searoom of these Drifters, 
whose boiling surf, under high fiery winds, 
carries tossing wreckage of ship and men. 

Only one ocean-going craft, the far-famed 
Argo, made it, sailing from Aieta; 
but she, too, would have crashed on the big rocks 
if Hera had not pulled her through, for love 
of Ieson [Jason], her captain. 13 

It has long been understood that Odysseus' men are Argonauts in disguise, 
that many of the episodes in the wanderings of Odysseus were taken by 
the poet we call Homer from an earlier epic, no longer surviving, about 
the Quest for the Golden Fleece and transferred to Odysseus. 14 That the 
borrowing occurred is no longer doubted, though there must necessarily 
be some uncertainty regarding the exact nature of the original poem. It 
is probable that the poem known to the poet of the Odyssey supplies 
him with a good deal of geographical information about the Propontis, 
the Black Sea, and the land of Helios the Sun (the father of Circe and 
the grandfather of Medea) - in a word, about the eastern extremities of 
the world known to the Greeks. This information may well have been, in 
the pre-Odyssean Argonautica, the record of information brought back to 
the shores of Ionia by explorers and colonizers and thus current in the 
land where the Odyssey seems to have taken, at a date somewhere around 
700 bc, the form in which we know it. But even if there were details of 
mariners' travels to the Black Sea area embedded in the Argonautica in 
question, and thus in the later Odyssey, there is no necessity to believe 
that the story of the voyage to Colchis and of the Argonauts' return with 
the grand-daughter of the Sun was primarily the story of an actual voyage 
of exploration to the Caucasus. There are too many archetypal elements 

13 Odyssey 12.57-72 tr. Fitzgerald 1961. 

14 See Meuli 1921; Page 1973a: chapters 2 and 4. 
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in the story to permit us to reduce it to a simple record of historical fact. 
We have, in the myth of the Argonautic expedition, too much that seems 
to jump the confines of possible history and land us in the realm of pure 
imagination: the evil king (Pelias) who deprives a young hero of his throne 
and sends him on an impossible mission; the never-never land at the end of 
the world, complete with beautiful princess, golden treasure, fire-breathing 
dragon; the perilous voyage, especially the passage through the Clashing 
Rocks that threaten to pulverize the traveller and his crew. 

Something in all this suggests experience psychological more than his¬ 
torical. It has been argued that the myth of the Quest for the Golden Fleece 
is the oldest and most significant of all Greek myths, that it is essentially 
the account of the voyage out and return of the shaman, that figure familiar 
to so many cultures, who mediates between this world and the beyond and 
whose most extraordinary characteristic is his ability to bring souls back 
from the realm of the dead. 15 Jason is such a figure, his mission to rescue 
and repatriate a lost soul. Pindar's King Pelias sends Jason forth with the 
following words: 

You have the power to lay the wrath of those in earth. 

Phrixos is calling, that someone redeem his ghost. 

And, going to the hall of Aietas, fetch 
The thick-piled Fleece 
Of the Ram, by whom he was saved of old 
From the sea. 16 

'Redeem his ghost' (the Greek for 'ghost' here is psyche). And so Jason 
is a psychopomp, the voyage of the Argo a voyage through the narrow 
passage to the furthermost bourne in search of a wraith. 

The presence of Orpheus on the Argo becomes, thus, of particular in¬ 
terest. For he, par excellence, was remembered as an intermediary between 
this world and the next; he more than any other was famous for his descent 
to the underworld and his mission to redeem a ghost. The Greeks remem¬ 
bered Orpheus as the first of their great poets and spiritual teachers. They 
remembered him as an Argonaut and placed him on a boat the commander 
of whose crew curiously resembles him as psychopomp. Argonautic poetry 
stands behind Homeric poetry just as the Argonautic myth is well known 
to the author of the Odyssey. It would not, it seems, be rash to believe 


15 Lindsay 1965. 

16 Pindar Pythian 4.158-61 tr. Bowra 1969. The passage is discussed by W. Burkert (1962: 
36-55) in his article on Greek shamanism. 
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that there was once an Orpheus, a shaman and poet, himself a traveller to 
the other side and expounder of its secrets to those to whom he returned. 
His teaching may have been contained in poetry - the attribution to him 
of musical gifts is ubiquitous - and one of his works may, in all likelihood, 
have been a poem about the Argo, the skipper of whose crew is so like 
himself. His 'signature' survives, even if the original poem does not, in his 
continuing association with the Argonautic myth in the art and literature 
available to us. 

To return to the metope of the Sicyonian treasury at Delphi. The Argo 
is there flanked by the twins Castor and Pollux, two of the most haunting 
figures of Greek myth. Theirs is a union which holds life and death, 
this world and the next, in eternal, fixed conjunction. The mortal twin 
Castor was redeemed from death by his brother who sacrificed, in part, his 
immortality that he might live. The twins, as a result, either live together, 
one day on Olympus alternating with one day in Hades, or they take 
turns to die, one replacing the other with regularity in the underworld. 
The association of these figures with the voyage of the Argo is surely no 
more gratuitous than the inclusion of Orpheus in its crew. They are the 
patrons of mariners to whom they appear 'bearing light in the grievous 
night.' 17 These figures link the nether world with the upper air, the dark 
land of the dead with the bright land of the living. Life and death are 
not so much opposites as the complementary halves of a single whole, the 
twins holding in their embrace knowledge of both sides of the tomb. They 
represent, symbolically, the two terms of the shaman's voyage, this world 
and the beyond. Orpheus, like Jason, is privy to their knowledge and, like 
them, straddles the grave. 

The Greeks of the classical period have been much admired by some 
for their 'direct and unequivocal acceptance of man's mortality.' 18 There 
is not much in the Greek myths, we are told, that probes the boundaries 
between mortal and immortal as does the Mesopotamian Epic of Gilgcimesh. 
Shamanic figures, who exist to explore and to initiate into a world beyond 
the grave, are exceptional, the established Olympian religion being hostile 
to any attempt on man's part to overcome death. One suspects, in the 
admiration, a reading of contemporary religious feelings into the distant 
past: in an age when belief in an afterlife has, for the most part, considerably 
weakened, we are reassured to find that the Greeks demanded in their 
myths what we demand today - acceptance of the finality of death. 19 But 


17 Alcaeus fr. 34.11 in Voigt 1971. 

18 Kirk 1970: 231-2. 

19 One example among many possibilities might be cited: N.O. Brown's influential book 
(1959). 
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if this 'freedom from illusion' is 'most often admired,' 20 it has been 
criticized too. 21 The Olympian religion, the product of an invading pa¬ 
triarchal society, superseded and suppressed an earlier Aegean religion, 
dominated by the figure of a Mother Goddess who generously shared 
her deathlessness with her devotees. The sky gods of the Indo-Europeans 
were jealous of their prerogatives, most important of which was their 
immortality, and demanded that man should recognize his limits. His 
limits were fixed in this life and he was forbidden to seek knowledge 
beyond it. Value judgments apart, it is accurate enough to explain the 
relative absence of immortal longings in the Greek myth we find in clas¬ 
sical literature as the product of a historical process in which Olympian 
dynastic gods replaced powerful female deities as Indo-European assumed 
a parallel dominance, in the second millennium bc, over native Aegean 
stock. 

This consideration may help us in establishing an approximate period 
for Orpheus. Every attempt to resurrect this shadowy figure must be, to a 
considerable degree, speculative. But if we believe, as Greeks of the classical 
period were wont to do, that an actual Orpheus preceded the poets Homer 
and Hesiod and if we are inclined to see in him a shaman who could 
penetrate the world beyond the grave, we shall also be tempted to place 
him in the Bronze Age, in the second millennium bc, and to see in him a 
shaman-priest connected with the cult of the Mother Goddess. 

A particularly tantalizing fresco from the Throne Room of the Late 
Bronze Age Palace of Nestor at Pylos in the southwestern Peloponnese 
shows a seated bard, attired in a long garment, playing a five-stringed 
instrument and appearing to charm a large, winged creature. The excavator 
of this site, C.W. Blegen, himself suggested that this might be Orpheus. 22 
The invading Indo-Europeans, or Mycenaeans as they are generally called, 
took many mythical and religious motifs from the people they subdued. 
One of the most prominent of recurring themes in Greek myth is the 
story of the recovery of an abducted princess: examples are Persephone, 
Helen, Eurydice. The leading twentieth-century scholar of Greek religion 
has, in fact, suggested that the myth of a Maiden snatched from the 
embrace of Death is one that the Mycenaeans took over from the older 
religion. 23 They found in the area they occupied a religion not haunted 
by thoughts of the finality of death: its central divinity was the Mother 
Goddess who ever grants continuing life, just as the earth, with which 

20 Kirk 1970: 231-2. 

21 Campbell 1964, Part One 'The Age of the Goddess'. 

22 Blegen 1956: 95. 

23 Nilsson 1963: 74-6, 171-4 
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she is always associated, is both tomb and womb, restoring the life it 
takes. The Indo-Europeans, a warrior people, secularized at least one of the 
myths that tell of the recovery of a stolen princess and transferred it from 
the divine to the heroic level. Helen is not, for those of us familiar with 
the Iliad, a divinity. But divine she undoubtedly was in her origins, and 
there survive in Greek myth stories of her abduction by Theseus - that 
same Theseus who carried off the Cretan princess Ariadne and who, in 
some versions, attempted to carry off Persephone. In the story of Theseus' 
attempted abduction of Persephone it was the new religion, which insisted 
on maintaining the distinction between this world and the next, which 
would not allow Persephone to come to the shores of light but forced 
Theseus to remain among the dead. Orpheus may well be another figure, 
taken from the Throne Room at Pylos from the repertory of the pre-Greek 
natives. Orpheus is, after all, a successful revenant from the beyond. The 
earliest versions of the Eurydice story known to us tell of his recovery of 
her, as we shall see. 

The case for a Mycenaean origin for Orpheus has been extensively 
argued in the most recent contribution to Orphic studies, R. Bohme's 
Orpheus: Der Sanger und seine Zeit ('Orpheus: The Singer and His Age'). 
Response to the book has been guarded, the prevailing opinion on the topic 
being sceptical, but Bohme's ideas have received favourable notice from 
W.K.C. Guthrie, who refuses to accept the minimalist position and whose 
own book, Orpheus and Greek Religion, remains the most widely read work 
on the subject in the English language. 24 Guthrie, in his book on Orpheus 
(1935) and in a chapter of his later work The Greeks and Their Gods (1950), 
is also disposed to believe that there was a historical Orpheus even though 
he would not place him so far back in time as would the more recent 
writer on the subject. The most impressive part of Bohme's treatment, 
Guthrie feels, is his minute analysis of remarkably similar, often virtually 
identical, passages in Homer and Hesiod and other early poets which argue 
a common archetype rather than mutual borrowing. One example among 
many might be cited. 

In Hesiod's Theogony we read of: 

... the place where Night and Day 

Approach and greet each other as they cross 

The great bronze threshold. 25 


24 Bohme 1970. An earlier book, Bohme 1953, is reviewed by Guthrie in Gnomon 26 
(1954) 303-7. 

25 Hesiod Theogony 748-50 tr. D. Wender (Harmondsworth 1973) 
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In the eighth book of the Iliad there are 'gates of iron and a brazen 
doorstone' 26 before the entrance to Tartarus while in the Odyssey the 
Laestrygonians of Book Nine, living at the extreme end of the known world, 
are placed where 'the courses of Night and Day lie close together.' 27 An¬ 
other parallel is provided by the poem of the pre-Socratic poet-philosopher 
Parmenides. He describes his voyage from the House of Night into the 
presence of a goddess who reveals to him the truth. The way lies through 
'the gates of the paths of Night and Day.' 28 All four passages speak of 
a threshold. If they have a common source could it be in the songs of 
Orpheus, the figure on the threshold between this world and the next? 

The past century has seen an enormous amount of controversy over 
the possibility of believing in a historical Orpheus. Guthrie and Bohme, 
convinced by circumstantial evidence, have held for an actual historical 
figure who gave rise to the stories associated with his name. An important 
work written in the period between the books of Guthrie and Bohme, I.M. 
Linforth's The Arts of Orpheus (1941), sifts all the available evidence and 
arrives at absolutely minimal conclusions: no justification for believing in 
a historical Orpheus; so little uniformity in the information to be gleaned 
from studying the texts, mostly of late antiquity, that claim Orphic inspi¬ 
ration, that it is impossible to construct a coherent doctrine recognizable as 
the product of a single religious teacher. There is a bewildering miscellany 
of religious writings, conveniently collected for those who have the Greek 
to read it, in Kern's Orphicorum fragmenta (1922). Guthrie and Linforth 
deal with the same evidence but reach different conclusions, the latter 
arriving at the position that we have no right to believe in any religious 
institution founded by a historical figure, the former unable to avoid the 
conclusion that a sect did exist in historical times and that the impulse 
behind it was an actual religious teacher. 

Linforth finds the term 'Orphic' completely vague and virtually mean¬ 
ingless. It has no utility as a label and is better avoided. We know that 
the mythical figure was a fabulous musician and an Argonaut, that stories 
were told of his descent to the underworld, that a host of philosophic and 
religious doctrines were promulgated with his name attached to them. None 
of this warrants the assumption that the mythical figure was more than 
a convenient referent for mystical, ritual, eschatological, and philosophic 
doctrine and we simply cannot know how early he was popular in the Greek 
imagination. The argument does not lend itself to summary, for Linforth's 


26 Iliad 8.15 tr. Lattimore 1951. 

27 Odyssey 9.86. 

28 Parmenides fr. B 1.11 in Diels-Kranz 11 1964. 
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book is essentially a detailed examination of individual items of evidence, 
avoiding all but negative conclusions. The reader who tackles it will find it 
stringent and difficult, tough-minded and chary of broad generalizations. 
Its effect has been considerable, as one example will suffice to demonstrate. 

E.R. Dodds, in his epoch-making book The Greeks and the Irrational , 
admits that Linforth was largely responsible for disabusing him of almost 
everything he once thought he knew about Orphism. Dodds is quite willing 
to believe that there once was an Orpheus. He thinks too that this Orpheus 
was a shaman, but he is quite unwilling to attach to him the fantastic 
theogonical speculation that went on for a thousand years in the ancient 
world and he finds himself quite lacking the tools necessary to separate the 
wheat from the chaff in the vast amount of 'Orphic' material. 29 The trouble 
with most of the evidence is its lateness. Some, of course, is comparatively 
early, but Linforth has detected, even in the earliest material, nothing more 
than a desire to foist upon an august name the most disparate doctrine. 
Orpheus was associated with the mysteries from an early date, hence any¬ 
thing liturgical, ritualistic, or speculative was loosely called Orphic. But 
there is nowhere in antiquity a clearly discernible Orphic sect, generally 
acknowledged and admitted and identifiable by a characteristic body of 
doctrine. 

Guthrie, in contrast, does not see a nebulous mass of popular tradition 
and loose speculation that disintegrates upon close examination but is 
impressed by a core of belief evinced in many writers, some of whom 
ascribe the teaching to Orpheus, others of whom do not. Most prominent 
are a belief in transmigration and in an afterlife in which good is rewarded 
and evil punished, and a belief in the necessity of catharsis or purification 
to free our immortal soul from the fleshly tomb in which it is incarcerated. 
Abstention from eating flesh and reliance on the efficacy of scrupulously 
performed ritual were likely to go along with these beliefs. Multifariousness 
or lack of doctrinal coherence and absence of canonical scripture is, for him, 
the hallmark of practically all of Greek religion outside Orphism, and Or¬ 
phism was the direct antithesis of the common attitudes. It was structured, 
dogmatic, authoritative, based on holy writings that were inspired by the 
teaching of a great religious reformer, if not his own composition, and ever 
peripheral or esoteric, the property of a sect whose ideas never filtered very 
far down into the general consciousness of a nation whose religious life was 
not characterized by holy books, a priestly caste, personal piety, and moral 
injunctions, in other words, the very things which those of us reared in a 

29 Fragment 1 B 11 in Diels-Kranz 11 1964. Dodds 1951: 147 ff. 
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Judaeo-Christian tradition expect of religion and which Orphism alone in 
the classical period of Greek culture provided. 

Guthrie is convinced that a historical figure spawned the myths, legends, 
and teachings associated with his name. But rather than place him at a 
point remote in time from the writers of classical Greece, in the Bronze 
Age hundreds of years before our first explicit mention of him, he places 
him, or at least the most important incident in his biography, at a point 
geographically remote from the life of the civilized Hellenes. Orpheus is, 
for Guthrie, a Greek missionary preaching his Apolline religion of catharsis 
and asceticism among the wild barbarians of Thrace, the orgiastic devotees 
of the un-Greek Dionysus. He came to grief at the hands of the women 
votaries of the god of ecstasy. An Alexandrian author of a treatise of the 
constellations, one Eratosthenes, tells us the story of Orpheus' end and in 
so doing mentions a lost play of Aeschylus, the Bassarids, probably written 
early in the fifth century bc and taking its name from the chorus of women 
in the tragedy. He writes as follows: 

He [Orpheus] paid no honour to Dionysus but considered Helios to be the 
greatest of the gods and addressed him as Apollo. Hastening through the night 
he reached the summit of Mount Pangaeus and waited there to see the rising 
sun. Dionysus in his anger set the Bassarids against him, as the poet Aeschylus 
says, and they tore him to pieces and scattered his limbs broadcast. The Muses 
gathered his remains and buried them in what is called Leibethra [a mountain 
district of Thrace]. Having no one to whom to give his lyre they asked Zeus to 
set it among the stars as a memorial to him and to themselves . 30 

Fifth-century vase paintings show both Orpheus playing his lyre among 
the Thracians and Orpheus being attacked by hostile women. 31 The reason 
for the hostility of the women is difficult to understand, but it is a well- 
attested part of his story; Plato alludes to it, a century after Aeschylus, 
in the famous Vision of Er with which the Republic ends. Er, witnessing 
the souls of the departed preparing to return to this world after a long 
period of purification, sees among them the soul of Orpheus choosing the 
life of a swan for his next incarnation because of his refusal to be born of 
the sex that had been responsible for his death (10.620a). Guthrie assumes 
that there was something profoundly misogynistic 32 about the religion that 


30 Kern 1963: Test. 113 (my translation). 

31 Guthrie 1966: figures 4 and 5, plates 4 and 6. 

32 Ibid. 49. 
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Orpheus preached. He offended not only Dionysus, the mighty antagonist 
of Apollo, but along with him the entire female sex which the god admitted 
enthusiastically to his following but which the ascetic preacher outraged 
by his anti-feminism as he ensorcelled their husbands through his music 
and his summons to a celibate community. 

How to reconcile the view that Orpheus was a Bronze-Age shaman 
(Bohme) and the view that he was a missionary among the Thracians 
(Guthrie)? The Mycenaean figure appears to have a reality more psycho¬ 
logical than historical, as we have seen. And no doubt the story pattern and 
the ritual experience are older than the name we attach to them. At some 
point - it is difficult to say when - the stories became attached to a name, 
as did poetry and a body of religious doctrine. It is interesting to note a 
possibly similar pattern in the case of Heracles. First, a shamanic figure and 
Master of Animals whose origins may go back even beyond the Bronze to 
the Stone Age; 33 then, perhaps, a real man who became the focal point of 
the tradition and who contributed the name by which the character, partly 
historical and partly mythical, was to be known. 34 Scholars are unlikely 
to come to complete agreement regarding who the historical Orpheus was 
and when he lived. But Homer is a vague figure too, though the Greeks 
never doubted that there had been such a man, even if modern scholars 
have. So it is in the case of Orpheus. 

Whatever truth there may be in Guthrie's interpretation, it is interesting 
to note that the Romans, who inherited a much impoverished Orpheus, 
concentrating as they did almost exclusively on the love story of Orpheus 
and Eurydice, made much of the hostility of the female sex towards poor 
Orpheus. Virgil, in the Fourth Georgic, the first and still the most beau¬ 
tiful account of the unsuccessful attempt of Orpheus to bring Eurydice 
back from the nether world, describes the antagonism of the women of 
Thrace. For Virgil the hatred of the women is simply the result of the 
singer's undying attachment to the woman he has lost, his death at the 
hands of the Thracian women a motif directly subservient to a romantic 
story: 


No thought of love 

Or wedding rites could bend his inflexible will. 

He wandered lonely through the icy North, 

Past the snow-encrusted Don, through mountain fields 
Of unadulterated frost, conveyed the grief 


33 See Burkert 1979: chapter 4. 

34 Rose 1958: 205. 
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At Hell's ironic offerings, and rapt 

Eurydice. By such unwavering faith 

The Thracian women felt themselves outraged. 

And at their sacred exercise, nocturnal 
Bacchanals, they tore the youth apart. 

And scattered his limbs around the spacious fields. 

But even then his voice, within the head 
Torn from its marble neck, and spinning down 
The tide of his paternal River Hebrus, 

The cold-tongued voice itself, as life fled away, 

Called out 'Oh, my forlorn Eurydice! 

Eurydice!' and the shoreline answered back 
Along the river's breadth, 'Eurydice !' 35 

Ovid, at the beginning of the eleventh book of the Metamorphoses, 
tells in lurid detail the story of the dismemberment of Orpheus by the 
spurned women - the motif here too grows out of the romantic story - 
and adds the detail that Orpheus' head was washed up on the island of 
Lesbos. The story of Orpheus' extreme devotion to his wife was what the 
Romans best liked, and they combined it with the mysterious story, at least 
as old as Aeschylus, of his being rent asunder by the Thracian women. The 
detail of the severed head floating down the river Hebrus and being washed 
ashore on Lesbos is in all likelihood an old one too. The head of Orpheus 
was buried in a temple at Antissa on Lesbos, where it continued to give 
oracles, and his lyre was preserved in a temple of Apollo. These illustrious 
relics were widely held to have inspired the flowering of poetry on the 
remarkable island that produced Terpander, Sappho, and Alcaeus, the first 
lyric monodists of the Greek world (late seventh and early sixth centuries 
bc). A fragment of Alcaeus, frustratingly incomplete, mentions the river 
Hebrus: 

Most beautiful of rivers, Hebrus, are you, as you pour forth beside Aenus into 
the purple sea surging through the land of Thrace ... And many maidens visit 
you, with delicate hands [? to bathe] their beautiful thighs; they are beguiled 
... wondrous water like unguent .. , 36 

The invocation of the river would in all probability suggest the story 
of Orpheus, and the poem may well have gone on to tell it. A singing 

35 Virgil Georgies 4.516-27 tr. Bovie 1956. 

36 Alcaeus fr. 45 (tr. Page); see Page 1955: 285-8 
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head endowed with oracular powers is something which points towards 
shamanism again. In all parts of the world, in addition to having the ability 
to travel to the Beyond and recover lost souls and a not infrequent power to 
summon birds and beasts to listen to his music, the shaman lives on after 
death as a magical head which gives oracles that are but a continuation of 
the incantations he practised while alive. 37 

The love story of Orpheus and Eurydice, so important to the Romans 
and to us, seems quite clearly the tail-end of a centuries-old tradition that 
knew Orpheus, shaman and Argonaut, as traveller to the world beyond 
and master of its mysteries. Romantic love was of little interest to the 
early Greeks. It was essentially a creation of the Alexandrian Age and 
forms part of its legacy to Rome. The first truly romantic narrative in 
European literature is, in fact, the love story of Jason and Medea in the 
Argonautica of Apollonius of Rhodes. Nowhere before do we find the 
intimate analytical handling of a love theme which makes the third book 
of this poem so much more interesting than the story of the voyage within 
which the love story is contained. The Romans inherited the Alexandrian 
interest and turned it to account, no one more splendidly than Virgil, who 
could use Apollonius' handling of Jason and Medea as model for his own 
story of Dido and Aeneas and who has given us the classical account of 
Orpheus' tragic love for Eurydice. The unhappy ending has been, since 
Virgil, an essential ingredient of the great love story: passion and death 
are indissolubly linked. But if the Virgilian story has the unhappy ending 
which we have come to regard as the regular one when we think of Orpheus 
and Eurydice, it is likely Virgil's own invention or something he took from 
a lost Alexandrian source. Ideas of taboo, so prominent in folk-tales, are rare 
in Greek myth and are not likely early ingredients of stories in which they 
are found at a late date. 38 The Greeks, in a period before interest in romantic 
love demanded the unhappy ending, seem to have known Orpheus - and 
this is what we would expect - as one who was successful in bringing 
his wife back from the underworld. 39 The name Eurydice, which means 
'Wide-Ruler,' may well be late. It is used for the first time in literature in 
the Lament for Bion, probably of the first century bc. Earlier she had been 
called Agriope, 'Savage Watcher,' by the poet Hermesianax in the third 


37 Eliade 1964: 391; Dodds 1951: 147. 

38 Nilsson 1964: 52-7. 

39 The tradition of the unsuccessful return of Orpheus is discussed by Dronke 1962: 
198-215. Dronke is primarily interested in the use of the myth in medieval poetry 
where Orpheus is a type of Christ. He argues that the dominant tradition remained 
strong and was never eclipsed by the Virgilian version. 
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century. The names are rough equivalents, both being obviously names of 
the Queen of the Night, Persephone. The Bronze Age archetype discussed 
earlier would suggest that the lost princess was released and recovered, 
that the earth gives back life, that the shaman is not defeated in the House 
of Death. Both in the Lament for Bion and in Hermesianax Orpheus is 
successful in bringing back Eurydice/Agriope. And so it is not surprising 
to learn that the first passing reference to Orpheus' descent for his own 
bride is a reference to a successful recovery. In Euripides' play, the Alcestis 
(438 bc), the poet puts into the mouth of Admetus, the husband of the 
doomed Alcestis, the following words: 

Had I the lips of Orpheus and his melody 

to charm the maiden daughter of Demeter and 

her lord, and by my singing win you back from death, 

I would have gone beneath the earth, and not the hound 
of Pluto could have stayed me, not the ferryman 
of ghosts, Charon at his oar. I would have brought you back 
to life. 40 

There can be no doubt that Euripides is referring to a story, already well 
known, in which Orpheus was successful in bringing back his wife. If the 
commonly known story had been one in which he had failed, reference to 
it on the part of Admetus would have been totally inappropriate at this 
moment. 

Almost contemporary with the reference in Euripides' Alcestis is a late 
fifth-century Attic relief extant in three copies, the finest of which is in 
the National Museum in Naples. The three figures in the relief are identi¬ 
fied by inscriptions above their heads as Hermes, Eurydice, and Orpheus, 
though it is likely that the inscriptions were not on the original. In any 
case the figures are clearly identifiable. Orpheus is holding his lyre in 
his left hand. Hermes looks on as Orpheus, with his right hand, touches 
Eurydice's left, apparently lifting the veil from her face. Interpretation of 
this famous piece of sculpture is uncertain. Is Orpheus here portrayed 
in the act of breaking the taboo which causes him to lose Eurydice a 
second time? Is he simply taking his first farewell at her death? Or are we 
shown the moment of his triumph in the underworld? The most natural 
interpretation would seem to be the last: the lyre suggests that Orpheus 
has just finished singing, the veil brushed aside that he has learned the 
secrets of the afterlife and is united to Eurydice, whom he is to escort 


40 Euripides Alcestis 357-62 tr. Lattimore 1955. 
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back. 41 A remarkably similar scene, clearly a scene of union rather than of 
separation, is visible on one of the reliefs from the frieze of a temple at 
Selinus in Sicily. This metope, today in the National Museum in Palermo, 
shows the Holy Marriage of Zeus and Hera. Zeus, like Orpheus, touches 
the veil and the left wrist of his bride with his right hand. The pieces in 
Naples and Palermo both date from approximately the middle of the fifth 
century bc. 

Plato speaks in the Symposium of the failure of Orpheus, but not 
in the manner familiar to us from Virgil. In this dialogue the speaker, 
Phaedrus, contrasts Alcestis, who was brave enough to die for Admetus, 
with Orpheus, who was sent back from Hades 'without accomplishing his 
mission' (atele 179d). The underworld gods show him a phantom rather 
than give him his wife since they found him a poor-spirited fellow, as lyre 
players are wont to be. The story in the Symposium is probably Plato's 
own invention: it would be hazardous to regard it simply as something 
taken over intact from the current stock of myth. Plato may be influenced 
here by the well-known story, mentioned by the poet Stesichorus (ca 
630-ca 555 bc) and repeated by Plato himself in the Republic (9.586c), 
that the war at Troy was fought over a phantom, Helen never having 
been at Ilium. The Orpheus story in the Symposium relies for its effect 
on the shock value of the word atele ('unsuccessful') at the beginning of 
the passage in which it is told. It presupposes, surely, an accepted version 
in which Orpheus was successful, stands the known story on its head, and 
surprises us by informing us that what Orpheus found was a phantom, not 
his real wife. In other words, the tale of the phantom explains the word 
'unsuccessful.' 

Of especial interest in this version is the notice that the gods found 
Orpheus reprehensible as being insufficiently heroic. Something in this 
seems to pick up a preoccupation older than Plato. A commentator, or 
scholiast, on the Argonautica of Apollonius of Rhodes 42 has a fascinating 
discussion of authors who mentioned Orpheus' connection with the Argo 
long before Apollonius. It appears to have been of major concern to explain 
just how Orpheus, generally so unlike most Greek heroes, could have sailed 

41 Rilke's account of the second loss of Eurydice by Orpheus in the poem 'Orpheus. 
Eurydike. Hermes' is probably inspired by the sculpture discussed here: see Strauss 
1971: 172. Rilke clearly interprets the sculpture in accordance with the tradition of 
the unsuccessful attempt to restore Eurydice to life. But the bas-relief is not explicit: 
much of its fascination comes precisely from the fact that it must be interpreted in 
accordance with a view of the myth formed by literary versions. Rilke accepts the 
Virgilian version. 

42 Wendel 1958: 8-9. 
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with the Argonauts. One fifth-century writer, Pherecydes, had, according to 
the commentator, been quite unwilling to believe that Orpheus was in the 
company of the stalwart crew that sailed with Jason and had, accordingly, 
made the striking statement that Orpheus had never really been on the 
Argo. There is, without any doubt, something about Orpheus that sets 
him apart from all the other great figures of Greek myth. Greek myth is 
pre-eminently heroic myth, myth that enshrines martial values: courage, 
killing, blood-lust. Not surprising in the legacy of a male-dominated war¬ 
rior society that produced, in the Iliad, the world's supreme battle epic 
and whose agonistic, competitive impulse never faltered for a moment. 
The finest products of classical Greek poetry, a thousand years after the 
Indo-European invasion of the peninsula, are plays, produced at competitive 
festivals, and victory odes for triumphant athletes. The contest dominated 
Greek life in all its aspects, from the gymnasium and the law-courts to 
dialectic. A modern theologian points out that there is even an intimate 
connection between the characteristic competitive impulse of the Greeks 
and their concept of love, always seen as a striving or an agon. 43 Orpheus 
clearly belongs to another world, as has been suggested above. All the other 
great figures of Greek myth, whatever else they may be, are great killers: 
Achilles, Heracles, Jason, Perseus, Oedipus, Odysseus, Agamemnon - the 
list could be extended indefinitely and would show not a single figure of 
note who is not blood-stained. Orpheus is unique and he seems to have 
puzzled the Greeks. He did not particularly interest the poets of the classical 
period and he seems not to have escaped the charge of cowardice when 
compared with his fellows. Prometheus is not a killer, certainly, but he is 
undeniably aggressive and his hands reek of the blood of sacrifice: the two 
most important items in the myth concerning him are his contest of wits 
with Zeus and his establishment of the laws of sacrifice. A recent book by 
W. Burkert, Homo means 44 ('Man the Slaughterer'), is an intriguing study 
of the Greek obsession with animal sacrifice and its relation to aggressive 


43 Scheler 1972: 84-6. 

44 Burkert 1972. A rather different position is taken by J. Huizinga (1955) in his famous 
book Homo Ludens: A Study of the Play-Element in Culture. Huizinga thinks that 
the Greeks were no more competitive or aggressive than other peoples and criticizes 
scholars who have maintained that they were (pp. 71 ff): for him war, contests, sacrifice 
are but manifestations of a play-impulse that is ubiquitous in world culture. But when 
Huizinga posits the superiority of Greek civilization to others (e.g., pp. 174) he does so 
on the grounds that the play-element in Greek culture was more lively and imaginative 
than it was elsewhere. It appears to be chiefly a question of the value-judgment attached 
to the agonistic habit; Burkert's 'necans' is less complimentary than Huizinga's 'ludens,' 
but both authors find special evidence among the Greeks for what they are seeking. 
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biological drives found in animals and in primitive hunters. And certainly 
there is no honest way of minimizing the role of blood-letting either in 
Greek heroic myth or in Greek religious practice. Every hero fleshes his 
sword. Altars were steeped in the blood of animals of all sorts. Priests were 
butchers, temples slaughterhouses. The Greeks were fortunate in having 
these outlets for their murderous instincts. On the ritual level animals 
could be slaughtered instead of human beings; in myth the same impulse 
was discharged in fantasy, in stories of war and of dragon-slaying. Both 
these channels were innocent and socially beneficial. 

But Orpheus cuts a strange figure among the heroes. He seems tame if 
not weak in comparison, as the Greeks themselves noticed. He restores to 
life instead of killing; he is surrounded by the fiercest of animals which, 
far from slaying, he leads from savagery to docility and meekness by his 
music. Claude Levi-Strauss and his followers in the structuralist school 
of anthropology have asserted that mental and social processes are fun¬ 
damentally binary, coded in mythical examples which, when deciphered, 
reveal simple polarities. The psychic life of a people sends up directly 
contradictory impulses that will crystallize in antithetical figures. If there 
is any truth in this, it may be reasonable to see in Orpheus the necessary 
and precious counterpiece to his numerous more ferocious brethren. One 
of Levi-Strauss's disciples has written a fascinating essay on this very 
theme, comparing Orpheus, the unnaturally gentle - his subjugation of 
wild animals through the power of music is contrary to expectation and 
all normal experience - with Orion, the excessively savage, whose thirst 
for blood knows no bounds. 45 On this interpretation the musician is, as 
he appears to be judged in the Symposium, a cowardly creature, though 
as inevitable a product of the mythical imagination of antiquity as is his 
equally extreme opposite number. The mean would lie somewhere between 


45 Detienne 1971: 7-23. Perhaps the tradition of Orpheus' death at the hands of women 
is no more than a further proof of his untypical, unheroic nature. Normal heroes 
(e.g., Achilles, Heracles, Bellerophon, Theseus) are superior even to Amazons: only 
a weakling could fall to female assailants. In the Odyssey it is Aegisthus who kills 
Agamemnon. In Aeschylus, where Clytemnaestra commits the murder, there is a 
reversal of normal roles, Clytemnaestra being masculine, Agamemnon effeminate. And 
the Pentheus of Euripides' Bacchae, before his murder by the women, has himself been 
virtually turned into a woman by Dionysus. 

Of interest in this respect, perhaps, is the possible existence of a tradition that sees 
Jason as weak and unheroic; see Hadas 1936: 166-8. This may provide another link 
between Jason and Orpheus. It is noteworthy, certainly, that these two Argonauts 
became the two Greek 'heroes' most famous for their loves. Something in their very 
nature seems to have lent itself especially well to romantic exploitation by Apollonius 
and Virgil. 
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the extremes, the mythopoeic imagination creating the embodiments of 
opposite and discordant qualities and inviting that reconciliation or repose 
which is created by the presence of balance and stress. 

It is, of course, not necessary to view the matter this way. If Orpheus 
is viewed as a culpable extreme by a speaker in a Platonic dialogue or by a 
modern structuralist, he may be, and most often is, received without any 
pejorative value-judgment clinging to him. When George Steiner describes 
Levi-Strauss himself as 'Orpheus with his myths' 46 he is being highly com¬ 
plimentary: Levi-Strauss is Orpheus in his traditional and time-honoured 
role, both musician (and the various parts of Levi-Strauss's work cor¬ 
respond to musical forms and the author continually turns to music to 
provide the best analogy for myth as he understands it) and prophet who 
reveals, in difficult and enigmatic language, a vision which ranges beyond 
that of the generality of men. The Mythologiques of Levi-Strauss are, for 
Steiner, Orphic in the best possible sense of the word, advancing the cause 
of harmony where there is silence (death) or discord (savagery). One is 
tempted to add another Orphic point to all this. The closing paragraph of 
the third volume of the Mythologiques shows its author's urgent concern 
to turn European civilization back from the hell ('enfer') in which it has 
become imprisoned by self-centredness. 47 Who better than Orpheus to 
perform such a task? 

The Orpheus that the ancients know was priest, lover, musician. Most 
times one or two of the three, rarely all in combination. There is one 
avatar of Orpheus in European art who is quintessentially all three, the 
perfect amalgam that is nowhere else so fully present, even on the stage 
of antiquity. Since his name is not Orpheus and since he will, thus, not 
appear in the succeeding pages of this book, he must not be passed over 
here. There can be little doubt that his creators had the ancient myths in 
mind when they designed him. He is the perfect Orpheus, lacking only the 
traditional name. 

Mozart's opera The Magic Flute was written in 1791, in the last months 
of the composer's life. The author of the libretto, Emmanuel Schikaneder, 
worked closely under the composer's supervision, the result being an opera 
in which Mozart was able to exercise the greatest degree of control over the 
text he set to music. One of the composer's closest friends at this time was 
the master of the Masonic Lodge to which he belonged. This remarkable 
person, Ignaz von Born, was learned in countless fields and had a knowledge 
of ancient myth and ritual that was unmatched in the Austria of his time. 

46 Steiner 1967: 239-50. 

47 Levi-Strauss 1968: 422. 
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He influenced Mozart as Mozart influenced his librettist, and the result is 
the most profoundly felt of all the composer's great works. 

In the First Act, Tamino, the hero of the opera, charms, by the power 
of his music, the beasts of the wild wood; in the Second Act he quells, 
by the same magic, the hostile forces, here fire and water, that threaten 
to engulf him. Further, he gains his beloved princess Pamina through his 
steadfastness in refusing to break the taboo imposed on him if he is to win 
her. Through a succession of trials he moves from the Realm of Night - 
Pamina is the daughter of the Queen of the Night - to membership in 
the brotherhood of the Temple of Light. His progress is transparently a 
successful emergence from the underworld, successful because he observes 
the prohibition enjoined on him. Pamina pleads with him but he is adamant. 
Only thirty years earlier (1762) Viennese audiences had seen a Virgilian 
Orpheus, the Orfeo of Gluck's opera Orfeo ed Euridice, lose his princess 
because he was unable to persist in observing the taboo. The audience 
that saw Pamina pleading with Tamino to speak to her will certainly have 
remembered Euridice pleading with Orfeo in Gluck's opera. Most important 
of all, Tamino, in Mozart's work, moves through his self-mastery and 
asceticism into possession of the mystic secrets of an esoteric sect (much 
influenced by Masonry, a society in many ways comparable to the Orphic 
sect for the existence of which in ancient Greece scholars like Guthrie have, 
as we have seen, argued). Goethe wrote a dramatic sequel to Mozart's opera. 
In it he elevated Tamino to the role of High Priest and mediator of salvation 
for humanity. Nothing could correspond more closely than this to the role 
assigned to Orpheus by those who have seen in him an authentic religious 
teacher of the Greeks, revealing truth and instituting ritual. In Tamino all 
the attributes of Orpheus have been blended in fairly equal proportions. 

Orpheus entire or Orpheus dismembered. The figure is fascinating how¬ 
ever we take him. We have seen what he was to the Greeks. Let us now 
see in some detail what he has been since. 



TO BE 
REDEEMED 
FROM FIRE 
BY FIRE: 

THE DEATHS 
OF HERACLES 
AND SIEGFRIED 


The only hope, or else despair 
Lies in the choice of pyre or pyre - 
To be redeemed from fire by fire. 
T.S. Eliot, Little Gidding 


W agner openly professed admiration for Aeschylus, and certainly 
his vast Ring of the Nibelung has inevitably invited compari¬ 
son with the Oresteia, the only trilogy to have survived from 
antiquity. 1 Though both the Ring and the Oresteia end on the same note 
of optimism, Aeschylean optimism is nonetheless the very antithesis of 
Wagner's. In the Aeschylean trilogies - and the Oresteia enables us to form 
some ideas of the design of the others - human action and suffering are 
directed by the gods to a beneficial end: violence may be the way of divinity, 
but this violence is grace ( Agamemnon 182). In Wagner's great tetralogy 
the cruelty and selfishness of the gods precipitate their fall. One of the 
dramatist's most strikingly original adaptations of his source material was 
to combine the Eddie concept of Ragnarok, the doom or twilight of the gods, 
with the Volsunga Saga, in which the transgressions of the gods of Valhalla 
are expiated not by the gods themselves but solely by their descendants on 
earth. Wagner established a moral link between the sins of the gods and 
their downfall. The corrupt pantheon passes away in cataclysm and hope 
is born for mankind through the elimination of the divine government of 
the universe. 

Wagner is in reality closer to the Sophoclean than the Aeschylean vision. 
It is Nietzsche who implicitly reveals this. In The Birth of Tragedy Nietzsche 
attempts to show that Greek tragedy is the supreme art form, one in which 
the hero manifests his will in the face of a universe that overwhelms 


First published in Hans de Groot and Alexander Leggatt (eds) Craft and Tradition: 
Essays in Honour of William F. Blissett. isbn: 0919813747. Calgary 1990 147-56. 

I am grateful to Rev. M. Owen Lee, C.S.B., for valuable comments and suggestions. 
1 See, for example, Ewans 1982. 
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him, confirming his stature at the moment of his fall. Tragedy does not 
purge the emotions of the audience (whatever Aristotle may have meant 
by this), but strips away our illusions and brings us face to face with the 
fundamental truths of existence: the apprehension of these truths gives 
heroism its validation. This insight is arguably the most significant one in 
the essay. Nietzsche elaborates his intuition in terms of the now famous 
opposition between Apolline and Dionysiac principles, but recognition of 
the value of the insight does not require acceptance of Nietzsche's symbols 
and the names he gives them. The essential point is the conflict between 
an inexorable individual and an inexorable universe. 

It would be hard to deny that the Nietzschean description fits Sophoclean 
tragedy far better than that of either of the other tragedians . 2 The very idea 
of 'tragic hero' ubiquitous in Nietzsche, is a Sophoclean legacy . 3 In Sopho¬ 
cles' tragic universe self-assertion, suffering, and glory are one. Violence 
does not bring grace, for there is no insistent theodicy as in Aeschylus. But 
neither is there mere despair as in Euripides. Nietzsche applies his analysis 
of Greek tragedy to the work of Wagner too, finding the Hellenic ideal 
fully realized in Tristan and Isolde. But Siegmund and Sieglinde, Siegfried 
and Briinnhilde of the Ring (not completed when Nietzsche published The 
Birth of Tragedy) also meet Nietzschean criteria. Victims of transhuman 
powers, they find victory in defeat and the final impression communicated 
is one of exhilaration. They are tragic heroes of stature, human actors who 
suffer and in that suffering reveal the measure of their greatness . 4 

We do not have, as far as I know, any statement by Wagner that 
admits a direct debt to Sophocles. Even if we did, though, it would be 
of questionable utility. Wagner's own claim that Hans Sachs's speech at 
the end of Die Meistersinger is indebted to the close of the Eumenides is not 
particularly illuminating: one could scarcely have divined the connection, 
and even with the composer's statement the comparison cannot be pushed 
very far. The process by which Wagner's energetic mind worked on the 
material he so omnivorously devoured is not necessarily to be discovered by 
listening to his own proclamations. In Opera and Drama Wagner mentions, 


2 The two figures discussed at greatest length by Nietzsche are Oedipus and Prometheus. 
Few contemporary scholars believe in the Aeschylean authorship of the Prometheus 
Bound. One of the (many) reasons for rejecting the traditional attribution is the 
'Sophoclean' nature of the hero of the play: see esp. Knox 1964: 45-50. Lloyd-Jones 
(1982: 132-4) shows the importance of Prometheus Bound and the fragmentary 
Prometheus Unbound for the Ring. 

3 Knox 1964: Chapter 1. 

4 The fully anthropomorphized Wotan is a Sophoclean figure too - proud, isolated, 
magnificent, doomed: see Nietzsche 1876. 
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in any case, three Sophoclean heroes - Ajax, Philoctetes, and Oedipus - 
as commendable examples of individuality expressed in a propensity for 
self-annihilation. They are images of the eternal truth of myth which it 
is the job of dramatists in every age to expound. In the same work he 
analyzes Sophocles' so-called Theban trilogy ( Oedipus The King, Oedipus 
at Colonus, Antigone ) and its political significance. There are certainly 
remarkable points of similarity between the Siegfried legend in the Wag¬ 
nerian version and the Oedipus legend. Both heroes are exposed at birth. 
The one kills his father (Laius) and marries his mother (Jocasta), the other 
overcomes his grandfather (Wotan as the Wanderer) to be united with his 
aunt (Briinnhilde, whom Siegfried at first sight takes to be his mother). The 
issue of incest is, of course, paramount both in Oedipus The King and in 
Die Walkiire. 5 There are, in addition, striking parallels between Parsifal and 
Philoctetes. In both we have the drama of a young man, 6 little more than a 
boy, who grows before our eyes when he learns pity for an older man who, 
because of an incurable wound, is estranged from a society (the Knights 
of the Grail, the Greek army before Troy) that needs him desperately. In 
both cases the wound must be healed and a weapon restored to its crucial 
place in the life of the imperilled community. 

Most impressive of all is the fact that Sophocles and Wagner drama¬ 
tized the deaths of the supreme heroes of their national mythologies, both 
sent to their funeral pyres by the women who best loved them. In the 
Trachiniae Heracles, the panton ariston andra ton epi chthoni (811) is 
killed by Deianira in unwitting collaboration with the hero's enemy Nes- 
sus. In Gotterdammerung (originally entitled Siegfrieds Tod) Briinnhilde, 
openly plotting with Hagen, Siegfried's enemy, compasses the death of den 
hehrsten Helden der Welt. 

The dramatists have proceeded in similar fashion. Each has reworked 
a mass of epic material and focused on the dramatic reaction of a jealous 
woman confronted with her husband's new bride. Secondary or background 
material necessary to understanding the situation before us is conveyed in 
long speeches that recapitulate the action that precedes the confines of the 
drama. This technique is used throughout the Ring ; the dialogue of the 
Norns and Waltraute's long report to Briinnhilde (a sort of messenger 

5 See the fascinating analysis in Rather 1979, esp. 47-63. Rather finds Siegfried, born 
of incest and destroyer of an unjust political order (Valhalla), parallel to Antigone, 
likewise born of incest and overthrower of the state (Creon). 

6 The young Neoptolemus was introduced into the story by Sophocles. The epic tradition 
and the (lost) dramas of Aeschylus and Euripides associated Diomedes with Odysseus 
in the bringing of Philoctetes from Lemnos. It was Sophocles who was interested in the 
young man who learns pity. 
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speech) are not the most notable instances in Gotterdcimmerung. In the 
Trachiniae about one-quarter of the play, an abnormally large proportion 
even by standards of Greek tragedy, consists of narrative background ma¬ 
terial. Further, the density and consistency of the imagery are striking 
even for Sophocles: there is no finer example of drama with recurring 
leitmotifs than this play. 7 And it occupies a unique position among the 
remains of Greek tragedy in another respect: no other play contains a 
similar amalgam of myth, fairy-tale magic, oracles, battles between beasts 
and human beings, the quintessentially human element of passion linked 
with the primordial and the divine - precisely that blend which gives the 
Ring its unique position among the great works that hold the lyric stage. 

Sophocles reshaped an epic legacy largely lost to us. There were Heracles 
epics by Pisander of Rhodes, Panyassis of Halicarnassus, and in particular 
by Creophylus of Samos. Of the 'Capture of Oechalia' by the last named 
(it is sometimes attributed to Homer himself, attesting both to its antiquity 
and to the esteem in which it was held) we have only a single line. But this 
poem was in all probability Sophocles' most important epic source, for it 
told of Heracles' capture and the sack of a city in order to win the beautiful 
Iole. It is reasonable to assume that this maiden played an important role 
in the poem - the one line we possess appears to be addressed to her. 
Sophocles' play dramatizes Deianira's reaction to Heracles' bringing home 
his captured bride, the sexual jealousy of the woman who in desperation 
turns to magic (the Nessus shirt) with disastrous consequences. Uncertain 
as must be hypotheses that are based on lost sources, it can be said with 
reasonable certainty that Sophocles' distinctive treatment is to be seen in 
his presentation of the confrontation of the two women. At the same time, 
however, he made Iole a silent figure in this play, one with no dramatic 
personality whatsoever. 8 

Wagner had done much the same. The formidable adversary of Bryn- 
hilde in the epic sources, Gudrun of the Volsungci Saga, Kriemhilde of 
the Nibelungenlied, becomes the pathetic and almost totally inconsequen¬ 
tial Gutrune of Gotterdcimmerung. She is present for little other purpose 
than to enkindle Briinnhilde's anger by her betrothal to Siegfried. She 
is there, in other words, as Iole is in the Trachiniae. Sexual jealousy is 
not entirely absent from the Saga. But there Brynhilde does not seem to 

7 I list a few: night, Deianira's fear, fire, Zeus, Cypris (Aphrodite), release from toils, 
the poison, the centaur, learning, hope. Others will wish to extend this list. Many of 
these poetic motifs cry out for translation into music, for it is through music that their 
interrelation could most clearly be shown (in the best Wagnerian manner.) 

8 On Sophocles' adaptation of his source see the sensitive treatment of Beck 1953: 10-21. 
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be especially troubled by Sigurd's marriage to Gudrun (which Brynhilde 
in fact prophesied!) and she has herself lived comfortably with Gunnar 
for some time before the angry exchange between the two queens on a 
question of honour and precedence precipitates the disaster. Brynhilde's 
wound in the Saga is primarily an affront to her self-esteem. It comes 
from her realization that her husband Gunnar is not who she boasted he 
was, since it was Sigurd who rode through the barrier of flame in Gunnar's 
form. And so her oath to marry none but the very noblest has come to 
nothing. This it is that makes her take revenge, seek Sigurd's death despite 
his readiness to renounce Gudrun and return to her. Wagner's Brtinnhilde, 
immediately upon seeing a Siegfried who has forgotten her and become 
betrothed to another, plots his death. Similarly Deianira meets Iole who 
has replaced her in her husband's affections and in seeking to win him 
back brings about his death. Both Sophocles and Wagner have given a new 
emphasis in refashioning an epic patrimony and have produced tragedies 
of eros. 

The 'world's greatest hero' (for so he is styled in both dramas) is in 
neither presentation a very attractive figure. Siegfried has always been 
an embarrassment to lovers of Wagner - there is something coarse and 
over-robust about the Siegfried of the drama that bears his name though 
he is somewhat more attractive in Gotterdammerung. It is his music that 
ultimately gives him stature, a stature which his words and actions do 
not convey. In like manner the Heracles of the Trachiniae has been seen as 
simply repellent by many readers, as a near tasteless creation in his ferocity 
and blustering self-absorption. But the greatness of this Sophoclean hero 
is not something communicated by the words of the tragedy. His special, 
extra-dramatic importance must be taken into account. The aura of Heracles 
was, for a Greek audience, part of the air they breathed, a living part of 
the environment in which the actors' words were heard. All the figures 
of Attic tragedy come trailing clouds of myth, that of Heracles perhaps 
more than any other. Apart from the epics one can point to his importance 
with vase painters and sculptors, his paradigmatic place in Pindar's odes. 
That he was a favourite figure of the comic stage does not militate against 
this, for the Greeks from Homer onwards could treat even their gods with 
good humour. Siegfried and Heracles do not rise from the texts of their 
dramas as sympathetic. 9 It is the accompanying music that gives the one 

9 It might be argued that this is beside the point - that we need not be expected to like 
Heracles and Siegfried: a world of 'nice' people is no place for a tragic poet. The fact 
remains that Heracles and Siegfried are the most unappealing heroes of their respective 
creators. 
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his appeal, circumambient myth that ennobles the other. Many writers 
have described for us, none more eloquently than Nietzsche, the kindred 
capacities of myth and music to convince us at a level inaccessible to the 
words of a text. 

The women, Deianira and Briinnhilde, are as different as the men are 
similar, though both, as has been noted, act largely for the same reason 

- sexual jealousy. It is curious to note that the timid Deianira may have 
begun life as a sort of Greek Valkyrie. Her name means 'slayer of men' 

- the Amazons themselves are described by the epithet antianeircii 'op¬ 
ponents of men.' Apollodorus mentions that Deianira rode a chariot and 
practised martial arts (1.8.1). It was only after her story became linked to 
that of Heracles that her name was interpreted to mean 'destroyer of a 
husband.' Perhaps like the Brynhilde of the Saga she originally resisted 
marriage and preferred to ride into battle. There is nothing of this left 
in Sophocles' Deianira, who has been seen to embody the quiet virtues 
admired in fifth-century Athens. 10 Whether this is so or not, she certainly 
embodies the virtues admired in Victorian England. Sir Richard Jebb, the 
greatest of modern Sophoclean scholars, writes of her: 

The heroine of the Trachiniae has been recognized by general consent as one 
of the most delicately beautiful creations in literature; and many who feel this 
charm will also feel that it can no more be described than the perfume of a 
flower ... She, indeed, is a perfect type of gentle womanhood; her whole life 
has been in her home; a winning influence is felt by all who approach her; ... a 
high and noble courage is the very spring of her gentleness ... This Deianeira 
is a creation of the Hellenic spirit, refined by the sweetness, the restrained 
strength of Athens at her best . 11 

One hundred years later Deianira does not appear quite the glistening 
Pentelic marble she seemed to Jebb. Today we find her pathetic, a middle- 
aged woman overcome by an emotion she cannot control, in her desperation 
ready to clutch at anything with little or no reflection. It is fascinating to 
look at the poetry Sophocles puts into her mouth: the entire, rich Greek 
vocabulary of fear-words settles on her speech. She lives in a world haunted 
by images of fear and night. Faced with a rival she turns to magic. This 
problem does not seem to me to be satisfactorily resolved, as it is for many 
critics, by the simple observation that in fifth-century Athens no stigma 

10 Segal 1977. 

11 Jebb 1892: xxxi-ii, xliv. 
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attached to the use of love charms. For this is no ordinary love charm. 
Deianira has kept an ointment of the envenomed blood of her husband's 
enemy Nessus, taken as he lay dying, and she has chosen to act on the 
enemy's word. She uses the poisoned blood knowing what it is 12 because 
she cannot tolerate the presence of Iole. And she acts in secrecy. This 
pusillanimity and clutching at straws are hardly Jebb's 'high and noble 
courage.' 

Early in the Trachiniae Deianira delivers a lecture on honesty to the 
herald Lichas, who has deceived her (436-69). We have here, it seems, the 
key to a curious feature of the play's construction, the duplication of the 
traditional messenger scene announcing Heracles' return by Lichas' appear¬ 
ance, which does essentially the same thing though it also deceives Deianira 
on the critical point, the identity and role of the concubine Iole. Critics like 
to point to the dramatic excitement generated by having Deianira's hopes 
raised to a pitch of false joy, only to be dashed when the messenger reveals 
the full truth. But the duplication is shabby drama if it serves no other 
purpose than to prolong Deianira's ignorance and intensify a brutal shock. 13 
An important effect of this deception scene is to point the contrast between 
the principles proclaimed by Deianira and her inability to act in accordance 
with these principles. The famous Sophoclean irony is at work here, for 
the deceived woman deceives in turn. Deianira gives Lichas, the herald who 
lied to her, a garment to carry to Heracles without telling him what it is 
that he is carrying. This has fatal consequences for Lichas. Heracles, in his 
first agony, murders the man who brought him the gift. This is normally 
seen as an instance of Heracles' brutality, and so it certainly is. But it must 
be remembered that it is Deianira's deception that has sent Lichas to his 
death. 

Jebb, who so admired Sophocles' Deianira, makes the further statement 
in his introduction to the play: 

It was difficult for the Latin races to imagine a woman, supplanted in her 
husband's love, who did not wish to kill somebody, - her rival, or her husband, 
or both . 14 

12 There can be no doubt about this. Deianira herself says (574) that the magic will be 
effective only if it includes the poison. This startling admission seems to be glossed 
over by the critics. 

13 Sophocles elsewhere portrays the deliberate deception of women - Tecmessa by Ajax, 
Electra by Orestes. But he does not revel in the psychological torture of his women as, 
it seems to me, Puccini does. 

14 Jebb 1892: xliv. 
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This astonishing statement, which doubtless issues from a conviction of 
the profound sympathy between Hellenic purity and Northern virtue, was 
written at approximately the same time that Wagner was creating his 
Briinnhilde. 

Wagner might have been more than a little surprised at the suggestion 
that he was Latin in his creation of a woman who kills because she is sup¬ 
planted in her husband's love. 15 His Briinnhilde is, in any case, one of the 
great women of any stage, any age. She is fearless, ever a creature of light, 
from her sleep on the fire-encircled crag to her final immolation. There 
cannot be two more different exits in all of dramatic literature than those 
of Deianira and Briinnhilde. The former leaves the stage silently in one 
of Greek tragedy's most moving exits. Other Sophoclean women (Jocasta 
in Oedipus The King, Eurydice in Antigone) leave the stage to commit 
suicide, but they leave precipitately and comment is made only after their 
departure, hence their exits are not important in the stage action. Deianira 
must leave slowly. There is much discussion of her exit but she does not say 
a word to the questions that are put to her. Briinnhilde holds our attention 
alone for one of the longest and most thrilling scenes in Wagner. Her exit 
too is one of the drama's great moments. Whereas Deianira never confronts 
the unfaithful Heracles directly (it is a sobering thought that Deianira and 
Heracles would have been played by the same actor), Briinnhilde openly 
and vehemently taxes Siegfried with his infidelity. Frustrated by his appar¬ 
ent inability to recall anything except what suits him at the moment, 16 she 
openly allies herself with Hagen, who kills him. Deianira's alliance with 
Heracles' dead enemy is unwitting, but Nessus is, as Dante emphasizes, 
very much the murderer of Heracles. 17 Both women expiate their offences 
by their own deaths. Neither is allowed to come face to face with her dying 
husband and so neither can ask for the forgiveness she wants. 

Briinnhilde's death is atonement. It is also redemptive, for the fire 
she ignites brings about the end of the whole corrupt order whose self¬ 
centredness has caused the sufferings of these mortals. The piled lumber 

15 Medea is proof enough (if proof is needed) that the Greeks, like all other races, found 
it possible to imagine a woman, supplanted in her husband's love, who wished to kill. 

16 The magic potion has obliterated Siegfried's memory of what preceded his meeting 
with Gutrune. But he can forget events subsequent to the drinking of the potion too, as 
when he tells Briinnhilde that he took the Ring from Fafner, not from her (II.iv). On 
Siegfried's amnesia, see the interesting essay 'Siegfried-Idyll' in Hillard 1966. 

17 Quelli e Nesso 

che mori per la bella Deianira 
e fe di se la vendetta elli stesso? (Inf. XII.67-9) 
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of Wotan's shattered spear and of the withered World Ash, set ablaze by 
Briinnhilde's torch, sets Valhalla alight. The fire is also the purifying fire 
of love: 


Ftihl meine Brust auch, 
wie sie entbrennt; 
helles Feuer 

das Herz mir erfasst. (Ill.iii) 

The final conflagration redeems from the earlier fires of jealousy and anger 
(cf. 'Ratet nun Rache ... Ziindet mir Zorn/ Il.iv). 

The end of Gotterdammerung is an optimistic vision and, as such, has 
been described as antithetical to tragedy. 18 But is this fair? Aeschylean 
tragedy is, as we noted, optimistic too. If optimism is basically the belief 
that something is won through human suffering, optimism is surely con¬ 
sonant with tragic vision. We cannot be willing to award the title tragedy 
only where we find despair and damnation. Wagner's vision is, however, 
humanistic. Man is the measure of all things. He arraigns the gods at the 
bar of his own understanding, burns them for their misdemeanours, and 
looks with confidence to a brave new world. 19 

It is more difficult to determine the tone of the end of the Trachiniae. 
We may state with confidence that Sophocles would have used, did use, the 
full force of his genius to combat the Protagorean dictum that man is the 
measure. It was a contemporary heresy and he met it head on. We must 
consider the final scene of the Trachiniae closely. 

Heracles will die offstage on a funeral pyre on Mount Oeta. His cortege 
assembles and prepares to move away. Hyllus remarks on the great cruelty 
of the gods. It would be patently absurd, however, to think of toppling these 
divinities. Olympus will know no twilight. The universe is what it is and 
there is no hope of a better one, though there is every hope that we may 
continue in the flawed one we know, especially if we learn the lesson of 
pity, a lesson to which all gods and most heroes are deaf. The gods are 
cruel and they abide. 


18 Steiner 1961: 127-8. 

19 Briinnhilde remains to the end the incarnation of Wotan's wilF In ending his world 
as he wants she accomplishes that will. But despite this strain of Schopenhauerian 
pessimism in the Ring, the final impression is one of humanism and optimism: the 
gods, who are not fit to rule mankind, are overthrown. The new world will have no 
gods. 
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And yet ... I have mentioned the mythical baggage that a fifth-century 
Athenian carried with him into the theatre. The audience that watched the 
funeral procession carrying the tortured Heracles to his pyre knew full 
well that Heracles, alone of mortals, came through suffering to a place on 
Olympus. It is but a slight exaggeration to say that the spectators could look 
up from their place in the Theatre of Dionysus to the pedimental structures 
of the Parthenon and see Heracles reclining among the Olympians. 20 The 
reception of Heracles on Olympus is a standard item in the repertory of the 
vase painters of the time. Would the audience necessarily have connected 
apotheosis with the funeral pyre? 21 The earliest instances in art of the 
apotheosis of Heracles from his pyre are perhaps twenty years later than 
the Trachiniae. 22 Is it implicit in the play? If it is, we are present at the birth 
of the motif that finds its final splendid flowering more than two thousand 
years later in the art of Tiepolo, the master so beloved of the honorand of 
this volume. Above the misery of this world, the clouds open to receive 
a martyr into the courts of heaven. This may be what Hyllus glances at, 
albeit unknowingly, when he says, immediately following his comment on 
the cruelty of the gods, that no one foresees the future. Whatever the case, 
Eliot's lines are as applicable to Heracles' death as to Siegfried's, in this 
sense at least: the fires of the hero's funeral pyre bring redemption from 
the fires of human passion. 


20 The reclining figure referred to here is thought by some to be Heracles, by others 
Dionysus. It is usually dated to the decade preceding the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
War. The exact date of the Trachiniae is unknown, though most critics today would 
incline to a date in the third quarter of the fifth century. 

21 In several plays Sophocles seems to allude in the closing lines to events subsequent 
to the drama, but in all the other cases the references cast a pall over an apparently 
'happy' ending: the further sufferings of Orestes are hinted at in the Electra , the later 
transformation of the gentle Neoptolemus in the Philoctetes , and the death of Antigone 
in Oedipus at Colonos. 

22 Assuming, that is, an early date for the play. The vases in question are from the last 
quarter of the fifth century. See Easterling 1982: 17-18. 
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91 (W): 7; 168-71: 10; 191: 10; 196 
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Aristophanes 

- Clouds: 223n25 
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3: 33n99, 52, 54-5, 163, 182n24 

5: 18, 52-4, 176, 179 

11: 52, 149nl2 

13: 50, 229 
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20: 55; 16: 54; 17: 56; 18: 56 

Callimachus Hymns: 2: 210n24; 3: 145; 
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Catullus Poem 38: 24 
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14n44 
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11.48.3-5: 189; 11.48.8: 155n39; 
11.49.1: 178 

- 49.3-4: 155n39 
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- Andromache: 168n4, 222n21 
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- Helen: 16, 158, 178nl0, 239n4, 245 
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- Troades: 178nl0 
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- 2.113-17: 16n51 
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